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I AGAIN VISIT rOLJAMBE PARK. 

Heaven keep your honour safe. Amen ! 

Shakspeare. — Measure for Measure. 

Whoever has read me thus far, may be able to imagine 
my feelings when once again visiting a place which was the 
most loved object of my memory, and where my young mind 
had first seemed to know what it was to live. 

When we arrived at the gates, how different were my 
feelings from those with which I first saw them opened to let 
in a view of what I thought Paradise ! How did my heart 
thrill when I saw and remembered the spot (never indeed 
forgotten) where the youthful Bertha bounded into the arras 
of her brother, that brother now no more, and all her charm- 
ing vivacity beat down and subdued by her recent and un- 
locked for misfortune. All about her and about the place, 
then gaiety itself, was now in deep mourning. Yet was she 
only still more lovely, for the interest which this threw into 
her every look and gesture, occupied, however, far more with 
her father than herself. 
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Mr. Hastings seemed more easy as he entered his home, 
fondly embracing Bertha as she led him through the hall to 
his cabinet, and while tears dropt fast, forcing a smil# when 
she said <' My dear, dear father, you will still be happy, please 
God/' 

'' Yes 1" said he with emphasis, ** please God." 

He then shook hands with Granville and me, and shut him- 
self up with his daughter, now his only— always his greatest 
—comfort. Presently, however, she came out again, though 
only for a moment, to say her father begged us to consider 
ourselves maslers of the place till he was fitter to make us 
welcome. She then returned to him, nor did we see, them 
again till dinner-time, several hours afterwards. 

^' A most extraordinary position this for you, my good 
|Hend," said Granville, as we walked into the park. 

."lean scarcely believe it myself," replied I, ^^ nor do I 
know whether I have done well or ill," 

^^Ill,.be assured,'' said be; ''and I again say, ' jEIrperto 
crede Roberto,^ " 

" You think, then, I have run wilfully into danger ?" 

'' You have run into the cannon's mouth," said Granville. 

" I can but die," I answered ; and we walked on in a sort 
of cloudy silence, which was for some time without interrup- 
tion. 

At length, and as if he had continued the conversation in 
his own mind, Granville resumed, '' If you had ever been en- 
couraged ; if you had ever ascertained whether she had any, 
and what feeling towards you, so as to have given a gleam— 
a glimmering of light to conduct you ! But to falter on volun- 
tarily in darkness, with neither prospect nor clue— oh, the in- 
fatuation-— the madness 1 to say nothing of the dishonour, 
even if you could succeed 1" 

'' Hold !" said I, with agitation ; '' there at least I am in- 
▼ulnerable. Could I think Miss Hastings gave me one ten- 
der thought— ^one feeling that distinguished me from the rest 
of mankind — *l could leave her for ever, and live upon that 
thought for life. I could watch her at a distance, and rejoice 
in her happiness with another who was worthy. But this is 
all ; ' This is the head and front of my offending ;' as well as 
of my ambition. As to address her in form would be insanity, 
so to endeavour secretly to seduce her affections, even, as you 
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say, if I could succeed, would be as far from my endeavour 
as abhorreut to my principles." 

" Nobly said, and sincerely, I have no doubt,'' returned 
Granville. ^^ We shall see how principles and practice ac- 
cord." And we again walked on in silence. 

In a few minutes he continued—'' It is evidedt that you 
have achieved much with the father, and you will, no doubt, 
renew your juvenile intimacy with the daughter. Neither of 
them is insensible (which is in your favour with the father at 
least) to your claims to a high and ancient descent, however 
obscured by present circumstances ; and those circumstances 
there is now no influential votary of high life at their elbow> 
to mark with contempt or hold up to disdain." 

" And what of all this ?" asked I with some emotion, for I 
did not like the seeming insinuation. 

'' That your principles," returned he, *' will be put to trial, 
and your philosophy exposed to danger. Your prudence, 
however, will, I am persuaded, triumph, and you will retreat 
before you are absolutely ruined. Pray heaven you may, and 
that it be not too late." 

Though I was persuaded that all this was said in a spirit of 
friendship, yet I liked not its tone. It seemed ironical, almost 
taunting ; certainly less kind than his usual manner. It was 
apparent that my tianslation, as he called it, to Foljambe 
Park, had not given him pleasure. I did not suspect him of 
being one of those counsellors so jealous of their own wisdom 
that they would rather a friend suffered than their prophecy 
be defeated ; but I did begin to suspect (for the very 6rst 
time, and at a great distance, but still to suspect) that he had 
not lately trusted himself so much with his cousin for nothing. 
In short, deeply in love myself, how could I be surprised if 
ibis susceptible, warm, and imaginative man should be also a 
stricken deer, wounded by the same shaft that had pierced 
me ? This I frankly told him, and watched the effect with 
anxiety. 

He received it, as I thought, strangely, though not with 
indifference : for after uttering the name of Bertha two or 
three times, as if surprised, he shook bis head ; then, as if 
recollecting himself, said with a smile, " How delightfully, if I 
were so inclined, could I play upon and torment your feelings ! 
How put you to the proof of your professions,by telling you your 
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suspicions were right,and that I am not only the rival you think 
me, but likely to succeed. It is well for me that the fashion of 
wearing swords isgouQ, else upon such a declaration,and in so 
retired a spot, with oo A^itnesses but the deer, what dangers 
should I not run. However, ' mark how a plain tale shall 
put you down,' — ^if I ought not rather to fear it might put 
you up, in your jealousy for you mistress's power, — when I 
tell you that 1 can see her, speak to her, serve her, admire 
and revere her, and yet, for reasons best known to myself, 
take the liberty of not loving her." 

*^ Astonishing !" said I. 

" Not so much so as your unreasonableness," answered 
he, *' For it seems with you, there is but one Bertha 
in the world, and her you would very modestly appropriate 
to yourself." 

The sting of this reply was lost in the joy i felt that my 
fears were groundless, and so I told him, though I could not 
help adding, ^' your invulnerability to her must be owing to 
your being wounded elswhere." 

^^ Of course," replied he, and, as I thought, he redened ; 
" for, otherwise, how would it be possible to resist her, or 
escape vengeance from you for doing so ? Pray observe the 
justice of all this. Your blood is resolved to be up one way 
or the other. If I am a rival, 1 must fight for being so ; if 
not, for not doing proper homage to her charms. It is well 
that my Lord De Clifford is not Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
and that chivalry is over. I should else fare but ill. How- 
ever, you are fond of Waller, I believe, and sometimes relish 
his delicate thoughts and nice little turns. Perhaps you may 
remember Sacharissa and Amoret ? 

* When gentle Amoret complains, 
I have sense of all her pains } 
But for Sacharissa I 
Do not only grieve, hut die.' 

^' Now pray, may not a Sacharissa prevent me from think- 
ing more of Bertha than if she were an Amoret ?" 

I need not say that I endured — nay, was pleased at this 
raillery, because it assured me so pointedly that my fears were 
without cause. Yet I would have given something to have 
been told the reasons, best known to himself , which clothed 
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hiiB 10 such armour of proof agaiDst tbe power of Bertfaa ; in 
shorty whether be had, and who was his Sacharissa. As he 
did Dot, however, offer to tell me, I did not presume to ask 
him, thinking a time might come when I should discover, or 
he reveal it. 

We continued our walk, therefore, in renewed amity for I 
was DOW convinced that the expostulations he urged, on 
the madness and danger of my headlong indulgence of delight 
in being near Bertha, were all founded in real and pure re* 
gard. And, truth to say, when he, in more free and forcible 
language than he had ever yet used, represented how vision* 
ary it was to suppose that a person who had his bread to seek 
by long dependance upon the rich and great, could come for- 
ward like a rich and great one himself, and expect to be 
treated as such, either by father or daughter, I was without 
power to reply. 

" Mr. Hastings,'' said he, " constitutionally proud, though 
also naturally pious, and softened by his present affliction, 
seeks to make up to you the injustice of his son. He has not 
a suspicion that, in doing so, he is setting fire to a train, which 
he does not think exists. And as to Bertha herself, with all 
her softness, has she not, in her resistance to her brother's 
imputations, given sufficient proof that she is not a person to 
be lightly thought of, either on the score of dignity or pru- 
dence? The very frankness with which she expresses her es- 
teem for you, and her sense of obligation for the interest yon 
have taken, demonstrate at onceliow totally free she is from 
all thought of your attachment, much more of her returning it 
in the slightest degree. This very visit, planned between 
father and daughter, to shew their sense of your attention to 
them on the most melancholy occasion of their lives, shews 
also how totally free both of them are from any notion of the 
feeling which animates you, or of her approving it, should it 
ever be known.*' 

Devoted lover as I was, this sensible representation, I own, 
sank deep within me, and blighted all those little buds of hope 
and joy which, I knew not why, I had suffered to charm me, 
]Q consequence of finding myself, by express invitation, once 
more on this happy soil. That it was the direct contrary of 
what I had in my sanguine temper thought it, fully appeared 
from Granville's forcible remark upon it. I owned it so to 
bim^ and asked his advice upon the conduct to pursue. 
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" Fly/' said be, '^ if it were possible, this iostant ; but as 
that cannot well be, to-morrow. To remain, is to taste of a 
poisoned banquet-— to drink of the goblet of Comus^-to be 
lost in the garden of Armida. Your excuse is easy : the ne- 
cessity of returning to Oxford." 

^* Give me time to reflect by myself, and let me leave you/' 
said I, walking away ; and I plunged into the thickest part of 
the park. 

Here, for the hundredth time, I took myself to task ; and, 
for the hundredth time, worked myself up to a resolution to 
play the hero ; in fact, to take leave of Bertha and love, and 
devote myself to the world. " Upon the whole," said I, " I 
have gained by this visit. I have shewn myself superior to 
resentment against a friend who had used me ill ; have dis- 
charged a duty of respect to his suffering family, and have at 
least conciliated their kindness and esteem more than I ever 
had done before. This ought and shall satisfy me ;" and I 
resolved to quit Foljambe the next day. 

Who, however, can foresee or control his fate? Thp agita- 
tion of the last few days had committed inroads on my weak 
frame, which, as 1 have related, was never strong; and my 
peculiar temperament, as may have appeared, was sensitive to 
a degree, particularly when operated upon by mental im- 
pressions. I had often made efforts before to conquer this 
powerful passion, but never when the object of it was so close 
to my vision. To see this young and beautiful creature, both 
her beauty and her character set off in tenfold attraction by 
the sweetness and self-command she exhibited towards her 
parent, a personiGcation of filial piety (perhaps the holiest of 
female virtues) to do this, and conquer in the struggle, with- 
out the severest suffering, was impossible. Bertha's endeav- 
our to infuse cheerfulness into her father; by appearing cheer- 
ful herself, shewed her in more beautiful colours than any in 
which she had yet appeared. Her attentions to him during 
and after the dinner, her smiles, and the pleasure she evinced 
when they succeeded, as they often did, in soothing hirn, 
made her appear an angel of light. Nor was she of less use 
to him in diverting his attention from a seeming trouble 
brought upon him by a large packet of letters, sent him 
through the Hanover mission in London, from Germany. It 
arrived just as the dessert came upon the table, and, in some 
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excitement, be would have retired with it to bis study, but she 
said, with winning persuasion. 

'< Not now, dearest father ; there is nothing in it, I am 
sure, that will not wait till to-morrow, and 1 won't let youp 
comfort at home be so soon disturbed. Heaven knows, you 
have need enough for it, so give me this naughty packet. I 
will put it away, and you shall promise me not to look at it 
till to-morrow." 

So saying, she almost playfully took the packet from bis not 
unwilling hand — for in truth, he seemed little equal to busi- 
ness — and retired with it alone. 

The immense seal, teeming with arms and supporters, with 
an ample ducal coronet above, denoted whence the packet 
came. 

" Prince Adolphus, I suppose ?" said Granville; to which 
Mr. Hastings assented. 

This revived my recollections of his German connections, 
almost forgotten ; and I supposed Prince Adolphus was one 
of his illustrious relations of the faderland. 



CHAPTER II. 

I DISCOVER MORE AND MORE OF BERTHAGE BEAUTIFUL 
CHARACTER ; BUT, AS IF THROUGH BLAMABLG CURIOSITY, 
I AM PUNISHED FOR IT. 

Sir, there lies such secrets in this farthel and box, as none must know 
but the king. ^UJiitSTtAiL^.^tVinter's tale. 

If a bloody coxcoiAb be a hart) you have hurt me. 

Twelfth Mght. 

The filial sweetness shewn by Bertha in comforting and 
soothing the grief of her afflicted parent, and her firmness 
while so occupied, in suppressing her own, only made me feel 
more and more devoted to her ; and, being so, more than evet 
desponding, as to my recovery. I found that Granville was 
right, and that the proximity occasioned by being in the same 
house with her did me harm. I wished I bad not come, grevi^ 
confused, and longed to retire from the table. To recover 

YOL. lU 2 
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iDyselfy therefore, as soon as we rose I sallied out alone, to 
breathe the freshness of that garden where once I had beec 
the companion of her little labours. 

Alas ! the remembrance of this, though it gave me pleasure, 
was far from relieving me. Still less did my cure progress, 
when I entered the summer-house which I formerly described 
9s decorated with the armorial bearings of her maternal ances- 
tors. This was, in summer time, a sort of supplementary 
common room, in addition to the great saloon, for those of the 
family or guests who preferred its airiness (for it had windows 
on all sides), and its proximity to the flower-garden, to as- 
semble and adopt any little amusement that might present 
itself. Hence it was furnished with different musical instru- 
ments ; and on the walls were many maps, and in the window- 
seats whole files of newspapers — so that it was as often called 
the cassino as the summer-house. 

When I first entered, what struck me most was a bust, in 
the purest Parian marble, of a most beautiful woman, of com- 
manding, yet soft, and even playful features. It spoke sense, 
spirituality, nobleness, and gentleness at the same time — youth 
withal — and was a fit pendant for Bertha herself, had there 
also been one of her. 

The name of " Honora, Viscountess Hungerford," was in- 
scribed on this bust; I supposed it some friend or relation of 
the family. There was also, over the chimney, an engraving 
in a gold frame, of a handsome young officer (from his mus- 
tachios apparently foreign), in a hussar dress, about twenty 
or one-and-twenty years of age. The name here inscribed 
was "Prince Adolphus of Saxe Eisenach." In another 
frame, to match it, were the same arms as were over the door 
on the outside, blaisoned in beautiful, dazzling colours, evi- 
dently by the hand of a herald. 

** The family at least seem not to undervalue this alliance," 
said I to myself; yet I thought it might be only a fair com- 
pliment to the princess. Bertha's mother ; and, as to the 
young hussar, what more natural than to hang up the pict4i^e 
of a handsome cousin in a cassino ? 

Bertha often, nay daily, visited this room, and generally 
conducted her friends there. She also placed the authors she 
might be in the course of reading on a large table, which took 
up almost one side of the interior. In the midst of them an 
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ample album, superbly bound, containing many extracts from 
works in print, and some in manuscript in different handS| 
courted notice by a display of its open, well-filled leaves. 

As an open album seemed free to all the world, I without 
scruple began to read. I found it full of sweet proofs of the 
elegance of the taste of its owner, and of the cultivation of a 
natural, polivshed, and refined mind. Judge of my pleasure, 
however, when almost the first thing that met my eye was 
ray own stanzas, " The Lover's Hope,'' and the pathetic la- 
ment of Helena, which we had canvassed with so much inter- 
est by the side of the brook at York. 

What sensations, what associations did not this recall ? 
And what wonder if all my interest was excited to trace still 
farther the feelings of this sweet mind, in the different moral 
or poetical passages of different writers which it had thought 
it worth while thus to collect. 

I could willingly myself fill another book with them ; but 
suffice it that all the selections in the collection exhibited a 
justness, I may say, a holiness of feeling, and a classic taste, 
that to me were enchanting. What I particularly observed 
was, that they were all from masters ; no second-rate name 
was to t)e found : a sure sign how well directed bad been her 
studies. 

I was pleased to see much from Milton. One passage from 
Comus was so scored with marks of approbation, and indica- 
ted so much virtuous thought, that I cannot help transcribing 
it from memory. It is the answer of the Lady to the sophis- 
try of the Enchanter ; ^ 

** Impoflter ! do not charge moat innocent l^atnre, 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance. 
If every just man that now pines in want 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly pampered luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature's full blessings would be well dispensed, 
And she no whit encumbered with Aef store. 
And t.Len the giver would be better thanked.'* 

Milton seemed a great favourite, and among other ex** 
tracts from him, was the sonnet in the Nativity, on May 
Morning: — 
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*< Now the bright Morning Star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancinff fVom the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail ! bounteous May !" 

This was in the holy verse of Milton ; take other passages, 
of a still sweeter character, in prose, but from what author 
did not appear. Indeed they were not embodied in the book 
itself, but were written with other extracts on a loose sheet, 
left (as if carelessly) among the pages ; and I own that what 
with their beauty, and what with the thought that they were 
a transcript of Bertha's mind, I could not resist the desire to 
copy them. 

Concluding, therefore, that Mr. Hastings would not in his 
present situation be left during any part of the evening by his 
daughter or nephew, I seized a pen (htr pen as I thrillingly 
felt when I grasped it) and copied what was entitled 

<* The Lord's Day," 

It ran thus : — 

'' Never shall I forget the impression made on my heart 
this morning, by the union of personal feelings of pleasure 
with piety of mind, occasioned by the idea of the day. The 
scene was the fresh field bordering on the garden ; the air 
mild and genial ; the dews sweetening every daisy, primrose,, 
and cowslip, and indeed every J)lade of grass. But there was 
also a stillness exercising an indiscribable influence over the 
soul. The tranquility was more soothing than any I had 
ever before experienced. It seemed as if the whole creation 
had borne testimony to the propriety of its appellation of a 
day of r^sU It certainly appeared to be enjoyed even by the 
animals around me as well as myself. The cattle had all 
lain down, and even the lambs, usually so frolic, were nestled 
by their mother's sides. The birds were silent, and a nume- 
rous poultry were perched in repose on the bars of a fence 
which separated a haystack, full of fragrance, from the Geld. 
The quiet was so universal that every thing seemed afraid to 
disturb it ; the very bees had ceased to hum. I felt it in my 
mind and in my nerves ; in my senses and in my thoughts ; 
for all, all| were at peace. My father had blessed me with 
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peculiar fervour that mornings and my heart dilated with joy 
aud gratitude. The soothing, indeed, which I felt all over 
me, brought me at once to heaven. It is God, said I, that 
has made me thus susceptible. It is his bounty that I should 
thus feel. And feel it 1 did more and moie tenderly, as well 
as more gratefully, when I said with an emotion worth a 
world, 

" This is the Lord's Day." 

The other and shorter extract, the possession of which I 
coveted, was headed, 

" Self-Approbation. 

" Yes ! one self-approving hour, though retired from the 
gaze and acclamations of the world, is worth all that the pomp 
and glory of that world can confer. It refreshes the heart, 
though in the deepest seclusion, even in the solitude of the 
night, when no one sees us but our Maker, How sweet then 
is true religion, when, not merely the offspring of the under* 
standing and reason, but the eflFusion of a grateful heart, wor* 
shipping from love ! In sickness and sorrow, under misfortune 
and mortification, its voice, conveyed by this self-approbation, 
consoles and supports. It is really that ' medicine which 
ministers to a diseased mind, and plucks a rooted sorrow from 
the memory.' " 

O Bertha ! how did I feel these beautiful sentiments, the 
indications of your own natural and blameless heart! How 
more than ever did « love you for them ! Thus was that heart 
laid bare. Was it possible to read such thoughts and such 
language without blessing her ? 

There were other passages, from French and Italian wri- 
ters, as well as English, which portrayed her dear mind on 
other subjects ; but I forbear ; though I found from several 
articles, how much she admired the simplicity of nature, and 
preferred it to all inflation and meretricious ornament. One 



began with 



** II naturale e lempre bello ;" 



another with 
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« XhoQ^ Nature, art my |;oddewi ; to thy law 
My services are bound." ' 

There was also a passage from Sevigne, which shewed her 
disposition well. 

^' Pour moi, j'aime encore mieux le roal, que la remede ; 
et je le trouve plus doux, d'avoir de la peine a quitter les 
gens que j'aime, que de les aimer mediocrement,^* 

1 kindest of creatures, thought I^ if ever thou lovest, what 
will not thy love be ! 

I hasten, however, to the last selection in the album, which 
was in the form of a letter, in French ; whether a genuine 
letter, or only an exercise, I could not tell, for it did not ap- 
pear to whom it was addressed, or by whom written, 
only ia form it was headed, 

^^ A BIA OHCHE MaMAN,'' 

As Bertha had no mother, this made me suppose it was a 
fiction, and beuig in the open album, I classed it with the 
rest, and had the less scruple to peruse it. It seemed to 
Itepresent an answer to a letter which had been received, and 
it ran thus ; — 

" Je ne doute point, chere Maman, que le sejour de la 
campagae ne vous soit tres utile. Le spectacle qu'on y 
dqcouvre, excite les reflexions ; la solitude qu'on y goute, 
. favorise les reveries. La terre est un livre, explique par les 
physiciens ; commente par les naturatistes ; et c'est Dieu lui- 
meme qui en est I'auteur. II a ecrit de sa main ces raerveil- 
les qui ravissent ia vue, et qui, sous mille differentes couleurs, 
nous apprennet a connoitre sa puissance, et sa majeste. Rien 
de plus agreable que de s'egarer vers le sair dans les magnifi* 
ques avenues dont vous faites si beiu la description. C'est 
la qu'on se forme une compagnie de sa memoire, et deson 
imagination. H semble alors, que I'age d'or revient pas a pas, 
et que toutes les passions sont endormies^" 

I was, as I have said, charmed with thi^ picture of mind, 
for &o I reckoned it. Whether it was a real letter or not, I did 
not much care ; as I was convinced the feeling described 
was genuine ; and what was not n;Ky pleasure, to find my own 
favourite sentiments thus glowing in the bosom of the being I 
loved besty and admired most in all the earth ! 
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It was time that I should leave this dangerous occupation, 
which acted like a spell upon my vision and my faculties. 
It would have been better for me never to have lo >ked at it, 
or rather never to have entered the summer-house. Certainly 
these proofs of one of the most delightful and ace Mnplished 
of minds, by no means weakened the effect of the m )$t lovely 
of persons. I therefore tore myself away, though I knew 
not where to go to escape ffom myself. 

My musing took a thousand directions, and my f^et almost 
as many. There was not a path in the park which I did not 
explore, the whole time occupied with the one engrossing sub- 
ject, so that I forgot the advance of the evening, and hov far 
1 had strayed from the house. Even the twilight had now 
subsided and was lost in absolute darkness ; for though the 
sky might have afforded some glimmering of light in the open 
spaces, I had now penetrated the deepest covert of the 
preserves — 

** Whose lofty trees 'yclad with summer's pride 
Did spread so broad, that heaven's light did hide, 
Not percible by power of any star." 

In short, to quote another poet— -• 

*^ Nox erat, et terris animalia somnus habebat ;"* 

for, though now far off, I faintly h^ard the turret clock at the 
house strike eleven, ao'd only then thought of the truant I had 
played towards the family, who must have been astonished, if 
not offended, at my absence. Nevertheless, I continued to 
'^ feed on thoughts" which did not move ^' harmonious num* 
bers," but waged war with one another, till my whole heart 
became a seat of contest and agitation little fitted for sober re- 
sol ve. 

The necessity, however, of finding my way back to the 
house suspended my feelings for a moment, when I heard a 
considerable rushing among the bushes, followed by a voice 
exclaiming, " Damn them, they are here." 

Somewhat alarmed, 1 called out^-^'* Who are you ?" to 
which 1 just heard the reply, " We'll shew you fast enough ;" 
and at that instant 1 was levelled with the ground by the 
blow of a bludgeon* My senses were not quite gone, for I 

*" 'Twas night, when eveify creature, void of cares, 
The common gift of balmy slumbers shares.*' 

Drydtn's Virgil. 
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beard the fearful words of another voice, " Damn the rascaK 
sarve him out — finish him ;" and another blow descending or 
my head left me insensible. 

How long I remained so I could not tell, when I found 
myself reviving in the arms of two of Mr. Hastings' 
keepers, who, from my long and mysterious absence, bad been 
sent with lanthorns in search of me. Finding I bled profuse- 
ly, they shewed no small signs of alarm, asking, as if to con- 
sole me, whether I really felt murdered, and obligingly adding, 
*^ it was lucky the gentleman had got into the preserves, for 
this here blow was meant for one of us." 

By this I found I was indebted for being laid prostrate to a 
gang of poachers, and was congratulated on being left alive, 
though considerably shattered. 

While they endeavoured to raise me, we were all alarmed 
by another loud halloo close at hand^ and the keepers had re- 
course to their staves ; but we were relieved by finding it 
proceeded from Gi^anville, who had also come in search of 
me, and seen the lights. His surprise and concern at my 
condition may be imagined, to say nothing of his alarm at 
seeing my head bound with bloody handkerchiefs. 

The keepers acquainted him with the cause, and I had 
strength to get upon my legs, though not to walk, and we 
were half a mile from the house. In this emergency he de- 
tached one of the men to the stables for a park chair, with an 
order not to disclose what had happened ; which was obeyed 
like most orders to keep news secret, especially when it is of 
an alarming character. 

In fact, when we arrived at the hall, which it took full half 
an hour to do, we found the whole family in commotion and 
on the watch, Mr. Hastings and Bertha at their head — the 
first in great agitation — the last as pale as death. Spite of 
my suffering, which was severe enough, I anxiously watched 
her demeanor, and hoped, I own, for sweet words of sympa- 
thy and interest. She spoke not a word, except in a sort of 
murmur, casting up her eyes to heaven, and saying '^ It is a 
mercy he is alive!'* then clasping her hands in a sort of fer- 
vor, as if in mental prayer. 

This was no more than what any other young woman might 
have done^yet it pleased me« I was carried up stairs by the ser-* 
vants^ she following to the chamber door^ when she looked at 
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her watch with some earnestness, saying to her father-—" It 
will be full half an hour before he can be here, even if at 
home ; pray God be may be so." 

Mr. Hastings, who had shown the kindest attention, ex- 
plained this. "My good daughter," said he, "sent off an 
express for Sandford ; he will be here presently, and, I trust, 
will set you right. It will be a warning to you." 

He was going on, as he afterwards told me, to scold me for 
night wandering, but seeing I looked white and faint, forbore. 
Meantime, Bertha had reviewed all the cordials in the house- 
keeper's room, and sent her maid with one to my bed-side. 
She never lost her collectedness. 

To shorten matters, Sandford came about midnight, and 
pronounced that the brain was safe, though there might be a 
concussion, in which case he said the profuse bleeding, which 
made things so frightful in appearance, might, in reality, have 
been of service. He even applied leeches to the swollen and 
livid temples, having brought them on purpose, in consequence 
of learning, in a note expressly from Bertha, the particulars 
of the wound, as she learned them from the keeper. Every 
thing, however, was to depend upon a quiet night, to watch 
which, Mrs. Margaret, Bertha's maid (with whom, I believe 
I have said I had been a sort of a favorite during my first 
visit), volunteered, with the full approbation of her mistress. 
Sandford, at the request of that mistress and her father, agreed 
to sleep at the house. 



CHAPTER HI. 

A DBC^IRIUM BETBATS ME— -STRANGE THAT A CHAMERMA1D 

CANNOT KEEP A SECRET. 

What I have done, 
That might your nature honour, and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Shakspearx. — Hamlet, 

I BEGIN a new chapter to say that a blow on the bead, 
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well laid on by a poacher, is no trifling matter, and that, 
though sense may be restored, it may not continue. The ag- 
itation I had gone through previous to that occasioned by this 
ruffian blow, and renewed by the recent scene, put an end to 
the hope of that quiet on which my cure was to depend. I 
slept, indeed, but it was a sleep of fever and tumult ; my 
dreams were horrible ; they were of Bertha and her brother, 
both of whom I thought lay murdered before me. 1 woke, 
but the delusion coptinued. I was delirious ; 1 raved, and 
my raving was all of Bertha. 

** 1 loved her," I cried (so it was reported). " Forty thou- 
sand brothers could not, with all their quantity of love, make 
up my sum. She is gone, but I shall marry her in heaven." 

This was repeated more than once, and Mrs. Margaret, in 
consternation, fled to Sandford for succor. He came; my 
delirium continued ; and I told him Lord Albany was an evil 
genius, who had killed Bertha, but that Bertha was betrothed 
to me. 

Alas ! poor mad brain ! to what had a poacher's arm re- 
duced thee ! 

The good Sandford used all his skill to recall my mind ; and 
after many more incoherencies of the same nature, all turning 
upon the death of Foljambe and my marriage with Bertha, 
he succeeded. 

One of his methods to restore reason was to encourage 
what I was disposed to say, by appearing to converse with 
me. Among other things, I happened to say, " She is the 
queen of flowers." He asked, ** Who?"I said, "Bertha." 
1 then exclaimed, " Oh, beautiful one, fit to be queen of the 
world !" He again asked, " Who ?" and I again answered, 
" Bertha !" " Do you love her, then ?" said he, on purpose 
to draw me into trying conclusions, which he held was the 
best way to make reason return. My reply was, " Do I love 
heaven ? and do I not weep for her ?" and the notion of weep- 
ing produced the act, which, by the relief it gave to my hot 
brain, was the first indication I gave of a step towards recov- 
ery. 

I did not learn, however, what had passed till two day$ 
afterwards, when I had fully recovered my reason, by sleep 
and the use of opiates. All the next day I was kept in bed, the 
room darkened, and not a word allowed to be spoken ; though 
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Granville kindly relieved Mrs. Margaret in watching by ray 
bed-side ; and several times Mr. Hastings claroe in to inquire, 
which be seemed to do with interest. 

A greater comfort, however, was the next day, when Mrs. 
Margaret assured me that her mistress was " in a peck of 
troubles" at what had happened. My only reply to this was, 
that she was very condescending ; to which Mrs. Margaret, 
who was as prone to talk of her mistress as most other waiting 
gentlewomen, replied, 

" Indeed she is, sir, the most condescendingest, sweetest 
lady in England, and so you would say if you knew her as 
we do. Only the wondernient is, that when she might have 
so many great lords and barrownights, who all court her, she 
will never marry." 

This excited my interest, and I wished her to go on, which 
she was very willing to do, without being spurred. Howeveif, 
as a little impetus, I just observed, " Probably there is no one 
good enough for her?" 

" Oh dear no," replied Mrs. Margaret, *' that can't be the 
reason ; that is, as far as -quality and money are concerned : 
for there was my lord (Albany, of course), and Sir Harry, 
and her cousin, young Mr. Mansell, who has, that is to say, 
will have, a mint of money ; and they were all dying for her ; 
but she refused 'em all, and I am told (for she never talks to 
me about them things) that she will never marry at all, being 
like married already to her papa, who is as fond of her as she 
of bira, and good reason for both. But Lord bless you, sir, 
the doctor told me not to talk to you, and here I am, as if it 
would make you belter instead of worse ; but the truth be, 
that I could talk for ever about Miss Bertha, and you don't 
seem to dislike it neither yourself, sir." 

" It does me good," said I. . 

" And well it may," added the dame, " foli^she is just like 
a kindly May morning, that does good to everybody and every 
thing. To be sure, we all wondered how you could leave 
ber in all her grief the first evening she came home, and go 
without your supper to them woods, and all to be knocked on 
the head by a nasty poacher ; but there is no accounting for 
tastes. However 1 hope to see you pure well again soon, and 
no more talking in your sleep." 

'^ Sleep I did I talk in my sleep ?'' 
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*^ Aye, that you did, to me and the doctor too, and all 
about Miss Bertha." 

" Good heavens ! I hope ! For God's sake what did 

I say ?" 

^'Oh, I hardly know, but a great deal of romancing; for 
you talked of loving her more than forty thousand brothers, if 
she had them ; so of course you thought there were many 
more than poor Mr.Charles ; and besides that, you said you were 
married to Miss Bertha in heaven, and would go and live with 
her there ; and that she was a rose, and a queen, and 1 don't 
know what besides. But the doctor, he knows all about it, 
and said you were wandering, and did not know what you 
said ; and for ray part, I thought so too, and so did Miss Ber- 
tha herself, when I told her of it. But, good God, sir, 1 am 
afraid you are going off again, for you just look as white as a 
sheet, and as frightful as when you were first knocked down. 
Dear me, what shall I get you ?" 

Something indeed seemed necessary ; for the thought of all 
1 had said in my delirium being known, not only to Margaret, 
but to Bertha herself, filled me with agony ; I felt my wound 
severely, and was very sick. 

Luckily Sandford was just arrived from York, and came in 
at the moment. He saw my distress, and asked Margaret 
the cause of it, who declared she did not know, for she had only 
been having the most innocentest conversation possible, just 
to amuse me, as I seemed rather low. When, however, hav- 
ing sent Margaret out of the room, he heard the particulars, 
he was not surprised, but told me not to alarm myself, for that 
Miss Hastings was much too sensible a creature, as well as too 
just, to take any thing amiss from a man not himself. 

'^ To be sure," said he, '^ if she did, you are in a bad way, 
for you have a great deal more to answer for than what Mar- 
garet told you." 

He then informed me of all I had said to himself about 
Bertha ; ^^ And, by the way," said he, ^* it is well, perhaps, 
that Mr. Hastings is not Dionysius^ who, you know, put a 
man to death for dreaming that he had killed him, because it 
denoted a foregone conclusion. Here, however, if your heart 
is as safe as your head, as I hope it is, you have nothing to 
fear.*' 

Though he said this playfully, and to recover me from the 
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mental excitemeot occasioned by Margaret's garrulity^ I felt 
seriously alarmed at the thought that Bertha had been made 
conscious of her power over me, even in delirium. Sandford 
saw it, and bent all his efforts to do away the effect, but rather 
too emphatically, as I thought, dwelling upon the impossi- 
bility of Bertha's taking it ill, and her conviction of the total 
ioipossibility of my thinking of the thing itself. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in calming me, and left me, saying, I was 
going on well. 

Thus, said I to myself, everybody concurs in holding, that 
to think, feel, and act as I do, is madness ; and the best I can 
expect is, that Bertha, from forming the same judgment, will 
acquit me of presumption, and still allow me to be her friend ; 
which will be felicity enough. The thought soothed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I BID FAREWELL TO ALL HOPES OF BERTHA, AND LEATE 

FOLJAMBB PARK FOR EVER* 

The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
I do give lost. 

Shakspsare.— *fFtnt6r*5 Tale, 

Although 
The air of paradise did fan the house, 
And angels offic'd all, I will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight. 
To consolate thine ear. 

AlVs WeU that Ends WeU, 

It was two days more before I was able, or rather willing, 
to quit my room ; for though my wound was healing fast, my 
strength recruited, and I had no more delirium, my vanity, or 
(as vanity has been characterised) my desire to make myself 
agreeable, could not bear the thought of appearing before 
Bertha with my head bound up, to hide the patches still ne- 
cessary for my cure. 

Both Mr. Hastings and Bertha congratulated me cordially 
enough on my reappearance among them ; yet, as my fears 

VOL. II. 3 
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whispered nie, they were not quite so cordial as they had been. 
There was a constraint, a tboughtfulness, in the demeanour 
bf both, which I did not lilce. Was this owing to the tales 
told by the delirimn ? I was afrakl to answer. 

The same constraint seemed to pursue them the rest of tb^ 
day, which, as Mr. Hastings was naturally reserved, did not 
In him surprise me ; and foi* Bertha herself, though of so very 
frank a nature, nnuch allowance was to be made, from the 
mournful circumstances that surrounded her. Still one would 
have thought that, as' I had been invited with the express 
view of contribwtirfg comfort to the family under thoee cir- 
Cutmttancies, I might have been admitted to a fuller compan*- 
ioDship than was now awarded me. The saloon where we 
bad generally ^t waa avoided, and Bertha, if not closetted 
with her father, passed the whole morning, and even the 
evening, in her own room ; so that, except at meals, there 
seemed an absolute interdiction of intercourse. 

This continued all the next day, when a still more marked 
incident proved the change I had noticed. Observing my 
young friend cloaked at the hall-door, preparing for a walk, 
and offering to attend her, she protested so strongly against 
my wish, on the score of my weakened state, although I felt 
quite myself, that I saw this could only proceed from design, 
and I instantly desisted. That day I saw her no more, except 
at dinner abd tea, when the conversation, contrary to its wont, 
was altogether uninteresting. 

Alarmed and mortified, I had recourse to my usual coun- 
sellor, Granville, who told roe news which prompted serious 
reflection. It seemed that my unfortunate wanderings were 
known to Mr. Hastings as well as to Bertha. O ! these 
chambermaids ! Mrs. Margaret could not retain such a re- 
markable secret, but told it to Mr. Marvel, Mr. Hastings' 
butler^ and he to Mr. Hastings himself, thinking it a mere 
amusing anecdote of a gentleman out of his mind. The roi- 
nutiaB, indeed, were not stated, but merely how the young 

fentleman had run on about Miss Bertha ; and when Mr. 
Castings, with some displeasure, checked his servant, whom, 
not liking the subject, he accused of an exaggerated account, 
Mr. Marvelj in defence of his own and Mrs. Margaret's in- 
tegrity, said it dtU passed before the doctor, who knew all the 
particulars. 
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Greatly a»i!oyed, Mr. Hastings tcDmediat^y assailed Sand* 
lord for the facts, who- very frankly gave tbem, treating tb« 
whole affair as of do eonseqaeoce^ and as a cooiidod oceur* 
rence in deliriuois, for which a patient was no more answer* 
able than for a dream. 

Mr. Hastings hoped it might be so, but the particolaf 
phrases, as well as ideas, struck him. In relating this after* 
wards to Granville, he did not conceal the feara which the 
Incident had prompted, pitying and speaking well of ine^ bm 
no more. 

*^ By this," said Granville, '^ it should seem that his hti?^ 
niility is on the wane, and his pride resuming the ascendant." 

My suspicions, as to a change of manner both in lather and 
daughter, were thus confirmed, and I was not the happier for 
it. My pride, however, saved me. I was resolved that, 
even if the supposed discovery should amount to proof in their 
minds of a presumptuous attachment, not to be entertained, 
they should be under no necessity to take precautions against 
It — in fact, that 1 would myself relieve them from their fears, 
and retire from their presence, never to return. 

In this resolution I was confirmed by Granville, and only 
waited for a proper opportunity to take my leave in form. But 
lo think that Bertha could slight me (she who had been so 
kind) was difficult* 

Thanks, however, to that self-respect-^in other words, 
pride— of which probably, by this, I have shewn I had ^ 
sufficient share, together with the few drops of Clifford an(l 
Bardolfe blood which still ran in my veins, my grief did not 
get the better of my courage. I was at least resolved not to 
be pitied, as Granville said I was, by Mr. Hastings ; and if 
his daughter knew I loved her, I determined to shew that t 
could also leave her. I almost wished that she would use me 
ill, and, vile and ungrateful as I was, I began to accuse her 
of cuprice, perhaps of coquetting ; such *' confirmation strong" 
does the least change of manners towards a lover become, if 
once his jealousy is roused^ Yet the pure and honourable 
Bertha knew nothing of caprice ; far from wounding a fellow^ 
creature, she never harmed a fly, nor ever wished ill to the 
meanest wretch alive. 1 mention it, therefore, to shew tbo 
admirable justice, fairness, aud reasonableness of a maa in 
love. 
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My then temper, however, by no means stopt here, and 
while in the act of taking roy wise tesolytions, I happened to 
turn over Shakspeare, and fortuitously lighted upon the scene 
in Hamlet, where Ophelia seeks to return the gifts with which 
the prince had presented her. At that moment the little 
Gresset given me by Bertha two or three years before, and 
which I never was without, was lying by my side. 

The feelings and language of Ophelia seemed apposite to 
my own case, and I read the passages more than once, as 
almost ominous — certainly I could not read them without 
emotion. 

"My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have long'd to redeliver. 
I pray you now receive them.'* 

•* No ! not I. 
I never gave you aught." 

" Indeed, my lord, you know right well you did ; 
V And with them words, of so sweet breath composed, 

« As made the things more rich. Their perfume lost, 

Take them again ; for, to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind." 

Like Ophelia, I felt that Bertha's rich gift had now waxed 
poor, from what I supposed unkindness in the giver, and I 
resolved to return it. With (jrresset, therefore, in my pocket, 
I determined to seek out Miss Hastings, in order to restore her 
book, and then to take my leave forever of the persons whose 
consequence to me, even in the act of renouncing them, 
equalled the value of the world. 

With this view, I anxiously watched the motions of Ber- 
tha. Could I but see her alone one little, little minute, I 
thought I should be satisfied. 

My wishes were so far crowned, that a very few minutes 
afterwards I saw her from ray windows, going towards her 
favourite summer-bouse. I immediately followed, and pre- 
sented myself at the door. She seemed disconcerted at my 
approach^ and was evidently embarrassed. A consciousness, 
as I thought, of something unusual gleamed over her features. 
Certainly, though there was still an expression of kindness, 
and even interest about my health, the enchanting frankness 
of manner, which had always so won me, was gone. 

Sheof course inquired after my wound, and looking, as I 
construed it, as if she wished I would retire^ asked, if it were 
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quite prodeot to leave tbe house so soon ? I repUedi it wai 
so little otherwise, that 1 contemplated returning to Oxford 
tbe next day. 

<' So soon/' cried she, with surprise, but, with notbiag like 
opposition. '' Can we hope, Mr. De Clifibrd, that you will be 
well enoui^h to travel so far, after such a serious and shooking 
accident," 

'* My accident," said I, nriournfuUy, ^^ is the least evil I 
have to bear. It is already unfelt, and will soon be forgotten* 
Would to God I could say tbe same of its unhappy conse* 
quences." 

A blush immediately suffused the cheek of Bertha; which 
shewed she must have suspected what I meant. Yet, she 
hesitatingly asked, " What can Mr, De Clifford mean ?" 

" More, perhaps," replied 1, " than I am well able to ex- 
plain ; and yet the heavenly goodness and condescension I 
have ever found in Miss Hastings may possibly forgive an 
offence, apparently most presumptuous, but, in reality, most 
unwittingly, nay, altogether unconsciously committed." 

" Offence ! presumption !" exclaimed she ; " surely those 
are terms that can never be applied to the conduct of Mr. 
De Clifford towards any one, much less to friends who respect 
him as we do." 

'* Alas ?" said I, ^' though while in possession of reason, it 
requires no forecast, nay, it would demand a miracle, to trans- 
gress a respect which fills every thought of my brain, and every 
beat of my heart, yet when reason has strayed, who can 
answer for the abandoned citidel ? Believe me, lady, that the 
wound to the outward man, inflicted by the ruffian who felled 
me, was absolutely nothing to the internal horror, the alarm 
and misery I have felt, ever since I have learned howNguiltily 
my imagination wandered." 

The conscious and ingenious girl here shewed all he^r 
consciousness of what I meant, by a blush of rosy red, yet 
accompnaied with an abashed, uneasy air, as if \jj^e allusion 
was irksome to her. 

The thought hurt me, and I proceeded rather more boldly. 
^' h is hence that I have sought this interview, which I 
grieve to think discomposes you ; as, indeed, of what conse- 
quence can any feeling of mine be to Miss Hastings ? Be 
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•SfUfed, boveveri that my only object is exculpation, wbicb 
is due to the meanest, if they have suffered injustice ; and I 
claim to say, that should Miss Hastings or her father for one 
moment suppose that such presumptuous, such audacious 
aspirations, as I am told escaped me in my frenzy, were the 
genuine effusions of a mind awake, they will do me an injus- 
jtice which they themselves might be sorry for." 

During this address Bertha stood with her head declined, 
and her eyes bent upon the ground. She seemed, however, 
^1 ear, her colour heightened, and she breathed quick. But 
whatever of interest this shewed, her reply proved that it was 
of BO flattering sort, couched as it was, in terms more formal 
than I had ever heard from her, except in the very first days 
of our aoquaiotanoe. Yet her own justice and candour ap- 
peared in every word of it. 

'* 1 will not, Sivy says she, affect to be ignorant of what you 
allude to. Both my father and myself were almost immedi- 
ately apprized of it ; but I trust, under the lamentable circum- 
stances you were in, you cannot impute to us the injustice of 
supposing that either your reason knew, or your will approve 
of, what you must be aware, were it otherwise, would fill us 
all with uneasiness, and you with regret. No ; without can- 
vassing the language you are pleased to use concerning your- 
self, of presumption and audacity, pray think better of us 
than to supposewe could accuse you of doing,or even thinking, 
when possessed of your reason, any thing which that reason 
would, 1 am sure, forbid you to imagine." 

Though this was said with her eyes still averted (for though 
I gazed Upon her countenance, yet I could not catch them), 
it was said firmly and without hesitation, and seemed so com- 
plete an extinction of every hope of her favour (if ever I had 
encouraged one), that it quite decided me in my resolution to 
leturn iustantly to Oxford, and, if possible, to renounce mem- 
ory till I became a new man. I own I felt rather in bitter- 
ness, jeifyiT from blaming her. But though the petulance I 
had SQ unworthily felt was gone, I was not the less mournful 
when, as I thought it right, I attempted to take my leave. 
The Gresset, too, which my hand clasped in my pocket, I 
prepared to surrender; not from resentment, nor even as 
poor Ophelia had felt, that the giver had proved unkind — for 
with unkvndoess \ was. just eaowgh to thiak that Bertha had 
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nothiog to do-— but purely because to retain it would be 
dangerous to myself, and 1 could neither keep nor bestow it 
elswbere. I therefore, though, I fear, not without falter- 
iog, submissively, yet distantly, thanked her for doing me 
justice. 

'^ Nevertheless," said I, '^ though you are kind enough to 
allay any fear I^might have had that one so unworthy could 

have raised, as it were, his thoughts to heaven '* 

" O ! Mr. De Cliflford,'' interrupted Bertha, " why this ? 
Indeed you must not breathe a word in this style. 1 have 
no pretensions to be so addressed, and surely I have given 
you no room to think I expect it." 

^^ Enough, Madam," said I ; '^ I stand corrected ; and if it 

offend you to tell you how much more than anything that 

ever befel me I have valued the kindness you and your fami* 

ly have shown me ; how much it has depressed me to see 

the necessity of taking leave of you forever, if only to 

spare you all future apprehension of what you have, I fear, 

deemed impertinent ; believe «tbat 1 am sufficiently punished 

for it by the change of look and tone which at this moment I 

observe, and with which, for these last few hours, I cannot 

but feel I have been regarded. But this makes no difference 

in the grateful and devoted feelings of honor and esteem with 

which I have ever viewed both you and yours. I leave you 

Madam, and will not tax Mr. Hastings' friendship to renew 

the honor he has done me, by inviting me again ; happy if 

I can by this put an end to any fears of his or yours, if you 

have entertained them, which the levity and inconsiderate- 

ness of servants-may have occasioned." 

During this speech. Bertha seemed so astounded, that when 
1 here paused, she could not reply* Her color came and 
went, and she hardly yet raised her eyes so as to see that I 
had taken my book from my pocket to present to her. When 
she saw it in my hand, a look of surprise, curiosity, and doubt 
as to my intention, flitted across her countenance, and she ev- 
idently waited with interest to be told what 1 meant by pro- 
ducing the well-known book. 

I left her not in uncertainty, but, presenting it, observed, 
'^ Perhaps no miser's treasure was ever so dear to him as this 
book has been to me. U has ever been my pride, my pleas*- 
ure, my companion, and my friend. In no change of scene. 
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in no one hour of the day, and hardly of the oight, have I 
ever been without it. It has solaced and exhiiirated tnany a 
melancholy moment, when far away, hopeless of seeing you 
again, and weighed down with a sense of my own compara- 
tive humbleness, I have thought of the beautiful giver of it, 
and of the condescending frankness with which it was given. 
That delight has, I fear, now left me to return no more. I 
seem to have ofiemled the giver, or at least she seems es- 
tranged from me. Perhaps for me it is as well. It may be 
better, indeed, that I should look no more upon it ; but while 
in my possession, to lay it aside would, I know, be impossi- 
ble ; therefore it is best to restore it to its original owner.'' 

Miss Hastings was here much overcome ; she breathed thick 
and fast, and looked greatly moved ; yet her collectedness 
did not desert her. She ;^as surprised, perhaps grieved, but 
her dignity remained ; and though affected as 1 have describ- 
ed, there seemed no re-action of feeling (if I may so call it) 
towards me. Stie received the book from my hand with 
something like tremor, and I observed a tear fall upon it as 
she laid it on the table. But quickly recovering — 

^' Is it possible," said she, '' that I can have been so mis- 
construed in anything I have said or done, as to be thought, as 
I evidently am, unjust and capricious ? I beseech you, Mr. De 
Clifford, not to believe me so light as either to give or with- 
draw my esteem lightly. I well recollect the pleasure I had 
in being allowed to present you, as the friend of him who is 
lost to us, with this poor book. I never thought, or wished, 
to have it returned ; and if it has been so valuable to you, I 
am sure that is not a reason why the wish should now occur. 
But if the delight you say you received from it has passed 
away, it is not for me to refute your opinions, or refuse to re- 
ceive it back." 

Here she looked earnestly at the book as it lay on the 
table, and a tear again evidently trembled in her eye. Re- 
suming, she went on : 

" You talk, Mr. De Clifford, of leaving us to-morrow. My 
father cannot oppose it, if you think your duty elsewhere, 
or what has happened here, requires it ; of which you 
alone are the judge. All I can say — and I do so most sin- 
cerely — is to hope that you may not travel before your 
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Strength is equal to it. If really, however, you feel strong 
enough, we cannot oppose your wish. But never can we 
forget our obligations to you, in coming so promptly and 
^o kindly to support my sinking brother, and afterwards 
ourselves ; — though that was too soon rendered powerles§ by 
the lamentable accident under which you have so much suf- 
fered. That it should have happened to you while my fath- 
er's guest, cfnhances our concern ; and coming too, so close 
after the most unhappy of all calamities " 

Here her feelings got the better of her ; and whatever for- 
mality had before appeared, from whatever cause, she forgot 
it all in this allusion, thus surprised from her, as to her broth- 
er's fate. A sort of convulsive sigh prevented her from going 
on, till at length she added : 

'^ No : no one felt for us under this mournful event more 
than you, Mr. De Clifford; and yet your interest about us 
has produced calamity to yourself; wounds to your person, 
and unhappiness, it should seem, to your mind. Whatever 
you have fancied as to changes, which circumstances, I think, 
might account for, do you think we can see this with indiffer- 
ence, or let you part from us, as you say you think it right to 
do, forever, with coldness? No; as we never can forget 
whose friend you originally were in the family, or the sympa- 
thy you have shown us on his loss, so we shall ever be inter- 
ested in your prosperity, and ever happy to hear of it. More 
I cannot say." 

At this she again took up the volume I had restored to her, 
looked at it with emotion, and turned from cffe evidently to 
hide and recover from the effect of her feelings. 

I was deeply affected ; nevertheless, there were parts of 
this speech in which caution seemed so studiously united with 
kindness, that I was left without a hope to rest upon, that I 
ever had been or could be any thing to her, though she was 
still ever}* thing to me. The little proofs of tenderness she 
shewed on taking back the book, proceeded evidently from 
her goodness, and the surprise occasioned by the sight and rec- 
tum of her present, — which, pleased as I was to observe ber 
emotion, I did not fail to remark she accepted without remon- 
strance or opposition. Her reasoning, too, on the expression 
of my feelings, was cool and without any disturbance. She 
was sorry that in my weak state I should leave them, but 
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took no pains, or, at least, was not desiroas to delay my de« 
partare. In fact, she took me at iny word. Upon the whole, 
it was erident that I was notbiog to her, and I felt accord- 
ingly, 

1, endeavoured to speak, but my heart was too full. Yet» 
after the interest she had expressed, 1 could not leave her 
coldly ; and I bad no other opportunity to bid her farewell as 
I wished. I was already on the threshold, and had begun to 
retreat in silence, but turned and perceived she had thrown 
herself into a chair, and was leaning her cheek on her hand, 
as if reflecting on every thing that bad passed, certainly not 
as if it bad been indifferent, but with most entire acquies- 
cence, and with no expectancy that the conversation should 
be renewed. 

Though much moved, I had no wish to interrupt this state. 
I saw that with whatever frieudly feeling Bertha might have 
regarded me, she could part, at least, with all the demonstra- 
tion of it the moment a suspicion arose that 1 loved her ; and 
that suspicion, spite of the excuses made for delirium, bad now 
got possession of her mind. Hence her cool decision of pur- 
pose, though at the expense of no inconsiderable degree of 
that exquisite feeling which though always united with firm- 
ness, was her characteristic. 

Thoroughly impressed with these truths, I governed myself 
accordingly in the farewell I still wished to take of her. 

<< I cannot leave you, Miss Hastings," said I, '^ after all the 
condescending things you have just uttered, without at least 
thanking you for them. Very sweet will their recollection be, 
whatever may become of roe. In struggle, in misfortune, in 
poverty, in obscurity, or in a prosperous career, should Heaven 
so will it, the remembrance of your virtues, of your sweet- 
ness — and may I not add, the hope of your good-will — will 
cheer me on my road through the world, though I may never 
see you again. Ought I ever indeed to wish to do so, even 
could I suppose myself welcome, or return to a spot, where I 
em a supposed object of pity ? No ; the golden days of my 
life are over, never to return ; nor would Miss Hastings her- 
self wish me to regret leaving a place which, though I once 
thought it heaven, is heaven no longer. Alas ! it is too clear 
that Foljambe Park is now no place for a comparative out- 
cast." 
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Bertba started at these words, aod shewed evident dis- 
tress in her countenance, waving her hand as if she wished 
ine to desist from such a strain, so I only added, '^ It is, bow- 
ever, to you, a place of happiness. May you ever be, as yoo 
are, its ornament and its pride, the solace and support of your 
excellent parent, and the dispenser of blessings to all around 
you r 

I could go no farther ; my unfeigned and unbounded re- 
spect, as well as love for her, quite unmanned me, in thus 
hopelessly leaving her ; and 1 am ashamed to say, that while 
emulating the firmness of a philosopher, 1 shewed the weak- 
ness of a woman. 

Bertha perceived it, though having covered her face with 
her band, I had no power to observe what her own feelings 
were, except that a deep and hysterical sob, which fell on my 
ear as I left the summer-house, shewed that, though I was 
willingly allowed to depart, it was not without sympathy. 



CHAPTER V* 

I RETURN TO OXFORD, ITS ALTERED ASPECT. 

He's full of alteration and self-reproving. 

I HAVE SO little pleasure in commemorating the remaining 
hours which I spent at Foljambe Park previous to returning 
to Oxford, that I hastily pass them over. It is almost sufB- 
cient to say, that after my mournful parting with Bertha, I 
saw her no more. 

When two persons lay themselves out to avoid one onoiher, 
the chances are strong that they do not meet. Hence, Ber- 
tha remaining all the rest of the day in her chamber, and I 
either in the lower rooms or out of doors, we pretty well 
provided against encountering, again till dinner. For my own 
part, I marked this as another proof of her newly-assumed 
distant behaviour ; and this was only confirmed when we 
assembled for dinner — I mean Granville and I, with Mr. 
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Darling, the clergyman of the parish ; for Mr. Hastings com- 
iog ID, with an anxious countenance, and somewhat solemn 
step, observed, he was sorry we must dine without bis daugh- 
ter, for she was far from well* 

Th'is cast a gloom upon us all ; though I own, at first, I was 
by DO means certain whether the illness was not assumed, ia 
order to avoid the exhibition of a consciousness which might 
be unpleasant. But Bertha was no dissembler, and when 
Mrs. Margaret, in answer to inquiries as to what she would 
like sent her, brought down word that she declined eating any 
thing, and would only take some tea, I began not only to be- 
lieve, but to be alarmed ; nor was my anxiety diminished, 
when, after dinner, Mr. Hastings leaving the bottle, which 
was seldom his custom, for Granville to administer, passed up 
stairs and did not return. 

A sort of gloomy abstraction ensued ; Granville was serious, 
I uneasy and involved in considerations of the future, and Mr. 
Darling, after being reduced to bestow himself upon the wine 
and fruit, thinking he was in the way, called for his horse, 
and jogged quietly home. 

The evening passed off heavily, and 1 was any thing but 
cheerful. Indeed, the house was itself a house of mourning, 
and little able to bear any new uneasiness ; the night, 
therefore, was not happy. 

The next morning, however, which I had fixed for my de- 
parture, gave better tidings of Bertha, though she still kept 
her chamber, — whether from design or inability to leave it, I 
could not tell ; and I took leave of Mr. Hastings alone. He 
had graciously ordered his chariot and four to take me to York ; 
I stept into it with tolerable alacrity ; and when it drove from 
the door, I seemed to turn my back upon all that was worth 
living for in the world. 

Sad and serious were my reflections during ray too-long 
journey ; for not foreseeing how necessary it was to get as 
quickly over the ground as possible, I had embarrassed myself 
with a horse at York, most mistakenly preferring solitary 
meditation in a slow journey back to Oxford, to the rapid 
mail-coach just then established, with the company of in- 
quisitive strangers. Nevertheless, I behaved manfully, and did 
not scruple to look my position full in the face. What gave 
me most hope of myself was^ that, however hurt and wounded 
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in pride, I could not blame Bertha. I tbou|[ht she had be- 
haved with perfect propriety, and doing her this justice gave 
me consolation. 

As I approached Oxford, however, and contemplated the 
new life I was evidently to lead there, never before or since 
did that interesting place appear so dismal. I perceived that 
my mind was jaundiced. Beautiful as Oxford still was, the 
associations which give to its beauty its principal charm were 
now wanting. I no longer thought of it as the abode of 
science, of genius, of an inexhaustible mine of learning, the 
haunt of cultivated spirits, holding their arms open to myself 
to become one of them ; but as a mere place of exile for a 
given time, though from what country I knew not, because to 
what country I myself belonged I could not tell. Even 
Maudlin Tower, once as I thought an emblem of tranquillity, 
no longer had charms for me. I passed it without being con« 
scious of its existence, far less of its beauty. 

What made me almost angry was, the happy air of content, 
inspired by peace and leisure, which the town and colleges 
seemed to wear, although it was night. All the buildings ap- 
peared illuminated, yet there was no noise or bustle ; for the 
lights proceeded — or seemed with a little imagination to do 
so — from the quiet lamps of study. Their inmates, thought I, 
have very different mistresses from mine; the Muses seldom 
refuse the worship of those who court them. I have played 
them truant, but perhaps they will receive me again. 

Such meditation had employed me from the time I reached 
what Pope calls " the gloomy verdure of Stonour ;" for I 
recollected his picturesque journey to Oxford, which, like 
myself, he approached, '* overtaken by the solemn light of 
the moon, without company, or any interruption to the range 
of his own thoughts." I experienced, also, the same surprise 
that he did, when, about half a mile from the city, all the 
bells tolled in different notes, the clocks of every college 
answering one another, and sounding (some in a deeper, some 
in a softer tone) that it was eleven at night. 

Having put up my horse, I proceeded with a heavy heart to 
Queen's, and gave but a sullen knock at the ponderous gatej 
The porter seemed in a state of happy drowsiness, which 
almost, or quite, envied. -He had no care but to open and 
shut. He knew nothing of refinement, and least o( all of a 

VOL. II. 4 
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refined aod misplaced passion. He was low and alone in the 
world) and content to be so. He seemed, however, glad', as 
well as surprised, to see me, and told roe ^^ Muster Fothergill 
would bie main glad too*" 

What fears did not this name inspire! I expected to be 
severely catei^bised, and almost wished fpr a tutor who was 
content with Greek lectures, without troubling himself with 
those on the heart. However, I had leisure enough to think 
all these things over during the night. My friend, the por- 
ter, had furnished me with a lanthorn, and Ilet myself into 
my room ; but bed never looked ^o little in^riting, and in the 
recess of an armed-chair, I lost myself in no very comfortable 
state for several hours. He must, however, be a wretch in- 
deed, who frightens away his soft nurse during a whole night. 
Accordingly, when i waked in the morning, 1 found myself in 
my bed, after something like refreshment and wiser thoughts 
had taken possession of me. The pang at leaving Foljarabe 
Park had done its worst. I had formed stern resolutions, not 
the les9 deeply fixed because I had given way to natural feel- 
ing in the first moments of parting ; and 1 began to have less 
fear of the meeting with Fothergill. 

As I had acquainted him with my accident, he very kindly 
waived the ceremony of my waiting upon him, and, on learn- 
ing my arrival, came to see me in my rooms ; then, having 
ascertained that there was scarcely any inconvenience re- 
maining from my wounds, be proceeded at once to the sub- 
ject which he supposed was uppermost with me. I concealed 
nothing ; but told him all I had observed that had raised my 
ideas of Bertha's character ; but, at the same time, all that 
bad fixed my conviction from herself, that to continue to love 
her would be vain. 

" How do you feel towards her ?" asked he. " Are you 
angry ?" 
^ " No.'* 

'* Is she in danger of losing the character she has gained 
with you ?" 

" No." 

" Do you yet hate her ?" 

*^ Oh, no. Though she hasr been more distant to me than 
I thought she could be, I shall ever look upon her as unequal- 
led among woroen^in every charm and every virtue." 
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" I have hopes of you," said Fothergill, " but 1 shall watch 
you. I will have no ionp walks, much less at midnight ; 
though I think the lesson you received upon that sort of ro- 
mance will save a repetition of it for some time to come.'' 

We then conferred on our plan of operations as to academ- 
ical pursuits, and he opened to me a view he had kindly fos- 
tered for my bene6t : this was, to stand at the next election 
for a Demy at Maudlin. 

" If you are once cured of your love of any females but 
the Muses," said he, ** the disposition you have shown for lit- 
erature, an a little interest, may, I think, insure your success, 
and you may then literally pursue the early footsteps of your 
favourite Addison." 

The thought gave me a pleasure that I could not — ^indeed 
did not try to conceal. It lighted up my countenance, and, 
in fact, was the first sensible excitement to ambition which I 
had hitherto felt. 

" You do not seem averse to my scheme," said Fothergill, 
'' and I hail it for more causes than one. Addison, you know, 
was not only distinguished as the most polite of our scholars, 
but became secretary of state. With such an example be- 
fore you, how soon will not the love of a boy sink before the 
ambition of a man?" 

* Is then ambition incompatible with love ?" 

'' It should seem that at least it should be made of sterner 
stuff. Recollect De la Rochefocault : — * On passe souvent 
de I'amour a I'ambition ; mais on ne revient guere de Tam- 
bition a I'amour :' and if, as ambition did with Addison, it 
lead you into politics and party, instead of sinking you into a 
country parson (which is only another word for a lover), you 
will soon be independent of the whole house of Has- 



tings." 



" I should not wish to forget them," said I. 

" I should not like you if you did," replied he ; " but if 
you succeed in the career I have proposed — if, as in your 
power, you become eminent as a scholar, and through schol- 
arship, an eminent public man — ^you may force the family to 
espect you, as if you were their equal ; and Bertha herself, 
rough she may not return your love, may feel a pride and a 
theasure in the thought that you have been her lover." 
pi How well did this observing man understand the springs 
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of human action. He knew that he was takin^^ me by my 
weak side. He saw that the bait bad succeeded. 1 showed 
it in the smile that played round my lips. For the first time, 
I began to think that the church was not the only career open 
to a decayed <rentleman, and that there were other parties 
than those of Athens and Rome. In short, the precedent of 
Addison, who had thrown off at Queen's proceeded to Maud- 
lin, and thence into the first ranks of society, had all the 
weight with me which my tutor intended. 

I told him I was impatient to begin. He smiled at my 
baste, but thought it augured well. '^ Enthusiasm in love," 
be observed, '^ too often makes a man a fool : in ambition, no 
one can be a hero without it." 

To be sure, the superstructure which Fothergill was thus 
endeavoring to raise seemed to have but slight foundations ; 
nevertheless, be was not without bis reasons, which may here- 
after be developed. 

This conversation put me in spirits. I braced myself up 
to exertion ; I strove for college honors, and succeeded ; and, 
on the strength of it, was introduced to the influential people 
at Maudlin, where Fothergill's universal reputation did much 
for me. In short, within a twelvemonth after the eventful 
visit to Foljambe Park, my first ambition was crowned, and 
the "decayed gentleman," with a fair proportion of elact^ be- 
came a Demy of Maudlin. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

THK PROGRESS OF INDOLENCE HISTORY OF SIR SIMEON 

SAUNTER. 

Ten thousands harms more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch. 

Shakspe ARE. -~^ntoni^ ^ Cleopatra. 

It must be owned that I have passed quickly over the 
ground hi this part of my history ; but as the life of a f^tu- 
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dent is ItUle interesting to any one but himself, I have nothing 
to do, in this part of it, but to report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. Nevertheless, there was one interval, of sad- 
ness indeed, but which at least occasioned a variety ; so I 
am bound to record it. 

The conquest over my affections was not accomplished 
either soon, or without considerable interruption in my efforts 
to succeed. Atone time, it not only cos[ raea severe illness, 
which fell in the shape of a fi^ver on my spirits, but went far 
towards a seemingly total change in my character. For 
whether the perpetual effort and struggle which I had to en- 
dure relaxed my energies, so that they could not recover 
their elasticity, or that my loss of hope in love made me de* 
spair of every other hope, there were times when no object 
seemed worth pursuing, and the vision with which Fothergill 
had dazzled me was sometimes obscured in 



^* Cloud instead, and ever-during dark. 
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At one time, after a long, most laborious, and exhausting 
fit of study, which perhaps caused much consequent weak- 
ness, 1 fell as it were into helplessness, and not only became 
dead to all power of exertion, but an actual sloth, both in 
body and mind, I shirked all the discipline of the college, 
on the score of illness ; if 1 opened a book, I could not proceed 
with it ; I postponed all business ; made promises, only to 
break them ; procrastinated in every thing, succeeded in 
nothing. In short, for near two months, exertion seemed to 
kill me ; I was even ingenious in excuses to avoid it ; and 
though Fothergill became bitter in his reproaches, and 
even threatened to abandon roe, my indolence seemed insup- 
erable. He, however, took a way peculiar to hioisell to cure 
me of it. 

While real disease seenoed to consume me, he made no 
effort to reason on these its dangerous effects, but called in the 
aid of medicine and kindness to restore me. But when this had 
in a great measure succeeded, and he observed me a willing 
prey to mental bitterness, rather than bodily weakness, he 
changed his battery, and as soon as he found I was capable of 
being reasoned with, did not fail to set before me the disgrace 
and misery 1 was preparing for myself in all time to come. 

VOL. ii. 4* 
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At first I only felt annoyed, and allowed him to preach ; but 
by degrees I began to argue with him, which he sagaciously 
bailed as an omen of improvement in my condition. He was, 
as the reader knows, keenly observant of manners and intellec- 
tual habits ; a man of maxims and illustrations, and always 
ready with examples, drawn from real life, in support of his 
theories. Of these 1 have already given not a few instances, 
extracted from what (as I have related) he called his book of 
human natpre ; and I, perhaps, have been thus particular, in 
order that I may record another not unamusing picture, which 
be had long before drawn, of the mischiefs of indolence. 

This, by way of practical support to his argument, finding I 
could bear it, he desired to set before me. The impression it 
made was deep and beneficial, and in fact went further to 
restore me than a whole volume of sermons. 

It was after having given some indication of a power and 
disposition to enter into his reasoning upon the mischiefs 
which my new character, as he called it, was brewing for my- 
self, that Fothergill produced the sketch he had some years 
before made, of an old friend, then no more, by name Sir 
Simeon Saunter. They had been undergraduates together at 
Queen's, and the picture which he had drawn of him was 
dramatic. 

Their friendship began by a convenient prompt, which 
Fothergill gave Sir Simeon at lecture. Not that his scholar- 
ship was mean ; though how^ he came to be a scholar at all, 
who scarcely ever would open a book till fqrced, moved every- 
body's wonder. If he read, it was in bed in a mornini;, from 
which no college punishment could ever move him, till eleven 
or twelve o'clock ; so that he generally passed his time as a 
prisoner, under an arrear of hn positions. No man deserved his 
name so well, for be spent the whole day in sauntering from 
one room to another, as if in search of what he could never 
find ; ** reminding us in this," said Fothergill, " of what was 
observed of the old Duke of Newcastle, who, having lost an 
hour in the morning, seemed to be running after it all the rest 
of the day," With all this he wsT^so good^-natured and well- 
principled that every body liked him, though esteem was often 
withheld, from the oonsequences of this his besetting sin. 

** It was several years," said Fother^Tiil in his nianu-f ript, 
•* after Sir Si'ueon had done with college, or rather college 
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with him (for in truth be was rustioated for indolence, and 
never returned to us), before I saw him aga^n ; thot^gh he 
once did muster up exertion enough to write me a letter, tel- 
ling nie that to avoid tbe bustle of the world, for which at 
thirty he found he was unfit, he had retired to what he called 
a Sabine farm he had in the county of Surry. 

When 1 did see him it was under most appropriate circum- 
stances. It had been my custom, after having been a long 
time together engaged in tuition, to give myself little relaxa- 
tions, by excursions to London or elswhere, as humour or the 
season prompted. In one of these to the metropolis, after 
having made the tour of theatres, concerts, and all other exhi- 
bitions, I had pretty nearly taken my fill of them, and began 
to think of more serious employments, when one morning or 
rather afternoon, walking in the park, I beheld a man more 
than half asleep on one of the benches. By his dress he 
appeared a gentleman, and from his features, in which there 
was a remarkable quietness, though his eyes were closed, I 
thoui|[ht I knew him ; but when be waked and rose soon af- 
terwards, the slouch in his walk assured me he could be uo 
other than my old college acquaintance. Sir Simeon 

When I made myself known to him, he shewed as much 
pleasure as a man of his habitual immoveableness could do, 
and after mutual greetings and inquiries, I found he had as 
usual got tired of himself, and was under great difficulty to 
know how to dispose of his enemy, time. 

'* And yet," said 1, "there is no want of means in this 
plaguy pleasant place, London ; though the advance of 
the summer might beckon you to your Sabine farm—" 

''O ! name it not," said he, "or if you do call it by its 
right natpe. Monotony Hall. 1 fled from it ibr variety's sake, 
but am sorry to say tbe extreme of variety here is worse than 
the absence of it there." 

" What think you," asked I, " of a good long tour, at home 
or abroad, and afterwards publishing your journal? You 
might disport yourself in first visiting, and then describing, 
either cities or deserts ; things animate or inanimate ; empe- 
rors, ministers, and beautiful duchesses ; or rocks, rivers, and 
forests. This would force exertion— .whi^u is all you 
want." 
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" Exertion !" exclaiaied he, " It is a coasutnmation de- 
voutly to " 

He could not even finish the line, but with a significant toss 
of his chin, and a long protracted yawn, gave me to under- 
stand it was a happiness beyond his power. 

*' For what could I propose to myself," said he, " in a tour, 
shut up in a close carriage, because I cannot bear an open 
one, or lounging in the cabin of a packet-boat, because I get 
tired of the bustle upon deck ? What could I derive from 
poring over a book of roads, or at best a view by others of the 
countries I came to visit myself? Then as'to a journal of what 
I saw — delightful in the contemplation — impossible in the 
execution ! I attempted it once, but was so occupied whh 
the description, that I scarce ever saw what I was describing." 

" Well, then," said I, " if you cannot journalize what you 
see, record what you think. The record of a man's mind 
may be still more interesting than what he sees." 

"Ah!" returned he, "I have tried that too, to relieve the 
flatness of solitude in my Sabine farm, as you call it, but soon 
grew so much ashamed of myself that I discontinued it* It 
was like Prince Darling's ring ; it pricked my finger so, that 
I broke it all to pieces, and threw the fragments into the 
fire." 

At this he seemed embarrassed, and even blushed, espe- 
cially when I said, perhaps a little unfeplingly, 

" If this is the case, I am afraid 1 have no hope for yon." 

To eticourage him, however, [ alluded to \ns professed love 
of literature, and asked him why he did not continue a re- 
source so never^failincr. 

"Why, there again," replied he, " I have the curse of in- 
dolence ; a fortune just enough to indulge, but not enough to 
cure it. If I were again at school, and afraid of a fiogging, 1 
might again read. Afraid of nobody but myself, ) am so 
extremely good-natured, or perhaps so little disposed to the 
trouble of correcting my faults, that I forgive them, and even, 
1 fear, lik« them too well to part with them. However, do 
you know I am all the better for this confession ? I feel 
roused by it, and bad [ such a friend as you always at my 
elbow, I really believe I might do something. For example, 
if you would come and see, or rather reside with me during a 
vacation, I might perhaps recover a taste for reading, and not 
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let it evaporate as I do in newspapers and magazines ; tliough 
they also are now so confoundedly deep and reflective, that it 
requires exertion to keep pace even with them* What say 
you to it ?" added he. brightening. " If your time is not en- 
gaged, will you accept my proposal, and go home with me 
to-morrow ?" . 

" I might have many worse offers," answered I, though 
with hesitktion. 

" Then why not say yes ?" added he, and the thought it- 
self kindled something like activity in his countenance and 
manuer. 

I asked for time to consider ; and promising him an answer 
the next day, we separated. 

On my return home to my lodgings in King's Road, the 
nursery -gardens smelt and looked so sweet, aud the daisies 
and lilacs seemed so much what they have been called, the 
lovely harbingers of spring, that they very much seconded 
the invitation of Sir Simeon. I had, in fact, had enough of 
liberty, and, perhaps, fearing I might grow too much.like Sir 
Simeon himself, I resolved to accept his proposal. 

He was overjoyed when I told him so ; began that instant 
to pack up his trunks ; and, spite of the remonstrances of 
John, his man — to whom, in general, to save trouble, I found 
he allowed a most absolute sway over his movements — he 
resolved we should set off the next day. 

This John (whom in time I learned to call Saunter's gover- 
nor, from his lecturing him pretty freely upon whatever did 
not please John himself), earnestly opposed his going home. 

" You are never happy there/' said he, "nor well neither : 
I always say it does not suit you, though I cannot tell what 
does — for you never shoot, you never go to sizes, nor even to 
races ; and though so close to Brighton, you are afraid of 
meeting the prince, or the east wind. You lose money by 
farming; we can seldom get you on horseback, though you 
giive Lady Norton 6fty guineas for her pad because she said 
it was too quiet for her ; and you hate visitors like poison. 
L always say a country life does not suit ^ou, and so this 
here gentleman, who has persuaded you to go back, will find 
when he gets to the Hermitage." 

it was in vain I protested to Mr. John, that I had really no 
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share in the roovecnent ; that it was his master's own resolu- 
tion, who I supposed, knew best what best agreed with him. 

" No he don't though," replied the valet governor, " and 
you may soon find that out if you come along with us. Peo- 
ple as has nothing to do but eat their dinners never know 
how to please themselves in that even, let alone other things. 
I think it a little odd you should know master better than me, 
who have served him ten years ; however, 1 suppose we roust 
go, and so I won't take no more trouble about it." 

This was said with a mixture of huiSshness with good-> 
nature, and being wholly unchecked by his master, 1 found 
the latter was in one of those domestic dilemmas from which 
few can deliver themselves — that of being governed by his 
servant. I was only fearful that Mr. John would consider and 
therefore hate me, as a rival — which might disturb my quiet 
at the Hermitage, to which I had begun to look forward with 
some pleasure. 

However, I left my friend fully resolved upon the plan he 
had proposed, and preparing to think instantly of a scheme 
for our studies, in which, if he had but such a companion, he 
said, as I, he was sure he should make great progress. 

The next day we set off for Surry; and upon our arrival 
at the end of the private way to the house, out of the high 
road to Ryegate, near which it was situated, we were stopped 
some time by the gate, which, instead of being erect, lay flat 
across the entrance — in fact, torn from its remaining hinge, 
the other having long been broken, without being renewed. 
This produced an actual scold (a bold exertion) from Sir Sim- 
eon to John^ 

** Have I not often told you," said he, " to get that un- 
fortunate gate mended ?" 

** Yes !" replied John, " but you as often told me not to 
do it, for you wanted an alteration, and would plan it yourself, 
which you never did." 

Sir Simeon was dumb. 

Having got over the interruption, we arrived at the house, 
which, though originally comfortable, was in a most neglected 
state. Several of the windows had been broken, and the 
panes replaced with oiled paper, which having again been 
blown in by the wind, was now flapping about in most com- 
fortless disorder. The whole front seemed to have been a 
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Stranger to paiot for several years, and the frames of the 
windows and doors exhibited not a few symptoms of dry-rot. 

Had my friend been a miser, which he was not, I should 
have set ibis down to niggardliness. But I soon discovered 
that it arose from the same source as all his other faults-— 
procrastination. He confessed that he bad designed a thoroiigh 
repair for several years, and it was not therefore worth while 
to be troubled with a partial one ; all was to be done at once. 
This he deferred till he should settle at what watering place 
be should pass the summer, while the repair was to be done 
in bis absence ; but as this nevifwas settled, and he n^ver 
bad been absent, all remained as it was. 

On entering the house, 1 discovered that John was not the 
only domestic who assumed a right to regulate the conduct 
of the master. We were met on the steps. by a tall, well- 
made, comely woman, with a quick eye and very active man- 
ner, with a letter in her hand which she seemed only just to 
have received. Not in the least minding me, she accosted 
her master (brandishing the letter at him) with— 

'^ This is so like you. Sir Simeon, not to give one the least 
notice of your meaning to return, till you come yourself, all 
of a jerk. I have only this moment received your letter, and 
if it had been written a week ago it would have been no more 
than was right, to get the house in order, it is in such a pickle. 
And as for the strange gentleman (looking at me), I don't 
know where to put him, for I was resolved to have the paint- 
ers in the blue chamber, to keep it from perishing." 

1 own I was surprised at such a lecture from a housekeeper 
to her master, and not less at the quiescence with which he 
took it. 

" Well," said he, " Mary, do not ba angry, that's a good 
woman, but take it quietly ; and I dare say we shall do very 
well, if you will only be good-humoured and exert yourself." 

At this Mrs. Mary, with rather a suppressed laugh, be- 
tween a smile and a sneer, retired across the hall, muttering 
pretty audibly, ^^ Exert myself! Yes ! 1 needs must, for you 
never do ;" — and with this she vanished to give directions to 
her maids. 

This was to me quite a new scene, but I was sorry to see 
it fretted my friend, who was even abashed when he led the 
way into a parlour that was quite dark from the shutters not 
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yet having been opened ; nor was be consoled by Mrs. Mary's 
returning to perform that duty, and observing in rather a rally- 
ing tone. 

''Ah ! liice master like man, as the saying is. No wonder 
we are all lazy in this house." 

This, however, was quali6ed by a good-humoured and 
really taking smile (for she was extremely welUlooking), as if 
to make up to her master for the brusquerie of her reception 
of him. 

This smile restored the peace which I feared might have 
been broken, not by Sir Simeon, who exhibited much patience, 
but by the handsome housekeeper, who seemed to be quite 
sensible of the power which her beauty, or her manageroeot, 
or both, gave her over her chief. 

Welj, the roojTi was at last set in order, and a question was 
made about dinner. 

" What can you give us, Mary ?" asked Sir Simeon coax- 
ingly. 

" Give you !" quoth the lady, lesuming something of her 
flippancy, " what can you expect? When people come with- 
out notice, they must only look for potluck, as the saying 
is. There is nothing in the house but cold meat, and eggs 
and bacon, and it is too late to send to Ryegate to the 
butcher's." 

Sir Simeon looked at me enquiringly, and I thouohi it right, 
in a tone which, had it been to a duchess, could not have 
been more civil, to assure Mrs. Mary that nothing could be 
more agreeable to my taste than what she had proposed, par- 
ticularly accompanied as it was with so much neatness, and 
such a kind welcome as she had shewn. 

This drew another smile from the concierge, who even 
dropt me a courtesy, said I was very polite, and she would 
endeavour to find me a comfortable room, though the blue 
one was, as she observed, all, she did not know how. 

'SShe is a good creature," said Sir Simeon, as she left the 
room, '^ only a little touchy now and then, when she is put 
out, as it must be owned she has been by so sudden an 
arrival." 

To this I assented, and my friend, to pass the time while 
dinner was getting ready, proposed to shew me his garden. 
Here was wild work ; it was indeed ^' unweeded, and grown 
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to seed ;" patties and thistles in as much or roore abundance 
than cole worts or cauliflowers. The roses were stifled by 
6eld poppies, and the* sweet violet by quitch-grass. The 
walks, too, which had once been gravel, were entirely covered 
and wet with moss; yet there were two men and a boy 
apparently at work, and Sir Simeon told me be was passion- 
ately fond of gardens. What is more, I really believe be was 
so, but it was of those which 

" Live in description, and look green in song." 

In fact, I observed, in the course of a very few days, that 
the passion was solely in the imagination, which indeed al- 
lowed him charmingly to lounge gn a sofa, and drink the 
pages of Virgil and De Lisle, without troubling himself with 
spades or pruning-knives. To bestir himself personally, or 
do more than express a wish (for he scarcely ever reached the 
energy of an order, and that was always through his prime 
minister 7ohn), was far. beyond his power. 

'^ It is sad," said he, on seeing that I observed the desola- 
tion, " to think hgw my people treat me. Day after day 
have I ordered these beds to be trimmed — for the epithet of 
trim belongs appropriately to a garden — and yet you see what 
a state it is in. That gap, too, in the quickset, through which 
thosQ confounded fowls, and even sheep, enter when they 
please, I have ordered ten times to be mended, yet it is not 
done." 

" Did you speak to the gardener yourself?" asked I 

" No ! but I sent him a good scold by John." 

" Which perhaps was never delivered." 

Sir Simeon turned a little red, but presently said, '^ Well, 
my good friend, 1 am glad, however, that you are with me. 
We will now keep things in order; the first step to which is, 
I oVn, too keep me in order myself; which, though no easy 
matter, perhaps you will kindly undertake." 

Pleased with this candor, I told him not to despair, as the 
first step to cure a fault was to be sensible of its existence. 

'^ Ah !" said he, with a sort of uneasiness in his look, 
" that is very well in theory, and 1 have told myself so fifty 
times, till, by dint of confessing, I have got so used to it, that 
my conscience is no longer pricked. 1 begin even to com* 

VOL. If. 5 
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pound with the disease, and think it not altogether fatal, 
though dangerous. But/' added he, with his usual fondness 
for Horaee, ^' I never was one of those 

' Qiaos curxiculo pulyerem Olympicuxa coUegiase jnvat.'* 

1 am content, nay, seem to have bargained, to leave this to 
your more active spirits, provided you leave me ia my turn 

** Stratus nuc ad aquiB lene caput sacrse.' '*f 

"I perceive," said I, " your taste for Horace has not left 
jou, and he will, no doubt, make part of our readings togeth- 
er. I suppose you have matured the plan for our studies, 
which you said it would* be such a pleasure to you insiantlij 
to arrange.'' 

He smiled again at his own procrastination, but like most 
procrastinators, had a reason for it. 

"Why, I did think of it," said he, " and fell asleep with 
meditating upon it yesterday after dinner ; but who can ar- 
range a plan of study at an hotel in a tumultuous town ? so 
I thought I wocfltTcTeier^ till we got down here, *'bere, too, 
I might have the benefit of your assistance." 

" You are sure," said I, ** you thought of all this ?" 

" Quite sure," replied he ; but all further discussion wns 
put an end to by Mr. John's advancing on the walk, to an- 
nounce that dinner was on the table, and to ask what wine 
be should put out. 

" 1 think we will have the old hockeim," answered Sir 
Simeon. 

" 1 think not," said Mr. John ; " you know it alwavs gripes 
you." 

*' Well, but Mr. De Clifford might like it," obs-rved his 
master, arguing the matter. « 

"It's very expensive," replied John ; " and I thought the 
gentleman was your intimate friend. I think poit might 
do." 

• ** Whom it delights 

In clouds th' Olympic dust to roll." — Francis^ Horace. 

1 *^ At some soft flowing fountain's head, 
Or in the shade his limbs are spread/' — Id. 
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^^ Confound your impudence," retorted his master, now 
roused to real anger, and looking very red. *^ You abuse my 
indulgence, sirrah ! and* I will certainly do what I have often 
said — dismiss you my service.*' 

'^ I don't think you will," muttered John, sotta tocCf and 
as if to himself, but so as to be heard. 

" There it is," observed my friend, cooling, as John got 
out of sight ; '^ the rascal believes, what 1 am afraid is true, 
that I cannot do without him, and takes liberties upon it." 

'^ And Mrs. Mary," said I, rather perhaps too significantly^ 
for 1 perceived he did not like it, and I was sorry to think it 
might spoil the digestion of a good dinner, one of the great 
helps to which, as is held by all dietetic doctors, is good hu- 
mour. 

When we entered the dining-room we found the aforesaid 
Mrs. Mary, who had arrayed herself in a silk gown, standing 
at the head of the table, with a carving-knife and fork in her 
bands, and preparing to do the office it indicated, for her mas- 
ter. This, I saw, annoyed him, for he actually frowned at 
her, as he said, 

" Not now, Mrs. Quickly ; you see I have company, and 
I suppose we can carve for ourselves without troubling you*" 

" You never do so, by yourself," replied the lady, " and I 
thought you would want me ; but do as you please^^I see I 
am not wished for." 

And she flounced out of the room in something very like a 
passion. 

For my part, 1 did not know what to think of these exhi 
bitions, and feared downright rebellion in the two real mana- 
gers of the house, for it was plain the master did not manage 
it himself; so to conciliate peace, I begged that he would 
make no alteration in his usual table habits on my account. 

" If Mrs. Mary has been accustomed," said I, ** to -•" 

" O 1 dear, no !" he replied, pretty briskly (though I could 
see Mr. John turn his head to the side-board to conceal a 
laugh), " I would never permit such a thing as a regular 
custom ; only as Mary is an excellent carver, and I own I 
like to have things done for me, besides being a very bad car- 
ver myself, she sometimes, when quite alone - * ■'■■" 

<^ Sits down with you, I suppose," interrupted I, obsenr- 
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iDg that there was actually a third plate laid at the table ; 

^^ and I beg to say I shall be distressed '' 

"You are quite wrong," interrupted he in histurn, as if 
piqued, and mustering a tone of courage ; " she is my ser- 
vant, but not my companion, though certainly often of great 
use to a man who is an invalid, lives so much alone, and 



if 



What he was going to add, I was prevented from knowing, 
by a violent Gt of sneezing which seized Mr. John at the side- 
board, unfortunately, so like a laugh, that his master was an- 
noyed at it ; the prudent domestic, however, diverted it by 
saying, 

" Indeed, Sir Simeon, you and the^gentleman had better 
eat your dinners; the eggs be already cold, and you may tell 
him all about Mary afterwards." 

I thought this motion so proper, that I seconded it, and Sir 
Simeon shewing no disposition to keep up the subject, we 
began to attack the dinner in good earnest. The eggs were 
soon dispatched, as well as a cold shoulder of lamb, which 
Mrs. Mary had intended for her private eating, and thfrfaock 
proving excellent, we did not refrain, on account of the ex- 
pense which bad occasioned John's regrets, from doing it 
ample justice. 

After this was dispatched. Sir Simeon proposed coffee, 
"which Mary," said he, " makes admirably, and generally 
pours it out herself, let who will be here ; so, as she is 
seemingly proud of it, I like to indulge her. I hope you have 
no objection." 

Whether I had or not would have signified little, for the 
rustling of her silk gown announced that Mrs. Mary was at 
the door, and she entered, coffee in hand, observing, rather 
briskly, that we ought to drink it directly, or it would get 
cold, and that nothing was so bad as cold coffee. She set us, 
indeed, an example of her sincerity in what she preached, by 
taking a cup hei%elf, for there were three on the board. 

Seeing my friend again a little embarrassed, I did not seem 
to remark this, but began to treat Mrs. Mary as one of the 
company, to which she plainly seemed to think herself en- 
titled ; and as I saw Sir Simeon was puzzled ho\Y to behave 
upon it, I directed some civilities to her, which had so good an 
effect, that when she rose to leave us she said she was glad 
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that Sir Simeon (for she did not call him master) bad brought 
down so agreeable a gentleman with bim as a companion, 
^* which 1 always told bim," added she, "was all he wanted.'' 

I now began to see plainly that my friend, with all bis men- 
tal acquirements, was in a state of absolute pupilage to both 
his servants ; a degradation of which it was doubtful whether 
he was even ashamed, but which, at all events, it was evident 
he could not break through ; and I own I was much struck to 
think of such vicissitudes in the history of human nature. 
Here was a mnn of birth, fortune, and education, and a mind 
by no means incapable of enjoying them, reduced to abso- 
lutely worse than a cypher, from the sheer indulgence of coa- 
stitutional indolence. 

This phenomenon, for such it seemed, though it only broke 
upon me by degrees in the course of the evening, was demon- 
strated the next day, in still greater clearness, when Sir Sim- 
eon very candidly lamented his case to me, and put it to my 
friendship to extricate bim from what he called this domestic 
tyranny. 

Tcwte him, I said he ought to marry. 

" W^, no," said he, with some awkwardness of look ; 
'Mhere are many things which make that impossible." 

I asked what ? but all I could (^et from him was the trouble 
it would cost to CQ^t a woman proper for bim in the eye of 
the world ; not to 'mention that the tyranny of a wife would 
be worse than that of a servant. 

" The one," added he, with something resembling firmness, 
*• I may discharge." 

" If you dare, or have the power," observed I, at which be 
reddened, and gave a deep sigh. " Come," I continued, 
really feeling for his embarrassment, " I see how it is ; you 
would rather bear the ills you have, than fly to others which 
you know not of.'* 

"Thank you, thank you," said he ; " I believe that is the 
true secret. 1 can bear with these people, because, knowing 
that they are not my equals, I think I can assert myself when 
I please ; but not so if 1 married a woman of family, who 
would always be standing on hei^rights, and would browbeat 
me out of my life, if only to assert them. Besides, I must 
own, what I dare gay you have already discovered, that from 
being so early my own master in the world, I have indulged 
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tny constitutional indolence and indecision till I am unfit for 
it| or almost to live with any companions but those you see." 

To encourage him, I told him that be who knew his own 
disease so well had made the first step towards recovery. 

He hesitated awhile, but then opening a drawer, he said, 

''Alas ! I fear recovery is hopeless, and you will probably 
say so too when you have perused this. I told you I had 
sometimes, in very want of other employment, undertaken a 
journal, which, from shame, I almost always destroyed as 
soon as written. This little recoid of only one month of my 
useless life is the only one that has escaped, and will prove to 
you how vain to roe have been all the adventitious gifts of 
what men call good fortune, and how much the lowest menial 
of my house, while he perhaps envies my lot, might be him- 
self the object of envy to his roaster." 

At these words he put into roy hands a small roll of paper. 
'' I give it you," said he, '' as my mental case, and as, if it 
were a bodily one, I would give it my physician. But our 
minds, perhaps, want physicians even more than our bodies. 
I feel that your presence here has already done me ^W-" 

I thanked him for bis confidence, and was proc^Ring to 
read, when, with his usual disposition to procrastinate, he 
said, 

"No; not now: by-and-by, if you please. To-night, to- 
morrow, or next day, will do quite as well. Besides, the post 
is just arrived with the daily and weekly papers ; and — thanks 
to the confounded energies of the press — merely to read, niuch 
more to digest, requires no small consumption of time ; but, in 
short, it is the only reading I venture upon." 

'' Well," said I, rather anxious to peruse the journal, which 
I thought would interest my love of exploring character, 
''yop shall not balk the fit while upon you ; your arm-chair 
and desk, I see, court you, and while you settle the politics 
of Europe, I — -*•" 

'' I hate all Re political part of a newspaper," interrupted 
he, " and always skip it, or lay it by for a more convenient 
time," 



" Which time," said I, "fcver comes." 
*' Not for wrong there," replied he, " In truth, dismission 
bore» me ; the cloudiness of the times alarqps me ; the weak- 
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ness of our governors does not assure me ; and the scurrility 
of parties disgusts me." 

" For heaven's sake, then," asked I, " what part of a 
newspaper does occupy you ?" 

"O! a great deal of it," answered he. " The advertise- 
ments, all of which I ponder, not only amuse, but instruct me 
in all that is^ really going on in trade, the arts, literature, and 
science, better than all the most elaborate leading articles, 
which are generally false estimates of every thing, every man, 
and every transaction of life. Then there are the deaths, 
birtbs, and marriages ; and the police reports, which give a 
truer history of the animal called man than all the columns of 
all the patriots, economists, and political philosophers put to- 
gether." 

" I could not help smiling at this ingenuity of defence iu 
excusing himself from every semblance of exertion, even in 
reading a newspaper ; but wishing to examine what 1 thought 
would be a rich curiosity, his journal, without the restraint of 
his presence, 1 said I would retire with it to my own room, 
and leave him to investigate the increase or decrease of our 
population in the deaths and marriages, and the history of 
man in the records of Bow Street*" 



CHAPTER VII. 



MISCHIEFS OF INDOL.ENCE. DANGERS OF INTERFERING IN 

OTHER people's AFFAIRS. 

Ts not this a strange fellow my lord, that so confidently seems to under- 
take this business, which he knows is not to be done; damns himself to 
do, and dares better be damn'd than do't ? ^ 

SHAKSFEARE.-^^/r« ff^A that Efids Well. 

My own experience often makes me pity any sincere man 
who undertakes to record the ^^erations of his own mind in 
its every day dress. For whatever the virtue or ability of 
th^ jdurnalist, teg thousand to one, if he be honest, his pages 
will depict a great deal of weakness, a great deal of vanity, 
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ar a great deal of folly. What good did the bistorian of his 
own heart, or of his own actions, ever do, except amuse the 
world by making them laugh at him; or instruct them to 
avoid, by making them hate his faults ? 

Do we want proofs of this ? Search the memoirs of Mont- 
pensier and Madame Roland, who are so good as to reveal 
their personal charms to the world ; or Rousseau, who reveal- 
ed all bis vices ; or Laud, who revealed his secret superstition ; 
or Doddington, who seemed to boast of his venality ; or Wat- 
son, or Cumberland, or Gilbert Wakefield, who, gifted with 
learning and powerful intellect, disfigured themselves with 
vanities — in the first two, most amusing ; in the last, most 
disgusting.* 

O that mine enemy would write a book ! was the wish of 
an injured man, panting for revenge. He would have im- 
proved upon it had he wished that book a journal. But if he 
does write one, let him have a care how he publishes it — or 
shews it, you will say, to a friend who will publish it for him. 

Poor, dear Sir Simeon ! But he is gone ; and as his tran* 
quility cannot be disturbed, and it may do good to those who 
are devoutly disposed to imitate him, I will venture to tell 
them what they may come to. Besides, as he bequeated rae 
all his papers, to do what I pleased with, it is scarcely, eveu 
virtually, a breach of confidence. ' 

Well ; behold me in my ami-chair above stairs, probing 
my friend in all his weaknesses, as laid bare by himself, with 
a view to be a beacon to himself. It is thus he begins : — 

^' 1 know my besetting sin, and this shall be its record, in 
order to warn me of its mischiefs. 1 am, and have been long 
a slave^ from sheer impatience of restraints upon my liberty. I 
am cursed with a fortune which delivers me from all attention 
to others, all regard to forms, and all anxiety to do any thing 
but to please myself; and it always pleases myself to do 
nothing at all. 

"But I will Hy, in the words of a man whom I resemble 
in nothing but hie ibleness and procrastination, ' Desidia 

* Nothing is here meant in dero|ktion of the learned, the sensible, the 
perspicuous, the eloquent Bishop ofLlandaff, whose abilities and firm in- 
tegrity cannot be disparaged even by the vanity scattered up and down 
his memoirs. But while the divine, the schoolman, ^nd the patriot poli- 
tician may profit much by them, at that vanity they have a legitimate 
right to laugh. 
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valedixi^ Syrenis istius cantibus surdum posthac aurem oh^ 
versumsJ^ If the world knew roe, I am a confounded hypo- 
crite. I atii reckoned good tempered, but it is because I am 
too indolent to be angry ; generous, because it is too raucb 
trouble to refuse what 1 am asked. But will I take paint to 
do any man good? Alas! no. Why, then, should I draw 
my own picture ? 

^' But let me not answer that at present for I only irir 
tend to draw it. I have already done enough, and lay 
aside my jjen." 

This was in the very spirit of the man, and accordingly, 
from the dates (for he actually did put dates to his exertions), 
I find he did not renew his intentions till that day month. I 
tben found the following entry :-— * 

^^ Day the first, — Received a long letter, with longer 
accounts, from my aoent, requiring an immediate answer,which 
I resolved to give ; but the weather wet, cold, and comfortless. 
Not in spirits to write; so put the letter on my desk, to an- 
swer it the next morning. 

^' Had a fall, from the carpet being unnailed. Mem, 
— To have it nailed directly ; but John out of the way. 

** Day the second, — Weather the same. Unfortunately 
the housemaid, who is far too tidy, had put my agent's letter 
out of sight, and I forgot it. Stumbled again over the carpet ; 
John never in the way. 

'* Day the third. — Observed my grandfather's picture hung 
awry. Got upon a chair to put it straight, but could not 
reach it. Looked for the steps, but they were not in the 
room. Steps are always out of the way. Mem. — To tell 
John about the picture as well as the carpet. 

" Day the fourth, — Picture still crooked ; had forgot to tell 
John ; looks very awkward. 

" Day the fifth, — Found my agent's letter in the drawer 
of the inkstand. Gave me a nervous fit, and sat down to 
answer it ; but on looking at my watch, found^e post would 
be gone before I could finish, so put it off tMl evening, when 
I felt too sleepy for accounts, so nostponed it till morning. 

" Day the sixth, — In excellenWjumour for commencing my 
journal, or reading, and resolved to pass the morning in the 

* A diary of Johnson quoted by Boswell : — " I bid farewell to sloth, re- 
solved henceforth to turn a deaf ear to her syren strains." 
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library, but found the windows shut up, and bad not been 
opened this month. Too close and damp to sit in it. 

"jY.B. — Servants always as bad, or worse, than their 
masters. My letter again put of sight, and 1 was too much 
occupied with subjects of study to think of it. My grandfather 
not yet put straight. I wonder John's own eyes do not see 
it without being to!d. Strange that I should always forget to 
tell him, as it is very offensive. Mary, however, found out 
the carpet, and nailed it herself without being told. A good 
creature that ; much shocked when she heard I had a fall." 

I was not unnaturally curious to find out what his love of 
study produced ; but all that I got was, that his books, which 
had been put up promiscuously on the shelves, to save time, 
some months before, had never been classed, and he could 
not possibly lead till they were. This he resolved (for he 
was always resolving) should be done by his own hand ; but 
finding he could do it better by John's, under his direction, 
and John always pleading some excuse for non-attendance 
(not unwillingly accepted by his master), the library and the 
desire of study remained in statu quo, as I suppose did the 
agent's letter, for it never was mentioned again. 

The following entry was characteristic — 

*' Wednesday morning, 9 o'clock. — Had very little sleep, so 
resolved to lie awhile. Broad awake, and in a reverie ; yet 
could not tell what I was thinking of. Got up at last, but 
found it was eleven, so put ofif shaving till after breakfast. 
Sat in night'gown and slippers. Put on one shoe ; but, tak- 
ing up Shakspeare, forgot the other. 

'^ Resolved to begin another journal, though so many bad 
failed. Spread paper for that purpose. Got as far as the 
date, and ' I intend' — but found the ink clotty and difficult 
to write with. Wished to ring for John to change it, but, as 
be was coming to take away the breakfast-things, thought I 
would wait. He did not come for an hour, when I had lost 
the thread of my reflections, and gave up the journal for that 
morning. Meantime I had begun to dress, but my eye hav- 
ing caught a view of the old church tower and the rookery, I 
leaned back in my chair, Rid fell into a charming reminis- 
cetice of old times, which lasted till John came in, and I had 
then forgot what I wanted. • 

'' Felt my beard, and as it was not very rough, thought I 
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would go without shaving ; but John said be was sure Mrs. 
Prettyman would call about the lease of her house, as it was 
so fine, and we bad been so long in settling it. > So I ordered 
the water ; bui before it came (John is always confoundedly 
long), I had again taken up Henry IV., and lost myself in 
Eastcbeap, Shrewsbury, Gaultree Forest, and Justice Shallow, 
«ind before 1 bad done, the stable clock struck one, and the 
water was cold. Servants being all gone to dinner, I did not 
likje to disturb them for more, and walked out into the grove 
in ray dressing-gown. 

" Weather fine, and rooks delightful. Their cawing al- 
ways soothes me. Enjoyed it while sitting on the long bench 
under the lime tree, which smelt very sweet, and the bees 
would have hummed me to sleep had not John, having fin- 
ished his dinner, bored me again with Mrs. Prettyman, and 
insisted 1 should shave. Felt my beard again, and not be- 
ing in a humour to hold the razor myself, told him to fetch 
Suds the barber, though I hate his dirty fingers and bad ra- 
zors. As Suds lives a quarter of a mile ofi;', I hoped this 
would give me a quarter of an hour's respite ; but in five 
minutes horribly alarmed by a ringing at the gate. Mrs.'Pret- 
lyman going to townjn her coach and four, and nobody to 
answer but Dolly Cook. Unfortunate that Mary was gone 
lip to Ryegate. Should not have minded it, only Mrs. Pret- 
tyman is such a fine lady, and, to give consequence to her 
son, who has an eye to the county, will always travel in her 
coach and four. Fool enounh to be ashamed, and sneaked 
in at the side door, but thought it needless to wash till Suds 
came. 

'* John returned without him, for he was out. Confound 
them both : but as I could not keep Mrs. Prettyman wailing 
(for I was afraid the lease would never be signed), I was 
forced to appear, after all, without being shaved. 

" This was not the worst, for, unfortunately, she piques 
herself upon being a woman of business, and would not sign 
till she had beard every word of the lease read over, which — 
as I never can find the places in reading a lease, was no small 
matter. I wonder why the de^ law language should be so 
totally different from any other. • 

** Thank heavvi, Mrs. Prettyman would not stay for the 
luncheon which John, in his officiousoess, brought in upon a 
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tray, and I was left my own roaster for the rest of the day ; 
only when Mary came in, she flew into a passion because 
Mrs. Prettyman called when she was out, which she was sure 
was by design. 

"N. B. The report is revived that I have views upon the 
rich widow. Heaven knows my innocence — bu^t it annoys 
Mary, who says she supposes she will be discharged; and 
there is no peace in the house when she is angry." 

This, though the record of only one morning, being a pret- 
ty accurate specimen of the manner in which my friend pass- 
ed his time for a month (for he then went to Ijondon, to get 
rid of himself, and probably of Mrs. Mary), 1 do not think it 
necessary to record more, except that there were not a few 
traces of good-nature to persons in the neighborhood, which, 
for his honor, ought to be told. 

• I observed, however, that my friend was always more free 
to give money than advice ; the latter requiring much more 
attention. He had therefore hit upon an ingenious method 
to indulge his indolency and good-nature at the same time ; — 
for in all cases of country business, he hud bargained with a 
neighboring attorney to answer questions for him, at the rate 
of half-a-crown a case, which in the end proved very pretty 
pickings to the said attorney. I observed, too, that in cases 
where pecuniary assistance was to be afforded, Mrs. Mary 
was chiefly commissioned to proportion and distribute the 
bounty ; which, as she had a long list of dependants and poor 
relations of her own, was chiefly, or entirely, confined to 
them. In this, too, no wonder if the caprice attributed 
(though so unjustly) to the sex when the have power, was 
sometimes apparent : at least I occasionally found such entries 
as these : — 

" I begin to think I have given Mary too much power ; in- 
deed I fear she has too much influence over me, and abuses 
it. The five pounds she gave to her first cousin, twice re- 
moved, the otBfer day, was neither necessary nor deserved, for 
John tells me he could . maintain his family very well, but is 
drunken and idle, and I hate idlers ; while the poor house- 
maid, whom she turned a#ay for being, as she said, disre- 
s^ctful, and too handsome for a housemaid, she refused to 
assist, though she supports her sick father ^nd little brothers. 
I must take the management of this into my own hands." 
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I was in hopes this would produce some kind of reform in 
the almonry, or at least some diminution of the housekeeper's 
influence. But no ! the next entry was this : — - 

'* I am terribly infatuated by this woman. When I scold- 
ed her for not carrying the three guineas to the widow towards 
her rent, she had the insolence to say she wanted it herself 
for the silk gown I had promised her, to give her a better air 
in my household. That was no reason for her not carrying 
the money to the widow. However, I believe she is attached 
to me, and I did certainly promise her the silk gown ; and 
besides, any thing for a quiet life. I must send John to the 
widow." 

Such memorials as these, of the increasing weakness of 
a mind capable of good, but ruined by being totally 
surrendered to the besetting power of sloth, made me tremble 
for my friend's happiness ; and indeed, I began to fear that . 
there were ties between him and his houskeeper, always 
degrading to a man who has any regard to reputation, often 
therefore lamentable and even irksome, and yet which even 
the firmest in other respects cannot always break through. I 
feared that this woman, who preferred her own silk gown to 
the relief of a poor widow, might be a mistress, nor was my 
fear the less that she should be a wife. Either way, my 
friend's liberty, and therefore his happiness, was overthrown. 
I resolved to search out the secret, and if not too late, to en- 
deavour to restore him to himself, though that might be only 
to a less disreputable state of vegetation. 

An opportunity was not long wanting, for that very eve- 
ning we took a walk, which Mrs. Mary allowed, after button- 
ing him up to the chin in a cloak, though the height of* 
summer, the evening air, she said, always making him sneeze, 
and if a cough came on he never got rid of it ; all which be 
submitted to with the resignation of a martyr. 

At first we were both silent, and I observed that he fre- 
quently looked behind him as if he feared being followed, till 
we had got quite beyond bis own precincts, into a little 
glen, which seemed retired enough for any confidence. 
Here he began by frankly asking what I thought of bis 
journaK 

** That it is honesty and candour itself," said I. 

^^ That is not what I mean. I want your advice, perhaps 
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your assistance, in a matter which, if you have perused the 
journal with attention, may have struck you. Indeed, it was 
for this end, I own, that I commended it to your notice ; for, 
without a word in my own extenuation, you will have per- 
ceived that I am in a wearisome thraldom of the worst kind 
-^thraldom to my own servants." 

'^ To one in particular/' observed I, watching his counte- 
nance. 

He looked down, but without dissent. 

'^ It is a thraldom," continued I, '^ which your position 
ought to be above ; and, as you ask my opinion, you ought 
instantly, as you may easily, deliver yourself from it." 

" Easily 1" said be, and shook his head. 

" Yes ; what is to prevent you, even on your return bome^ 
to give both Mr. John and Mrs. Mary their dismissal ?" 

^^ What, wiihout a cause ? The thing is impossible. You 
surely would not be so unjust. Besides, John is more neces- 
sary to me than you people of energy are able to understand ; 
and Mary " 

Here be hesitated. 

^^ Come," said I, ^^ let us be frank to one another, and al- 
low me an important question ; are the bonds you are under 
to this seemingly more than housekeeper " 

^^ Bonds!" cried he, colouring as red as scarlet, ^^ the jour- 
nal, surely, cannot have said any thing about the bonds ?" 

.Here he again faltered. 

^' It has made me suppose that you have not told roe the 
whole of your case in regard to this woman, or lady, as I pre- 
sume I must call her " 

*^ Lady !" interrupted he ; " Ah ! if she were !" 

« Wtat then >" 

" We should all be very different." 

" My dear feir Simeon," said I, solemnly, " I think I see 
the truth, though you have either been unwilling, or not bad 
the courage to tell it me. Your housekeeper is more to yoa 
than she seems, and you cannot get rid of her if you would. 
Is it not so ?" 

" Perhaps you are right," returned he, with emotion, for he 
treiabled. '^ The bonds, which bow you discovered, I cannot 
guess, are to an immense amount, and are of consequence 
even to my fortune." 
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'^ Bonds !" cried I in my turn, and asked his meaning. 

" Why you just now alluded to them, and they are for full 
five thousand pounds." 

^' I was both amazed and alarmed at the equivoque thus dk- 
covered, which confirmed my suspicions, though to what ex- 
tent was as yet not quite clear. I therefore entreated him, by 
our old friendship, to conceal nothing, but reveal his whole 
case, whatever it was, in order not to deceive ourselves as to 
the remedy. 

" I believe you to be a true friend," said he in return, " and 
I shall, perhaps, be relieved of a burthen by confiding every 
thing to you. I am then " 

" Married !" exclaimed I ; " married to your housekeeper?" 

" No ; thank heaven !" replied he ; *^ not yet." 

" Something worse then." 

" No ! nor that — not yet." 

I then gathered from him that his sbyi^ss, combined with 
bis too great love of ease, having driven him out of all society 
with his equals, yet not liking to be perpetuallj.silpne, he had 
admitted bis housekeeper to a mere familiar companionship 
than her situation as a menial warranted ; — that she bad first 
made bis tea ; then carved for him at dinner, and for that 
purpose sat down at table, when it would have been cruel not 
to have allowed her to eat a bit with him : then, as he was 
often ill with colds, she generally warmed his bed, tucked 
him up in it, aired his nightcap, and gave him his whey ;-'— 
^^ all which," said he, "she did at first in a manner so mother- 
ly, or rather so sisterly — for, indeed, she is only a year or 
two, or perhaps three, older than myself " 

Here he paused. 

" Why not," observed I, " say at once, so conjugally ; for 
that is what I perceive is coming ?" 

" Well, whatever it was," continued he, " the having her 
so constantly with me, as I may say, at bed and board, and 
DO one to divert my thoughts from her, I began to conceive a 
great regard for her." 

Out of gratitude, I suppose ?" 

Why, no doubt at first. And then she was so extremely 
gentle and respectful (very dtfierent, I own, from what she is 
now), that I began to think how comfortable a still closer 
intimacy would be ; so after a few months going on in this 
way, I offered her " 
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" Not marriage^ you say ?" 

^^ Not positively, according to our forras^ but what in Ger- 
tnaoy, you know, is called a left-banded one^ and tbis I 
thought she might accept." 

'^ And did, no doubt," said I. 

^' Why, DO. She indeed appeared greatly shocked at first ; 
nay, absolutely indignant ; and vowed she would leave me, 
whatever it cost her : that she did not think I would have ta- 
ken such advantage of her attachment to me ; and she shed 
so many tears, and was in such grief, for many days preparing 
to leave me, that I was at my wit's end how to keep her. la 
short, she was so determined on quitting me, and 1 felt what 
a loss she would be to me so severely, that though my pride 
would not allow me, and I would not bind myself to marry 
her according to law, and she was positive against any other 
arrangement, it ended in ray giving her a bond never to marry 
any one else as long as she remained in my service." 

I was astounded and grieved at such an instance of folly^ 
such want of energy, in my poor friend, but could not help 
asking, as Mrs. Mary was so immaculate, what was the con- 
sideration given for so improvident a bond ? 

'* None," said he, " but that she should continue to reside 
with me in quality of housekeeper, and not marry herself. 
Half also of the penalty was to be forfeited, if I should dis* 
miss her my service, even though 1 did not marry*" 

'Gracious heaven ! thought I, to what may not sloth and 
cowardice conduct us ! But as I really wished to know how 
an evidently artful, but uninstructed menial could have so en- 
tangled a man of understanding, whose only weakness was \a 
his nerves, 1 asked if ell this arrangement proceeded from Mrs. 
Mary alone, assisted as it might be by his own weakness ; in 
short, whether she had not had some coadjutor in weaving 
this net for hiro ? 

^^ Why certainly," replied he, ^' she had, and a powerful 
one too, in her brother, one Quick, a lawyer at Ryegate^ 
whom she consulted several times on my proposal of a left- 
handed marriage, about which he was very loud and angry, 
and threatened to expose me, of which I had horror. Had it 
not been for him, I perhaps should have succeeded, and at any 
rate have escaped this bond." 

'^ And what may be the bent (I will not say the determina- 
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tion) of your mind, upon this lamentable crisis, which you 
have well denomioated a thraldom ?" 

" Certainly not to marry her," returned he } " for you have 
DO notion, Sir, how different she is from what she was at first. 
She was then all calmness and submission^ quite a lamb. She 
is now a tiger cat," 

" Why not dismiss her ?'* said I, <* Put a bold face upon 
it ; you are rich enough, and the worst it can come to is to 
pay the half penalty." 

^^ It will never do," said be. 

" Why V 

*' Because the thought of it will break her heart, which, for 
all her fits of passion, is I am sure attached to me. She will 
cry by the hour, and I own I cannot withstand her tears," 

'* Pardon me," said J, afiected, but indignapt at this weak- 
ness of a good nature, ^^ if I say that there is no hope for you^ 
and you must be abandoned to your fate." 

'^ That is hard," said he with a sigh, <^ but it cannot be 
helped." 

We then began to move homewards, but were soon met by 
the gardner's boy, whom Mrs. Mary bad sent to find his mast- 
er ; for it was far too late for him to remain out, she said, and 
that if it had not been for the strange gentleman, she would 
have come herself. 

^^ You see" said Sir SJmeoi\, i^pt displeasedj^ '^ bow really 
she loves me^" 

" Or her own empire over you," observed I. 

" Hush, for God's sake," replied he, as we entered the 
house. ^ 

At the tea-table, where Mrs, Mary now presided without • 
scruple, unopposed by Sir Simeon, she took upon herself to 
give me a lecture for keeping him out so late, though it was 
August, and only eight o'clock. People, she said, whp did 
not know other people's constitutions, ought not to treat them 
as if they were the same as themselves^ ^^ I have no doubt," 
added she, " that Sir Simeon will have his lumbago agaip by 
sauntering in that damp glen, and then who is to blame for il?'^ 

In this talk at a person, I found Mrs. Mary quite an adept; 
for, during the evening, and all the rest of the time that I staid 
with my friend, she never addressed herself directly, either to 
him or me. It was always ^' some folks do this," and *^ some 
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folks oagbt to know that ;" with many other inuendoes, io 
which she sliewed considerable ingenuity. 

It bowerer, tq me, became at least a serious annoyance ; 
for, whether she feared a rival influence with Sir Simeon, who, 
10 proportioa to his deference to me, which increased daily, 
lost some of what he had for her, or whether she began to sus- 
pecty what was true, that I was endeavouring to rescue him 
from the tyranny of her dominion, she became markedly 
averse to me as a guest, and in no very measured terms some- 
times let iail, how odious it was for people, who had no home 
of their own, to run about the country to other people's 
houses, meddling with what did not belong to them. '^ For 
my part,'' said she, ^' I can't abide it, for I always hated a 
spy worse than a thief, and that, whatever the colour of bis 
coat." 

I found from this, that I had lost the little place, if ever I 
bad one, which I thought I bad possessed in the good lady's 
graces^ In fact> having more than once found her close at 
the door of the study, when I had been using all my powers 
with ber ii)a9ter to assert himself, I began to suspect that she 
was a listener, which, indeed, most housekeepers are, even 
wb«n they are not so interested as this country Roxatana was 

<* To bear no brother near the throne." 

I was not deterred by this from doing what I thought my 
duty to my friend, but took every occasion that offered to set 
before bim, bow easy it would be, with the commonest man- 
liness, to assert his freedom, by getting rid of this artful hussy 
--rfor artful be himself began to allow that she was ; and I 
thought I should have succeeded, when he told me he was 
quite prepared to pay the penalty of his bond in dismissing 
ber. 

*^ It would, indeed, be a relief to me," said be, '^asl can 
afford it, not to let a poor creature so attached to me„ with all 
ber faults, be cast helpless on the world, which she is ready 
tp abaqdon for my sake. For, whatever her temper, 1 am 
sure of her there," 

I ventured to doubt even this, and though I saw it was un- 
palatable, set before him such causes of suspicion of a base 
conspiracy between her aqd her brother, to obtain fiom bim 
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the unlucky bond^ and brought even her virtuous indignation 
(heaven forgive me if I was wrong) so much into doubt, that 
be actually worked himself up into a resolution to communi- 
cate his detenntnation to her that instant. He even rang the 
bell for her with tolerable vigour, determined, he said, to carry 
bis purpose into effect immediately. He would not,'bowever, 
accept my offer to stay by him as his ally in case of need, 
during so critical a moment, of which I shall be glad if he has 
not since repented. 

" You shall see," said he, *' I have resolution enough, when 
put to it. I will manage it all myself." 

Delighted with a courage so unlooked for, I retired, and 
abided the event with not a little interest, for I was heartily 
desirous of success in a measure I looked upon as one of life 
and death to my friend. 

The reader will be astonished at the result ; indeed I was 
astonished myself; but such is poor human nature. 

After the parties had been closeted full an hour, during 
which I walked the garden with some impatience, for 1 did not 
like so long an interview, in returning to the house I met the 
lady herself, Gery red with agitation, and eyes that had evi- 
dently been deluged with tears. But on seeing me she as- 
sumed a quietness of demeanour, and, with a sort of sardonic 
smile, dropped me a low courtesy ; then, finding her tongue, 
said with emphasis, 

'^ Some folks will perhaps be disappointed after all, and had 
better have staid at home, if they had one, than seek to break 
the peace of honest families, to serve their own ends." 

With this she flounced out of the hall, leaving me in 
wonder, and I own, not a little uneasy both for my friend and 
myself. His door now creaking upon its hinges, half-opened 
to let his head out, for his body seemed afraid to follow it, 
and looking anxiously round the hall, as if to ascertain that 
nobody was there, he beckoned me in ; and if I foreboded 
little good from his looks, I certainly gathered none from his 
account of the interview. 

*' O ! my friend," said he, *' let no one-— at least, no one 
of my temper^r- boast of resolution till he is tried. I am a 
coward ; I kpow it,. I owq it, 1 lament it, but I cannot cure 
it. Yet, poor thing! how could I help being softened by 
such gentleness ! such attachment ! I opened like a man ; 
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but when, instead of eoeounteriog a vixen, as I expected, I 
found a humble, heart-broken creature, in misery to leave me ; 
when 1 beheld her tears, and heard her sobs ; when I saw her 
bosom heaving with distress, and she even fell on her knees 
at my feet " 

^' TheTlevil," said I ; ^' go no farther; flesh and blood, as 
you were going to say, could not resist it. Your bond, I see, 
ii safe, and Mrs. Mary, like all other governors and gover- 
nesses who have triumphed over mutinous subjects, will be 
more confirmed in her power than ever. Adieu then, mjr 
dear Sir Simeon, I perceive this is now no place for me, and 
I will release you both from the pain of getting rid of me. 
The woman is shrewd enough to see who is her enemy, and 
what he thinks of her. Her agony, I apprehend, did not pre- 
vent the mention of my name." 

'' Yes ; she mentioned it," said Sir Simeon, with some agi- 
tation. 

^' And with not very honorable additions, no doubt." 

^^She certainly attributed my projected change to you, but 
I satisfied her that the resolution was all my own." 

*^ And you have given it up ?" 

^' Why not exactly ; but she is to stay a little while longer 
on trial." 

'< 1 should have thought'the fruits of the bond would have 
made her eager to go." 

'' O ! you don*t know her ; she said if she had the vile 
parchment here, she would put it in the fire ; but it was in her 
brother's keeping, and he would never part with it." 

<< Or else she would undoubtedly do what she said ?" 

" I believe so." 

Here our conversation ended, except that my poor friend 
entreated and implored that I would not think of leaving him ; 
that I was bis best and only support against himself; bis 
counsellor, his consoler, his right band. 

In short, though I felt all the annoyance of living in a hur- 
ricane, which I was sure to do with Mrs. Mary, after what 
had passed, yet he was so earnest and warm, and plainly so sin- 
cere in his entreaties, that he got the better of my prudence, 
and, to serve him — ^for he had many good qualities — I con- 
sented to encounter the most dangerous thing in nature, aa 
enraged and revengeful woman^ 
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I, however, never saw her afterwards ; for the very next 
day Sir Simeon, after a great deal of embarrassment of man- 
ner, many hums and clearances of his throat, and coloring all 
over with a shame he could not conceal, took me aside, and 
told me, if he was not assured of the sincerity of my friend- 
ship, as well as what he was pleased to call generosity of my 
nature, he would not dare confess what he was about to do ; 
but he owned that, upon reflection, he found I was right, '^ as 
you always are," said he, " and though I cannot sufficiently 
apologize for asking it, I think it best you should withdraw, 
at least, for a time. From a conference 1 have had with poor 
Mary,'' added he, " I see she will never be happy while you 
are in the bouse ; yet she offered to leave me herself rather 
than I should lose you, who, she said, did me so much good. 
This I refused ; but was it not kind of the good creature ? 
You see you have been mistaken in attributing so much art 
to her character." 

I bowed to this proof of profound penetration in my friend 
and prepared immediately for my return to London. 

Three weeks afterwards, the papers informed me that Sir 
Simeon Saunter was married to Miss Mary Quickly, sister of 
Mounteney Quickly, Esq., the eminent solicitor of Kyegate. 

Poor fellow ! His happiness, if be had any with her, did 
not last, for a twelvemonth afterwards he was carried off by 
a brain fever, bequeathing, by a will made by the eminent 
solicitor, his brother-in-law, his fortune to his widow, to the 
exclusion of his heir-at-law, and his library to me ; the latter, 
I believe, not without considerable opposition on the part of 
both the widow and her brother. 

The foregoing sketch, drawn from the life, went far, as I 
have said, to recover me from the sort of trance of indolence 
into which I had fallen, and which, had it continued, would 
as Fothergill prognosticated, have proved my ruin. 

At this epoch, therefore, I was more obliged to my kind 
adviser than ever, for it was his leniency and skill combined 
that alone restored me to the possession of myself. At 6rst 
I was only amused by the memoirs of Sir Simeon. I laughed 
and passed on. But by degrees I meditated ; and found that, 
by prompting reflection, memoirs may be made far different 
from a mere chronicle of facts. Sir Simeon, indeed, from 
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Fotbergill's account of him (though offered to me as a mere 
narrative), became a beacon, a lesson^ a hand-writing on the 
wall ; in fact, a scarecrow ; and whenever I found indolence 
or indifference undermining resolution, he glared upoa me, 
and I returned to study. 

Much, however; was also owing to recovered health and 
spirits, and I in secret boasted to myself that the infliction I 
bad suffered was the last tribute I should pay to the influ- 
ence of Bertha. 

The romance of the " Lover's Hope " fell, as it deserved, 
into oblivion, and perhaps no small help to me in the affair 
arose from the total absence of Granville. That feeder of 
flame, even when . most intent on extinguishing it, returned 
not to Oxford for many months, and in the interval never 
wrote to me. 

He had joined a gay party at Paris, of which the centre, 
ornament, and illustration, as he afterwards told me, was that 
Lady Hungerford whose bust I had observed in Bertha's gar- 
den-room. Here he passed the whole winter. 

If Bertha had forgotten me, she at least had no opportuni- 
ty of discovering that she herself was remembered. It is 
true, little remembrances of her kindness would too often flit 
across, so as almost to unman me ; but the remembrance, 
also; that this kindness was nothing more than good-will, 
went far to arm me against her ; and when I repeated, as I 
did, at least once a day, the emphatic words, " Mr. De Clif- 
ford, why is this ? You must not breathe a syllable in this 
style ; surely I have given you no reason to think I expect 
it" — all this operated upon me like a goading stimulant, 
whenever I felt my courage beginning to droop. 

Meantime, I was not ill pleased to think, from Granville's 
absence, that the family at the Park had not the means of 
knowing the influence they had so long retained over me. 
How far I may have indulged myself sometimes in thinking 
that they tnight wish this were otherwise, and desire to know 
at least what was become of me, I will not inquire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OF THE FRESH AND GREATER OBJECTS WHICH MT TUTOR SEX 
BEFORE ME^ AND MY EAGERNESS TO PURSUE THEM. 

As the world were now but to begin. — Shakspbarx. — Hamlet, 

m 

Thus, in fact, passed a very long period of ray early aca- 
demical life, varied with little scenes, which have become fa- 
vourites in my recollections. My progress to recovery was not 
only owing to my dedication of myself to letters, but the re- 
covery advancing made my progress in letters still greater. 
In this, Fothergill never failed me, and opened, as I grew ripe 
for it, much wider sources of information than was conGned 
to what was called learning. For a man who was to live in 
the world, which he always bade me recollect I was to do, 
there were two sciences, he said, worth all the rest — Modern* 
History and Modern Manners — by which last he meant the 
morals of men. 

It was surprising how much a mere Cumberland boor (as 
he with some affectation called himself) knew of the first of 
these. Of the last, I have given many specimens. In the 
first, however, he had profited by his intimacy with Lord 
Castleton, who, highly gifted, and living himself on a sea of 
politics, was necessarily devoted to, and well understood, 
those subjects ; and what he knew he had not failed to com- 
municate to Fothergill, and Fothergill to me. 

"Who knows," said, my tutor, " but if you accomplish 
yourself in this interesting knowledge, you may one day be 
acquainted with this excellent and able nobleman, and bring 
it more to profit in the world than I did." 

The thought struck instantaneously and deeply into my 
mind, and, without having any definite ideas upon it, it sharp- 
ened my industry, so that I acquired a very decent modicum 
of modern memoirs, politics, and diplomacy. 

But even superior to this, in Fothergill's mind, was the 
inexhaustible, the never-ending, still beginning subject of bu- 
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man nature. *^ This, however," be said, '' you can never 
acquire with closed doors." 

He was here indeed, or would have been a favourite disci- 
ple of Johnson, and would have walked Fleet-street and the 
Strand with as much success as the sage. In pursuance of 
this, he laid before me a plan for the long vacations (espe- 
cially as my cure of Bertha advanced) which was charming 
to my fancy. 

" Go," said he, " pay your duty to your father and mother; 
shew and gladden them with your improvements ; but do not 
stay too long. * Home-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits.' See the world in all the shapes of it you can master. 
You cannot do it en grand seigneur ; you cannot afford a 
post chaise ; and if you could, it would be the readiest way 
to defeat your object. Perhaps even a horse might be ob- 
jectionable. A philosopher on foot (or we will ennoble him 
with the name of a peripatetic) finds out most of life. For 
this purpose, indeed, a stage-coach is not despicable, but a 
.private carriage will tell you nothing. A pedestrian expedi- 
tion, however, is the thing. This 1 should have found out of 
myself (for I have often practiced it) even without the glow- 
ing panegyric upon it by Rousseau, which, with a view to 
my proposal, I have looked out for you." 

So saying, he put the volume into my hands, and I read, 
with much interest, the following passages : — 

'^Jamais je n'ai tant pense, tant esiste, tant vecu, tant ete 
moi, si j'o^e ansi dire, que dans ces voyages que j'ai faits seul 
et a pied. La marche a quelque chose qui anime mes idees ; 
je ne puis presque penser quand je reste en place ; il faut que 
mon corps soit en branle pour y mettremon esprit. La vue de la 
campagne, la succession des aspects agreables, le grand air, le 
grand appetit, la bonne sante que je gagne en marchant ; la liih 
erte do cabaret, Teloignement de tout ce qui me fait sentir mon 
dependance, de tout ce qui me rappelle a ma situation, tout cela 
degage mon ame, me donne one plus grande audace de penser, 
me jette en quelque sorte dans I'immensite des etres, pour les 
combiner, les choisir, me les approprier sans gene et sans 
crainte ;je dispose en mxiitre de la nature entiere ; mon coeur 
errant d'objet en objet, s'unit, s'identifie a ceux qui le flattent, 
s'entoure d'immages charmantes, s'enivre de sentiments de- 
Itcieux. Si pour les fixer je m'amuse a les decrire en moi- 
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raeme quelle vigueur de pinceau, quelle fraicheur de colons^ 
quelle energie d'expiession je leur doone !" 

I was so warmed with this description, that it was like a 
match to a train, and I was impatient to begin the tour. . 

" I thought it would excite you, as it did me at your age/' 
said Fotbergill. ''But recollect all you have to expect and 
encounter. At the same time, though there may he apparent 
difBculties (chiefly from false pride), common sense, and that 
spice of romance which you have in your composition, will 
bring you through." 



CHAPTER IX. 

I LEARN HOW TO TAKE A WALK. PICTURE OF A CONTEM- 
PLATIVE MAN AND PRACTICAL OBSERVER. 

But what said Jaques ? 
Did be not moralize this spectacle ? 

Oh ! jes ; into a thousand similes. 

Shakspsare. — As Y&u Like It* 

Under such a master, no wonder if my own similar dispo- 
sition to observe, and to reason upon what he called the moral 
phenomena of our species, as well as upon things of a higher 
character, was cultivated and improved. In fact, I never 
knew a man so formed to conduct a. youthful mind in all that 
^^as most precious to its welfare, whether worldly or religious. 
He drew lessons from every thing he saw or heard, of the 
most common, as well as of the rarest occurrence. In short, 
the world was his study, and all things that filled it, whether 
animate or inanimate, material or spiritual, were made subser-^ 
vient to this great end ; and this disposition he did his utmost 
to encourage and cherish in me. 

Such a preceptor was of inestimable value to me, and bis 
mode of conveying instruction by familiar cblloquy was more 
lastingly impressive, as well as more pleasant, from its very 
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familiarity, than a foimal lecture ex cathedra. The lecture 
might be forgotten; the friendly conversation never. 

Upoa this principle, and inculcating a habit of keen obser- 
vation as the best road to knowledge, be would ask frequently, 
at the close of the day, what I had been doing? what I had 
seen, and what remarked, particularly as to men's motives of 
action^^whether by examining my own, or those of others ? 

When I have been surprised at this, and at being told I 
could know other men's motives by my own, he has cut nae 
short by asking if I bad never heard the searching phrase, 
" You judge of others by yourself." For be held, that a 
man well acquainted with his own heart might, from its 
workings alone (nay, its very weaknesses), get a fair acquain- 
tance with that of another. 

" Your own heart," he would say, " is so far like that of 
others, as to have passions and springs common to the rest of 
your kind. Whatever, therefore, is found there, may be 
found elswhere ; and though others may have what you have 
not, yet at least what you have must belong to human nature 
at large, though perhaps not to every individual who com- 
poses it." 

Observing that I had grown more and more fond of walking 
without companions, except my own thoughts, he said, '' If 
this proceed from your still cherishing what you ought to 
drive from yoctr memory, you are perverse as well as im- 
prudent." 

When I assured him it arose chiefly from my fondness for 
Walking unrestrained by company, he once asked me, '^ And 
do you know how to take a walk ?" 

I thought this an odd question, and told him so ; when he 
replied, that he agreed with a foreign philosophical writer, 
who said, few men knew how to do this. To prove it, he 
asked me what I examined in my walks? 

^' Do you inspect men and things ?" asked he ; '^ animate 
and inanimate ? And does the inspection lead you to princi- 
ples? to causes and effects? and, above all, to trace them to 
the great First Canse of all ? In short, does the earth take you 
to heaven ? Without this, you do not know bow to take a 
walk." 

Seeing me rather ponder upon this, and expressing still 
more wonder, he one day said-*'* if you do not know bow to 
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gather koowledge ftota the smallest object or occurreoce ia 
the ever varying scene that opens upon you when abroad, 
you might as well never stir from home, particularly if you 
have company, who may instruct if they do not amuse yott« 
But a contemplative man will gather instruction and pleas- 
ure (the pleasure of adding to his stores) from everything ho 
sees or heat's. If his walk be in the country, not a tree, or 
leaf, or tuft of grass (coursed by the fairies), not a sound of 
a bird — particularly of the stock-dove, or thrush, most of all 
of the nightingale — ^but whispers pleasure to his heart. The 
bleat of the lamb ; the lowing of herds ; the murmurs of 
waterfalls ; the rising or setting sun ; the soft and soothing 
twilight ; — all these enter his soul, fill him with rapture al« 
most unaccountable to himself, till he raises his thoughts tp 
Him who created all—diffuses all---and gives us power to val* 
ue all, as a far more real source of happiness than what the 
children of the world toil after in vain. For is it not in vain, 
when, even if obtained, the things sought are, in many in* 
stances, nothing but gewgaws, often deemed worthless by 
those who have pursued them, and thrown away, as gew- 
gaws of spoilt children generally are ? Depend upon it, 
whatever the pursuit or occupation, however gorgeous the ob- 
ject, or flattering the ambition, nothing is really valuable where 
the mind enters not.'' 

^^ But if I merely walk the streets ?" said I. 

" There is more mind there," answered he, *< than any- 
where else. They are full of intellectual food. You see 
there all the varieties of life, in all their characters, their good 
or bad fortune-— business, amusements, actions ; the noble, the 
generous,the selfi$h,the trifling,the vicious-«-all are here depict- 
ed, in interesting and sparkling colors, in the countenance, gait^ 
and movement of every man you meet. The ardor of am- 
bition about to be crowned ; the gloom and mortification of 
ambition disappointed ; the speculations of avarice ; the tor- 
ture of suspicion ; the stratagems of hypocrisy ; the excite- 
ment of hope ; the uncertainties, the pleasures, the miseries 
of love ! These, and all the other ten thousand diversities of 
our wayward nature, are presented, as in a glass, to him who 
knows how to take a walk. Was not my author right, then, 
in saying that few had that knowledge ?" 

I willingly deferred to all this, which only excited me more 
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and more to put in execution the plan for the pedestrian ex- 
pedition he bad proposed, on which I was now impatient to 
set out, and named the day when I would first go home to 
communicate with my family. 

*^ A parting observation/' said he, *' before you go. Rec- 
collect you will, according to this scheme, have little to do 
with the upper ranks ; and in what you may call this abase- 
ment, you must count upon some mortifications. These you 
must laugh at, or give up the undertaking. At any rate, you 
have only to imagine yourself (indeed it will be only true, and 
a great deal more romantic, and therefore more to your taste) 
a gentleman in disguise. Only recollect that, however you 
travel, every little incident that occurs may, with proper 
powers of mind, be turned to account." 

I quite fell in with these suggestions, and was almost as 
eager for my first sally as Don Quixote. 

I went home to Bardolfe to announce my intention, and my 
father did not oppose it, especially when be heard it was by 
Fothergiirs recommendation. My brothers, indeed, thought 
it a queer thing for ^^ t'young doctor to set off after a Willy- 
with-a-wisp," as they called it, with no object of business, 
and nothing to see but the same creatures as our own market 
town supplied nearer home. But as I could afford to pay my 
way, they agreed I had a right to please myself. 

So, after a few days' visit to my family at the commence- 
ment of the long vacation, I returned to Oxford to equip my- 
self for my expedition, which 1 meant to direct southward 
through the neighboring counties. Here my adventure's fui^ 
Dish very different scenes from those I have reported, and 
some of them, as will be seen, led to most important changes 
in my prospects, as well as my ultimate fate. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I START ON A TOUR OF OBSERTATIOX. THE FE|:UNGS OF 

▲ YOUTH ABOUT TO VIEW THE WORLD. 

This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins bj times. 

Shakspxars. — Antony ^ CUopatra, 

It was not five o'clock in the morning, in the first week in 
August, when I started from my cell in the old quadrangle of 
the venerable Maudlin, to commence my novel excursion. In 
my way, passing Queen's, I beheld my old friend the porter 
already opening his gates, and preparing to wash them, for bo 
was proud of, and loved them seemingly with a lover's fond-* 
ness. Hence let none of us suppose 4hat there ate no interests 
(and exciting ones too) except among great ones. The por-* 
ter of Queen's was as eagerly occupied in furbishing up his 
gates, as the duchess of Q. in cleaning her diamonds. Per* 
haps his pride in them was the least selfish, and therefore the 
more respectable of the two. 

This earliest of my academical friends bad always treated 
me with great respect, which was not a little increased by my 
election to Maudlin, a demy of which he considered as the 
high road to a fellowship, the acme, in his eyes (with the sold 
exception of the head of a house), of all earthly dignity. 

What was my old friend's wonder, when he saw the equip<>' 
ments for my pedestrian journey-«^a small knapsack strapt to 
my shoulders, a short coat with many pockets, and, for con- 
venience in walking, denuded of skirts. Trowsers, half- 
gaiters, and thick shoes (which, in those days of buckskin 
breeches, cordovan boots and pumps^ were by no means con- 
descended to by the Oxford dandies, among whom by the 
porter at least, I had been reckoned), completed my appear- 
ance. Thus equipped, with about thirty guineas in my 
pocket, and staff in hand, like an old patriarch (I mean in 
regard to the staff, not the guineas), I was proceeding on my 
way. 

The janitor who knew nothing of romancei, or that I was 
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SO well furnished, beheld me with consternation ; and when 
ke learned that I was quitting Oxford for the vacation, I saw 
^e suspected me of poverty, nor could my assurances that I 
walked for pleasure undeceive him. I am afraid, notwith- 
sjtanding iny own romance, I was fool enough to be annoyed 
at thiSf and glad not only that the various colleges had been 
emptied of their inhabitants by the vacation, but that the few 
>who remained were wrapt in sleep. I had, in fact, at first 
thought of going in a gig, in order not to disparage the demy 
.of Maudlin by the appearance of a tramper. But I grew as- 
hamed of the feeling, and rallied like a brave fellow, resolved 
to defy prejudice ; though even the honest porter, I thought, 
touched his hat less reverently than usual ; but such is the 
world ! 

Be that as it will, I never felt in better spirits than when I 
set out. The prospect before me was one of hope, of adven- 
ture ; and hope, as Lord Bacon says, is a good breakfast 
though a bad supper; but be it noted, I was then twenty 
years old, and thought only of breakfast. Fotbergill's prog- 
nostics, too, in regard to Lord Castleton, still tingled in my 
ears ; and meanwhile, to use his words, it was holiday time, 
and I was to see a little of the world with my own eye^, in- 
stead of those of the book-men. What could be more taking 
to a sanguine youth, who thought that world all his own ? 

The weather, too (no small ingredient in a scheme of hap- 
piness), was opportunely propitious ; nay, it seemed bespoke. 
It had rained in the night, not in torrents, that sweep and lash 
the plains, but in mild and gentle showers, just sufficient to 
cool the earth, and by their genial moisture to wake every 
thing into freshness. Sweet indeed was this breath of morn ; 
for the meadows were full of buttercups, the grass emitted 
perfume, the hedges and their wild-flowers breathed fragrance, 
and the birds sang p»ans. Qould a young collegian fail to 
think of his Virgil ? 

k^ Lucifero primo cum sidere frigida rura 
Carpamus, dum mane novum, dum gramina caneot, 
Et BOS in tenera pecori gratissimus herba est.'** 

^ Beibce the 9\m. when Hesperus appears, 
First let them sip from herbs the pearl;^ tears 
Of morning dews, then let them break their fast, 
On greens wai^d ground, a booland grateful taste. — Dbtd£N. 
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I thought, too, of something atmost still more beautifuli 
from its simplicity : 

" Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field ; let ua lodge in the 
villages ; let us go up early to the vineyards ; let us see if 5ie vine 
flourish, whether the tender grape appear, and the pomegranates bud 
forth.*'* 

I doubt if the fine people of the world, who live upon ex* 
citement, and sicken at the very name of quiet, will agree 
with me ; but setting its concomitant sentiment aside, I 
know not a sensual pleasure equal to the vivifying return of 
life to Gelds and gardens after showers. Every plant seems 
restored, every tree looks grateful, as if it had a soul, and 
thought, and felt, and thanked the giver. 

Could the real soul of man not respond to this, or not con- 
fess the benign influence of that Deity who is present, as it 
were, within him, on contemplating such a scene ? 

With this seeling, bursting into soliloquy, I exclaimed, 

" The morning breathes, and comeih on with new glad- 
ness. Arise, fair morning, and bring on the day, that every 
living thing may wake and praise the Lord." 

The sentiment recalled a similar one, only dressed in more 
poetry, which those who will not laugh at the above apostro- 
phe may perhaps forgive me if I transcribe. 

" Only the wakeful larkf had left her nest ; and was 
mounted on high to salute the opening day. Elevated in air, 
she seemed to call the husbandman to his toil, and all her fel- 
low-songsters to their notes. * Earliest of birds,' said I, * com- 
panion of the dawn, may 1 always rise at thy voice ! Rise to 
offer the matin song, and adore that Being who maketh the 
outgoings of the morning and evening to praise him.' How 
charming to rove abroad at this sweet hour of prime ! To en- 
joy the calm of nature ; to tread the dewy lawns, and taste 
the unrijkd freshness of the air !" 

Many perhaps will think this an ebullition of Rousseau. 
It is at least very like him. Let them not laugh when I tell 
them it belongs to a country parson, as opposed to Rousseau 
as light to darkness ; save that both were men of genius, and 
Hervey as great an admirer of nature, with a hundred times 
his virtue, as I^oqsseau himself, 

* Canticle 7, 13. t The light-enamoured bird. 
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Welly my tour was oomoieaeedi and I may say, perhaps 
without self-flattery, that I was not the last man in the world 
to be seat upon such an expedition. My health was restored, 
and I feft stronger than 1 had been in the earlier parts of my life. 
My heart, too, though I had not drunk too copiously of Lethe, 
was tolerably at rest. Without at all extinguishing that ro- 
mance, without which no pleasure of the imagination (which 
a tour always is) can bold for a day, I really longed to behold 
more of the moral as well as natural world. Perhaps I hoped 
in time to imitate Fothergill in this. I certainly was not 
ashamed of the hope. 

But, exclusive of this, I had notions of mental pleasure to 
be drawn from a tour, or journey, which, if not peculiar to 
myself, were certainly not belonging to every traveller. I 
ivas not like a certain great earl, notorious for his causticity, 
who made the tour of Europe in his carriage without once 
allowing its back to be touched by his."^ 

My brothers' notion of my hunting a Will-with-a-wisp was 
not absolutely incorrect ; for, with liberty thus all before me, 
I felt any thing but disposed to confine myself to the beaten 
track. Once the silly shame of my knapsack conquered, in- 
dependence seemed inclosed in it with my shirts and stock- 
ings, for I had not any thing else, not even the black silk 
breeches of Sterne, which stood him in such stead with the 
Piedmontese lady, in his journey over Mount Taurira.f 

Accordingly, I resolved that no consideration, either of 
time or place, should prevent the indulgence of any object, 
or even any whim I might propose to myself, and that I would 
follow my fancy wherever it led me. One pleasure indeed 
of a journey (I should say its greatest) is, to give the fullest 
play to the imagination. For With that, every fine prospect — 
every gentleman's seat, with its avenue or park-^and, in the 
same manner, every snug box, farm, or hermitage, becomes 
our own. A garden of flowers, or bees, brings Virgil before 
us ; a flock of goats among rocks, Horace, 

But if a castle appear in the distance, with its donjon keep, 
its towers, and labelled windows ; its mullions and corbels ; 
Kenilworth or Ashby, Plessis des Tours or Inverary, rise to 

* James, sixth Earl of Abercorn. 
t See the last and most amusing chapter of the '' SentimenJLal Jour' 
ney." 
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one's views : what chivalry, what passages of arms does not 
that draw forth ! At the same time, what oubliettes and le* 
geods of by-gone tyrannies are not conjured up, making us 
hug ourselves that these last exist now only in story, and that 
a peaceable, way-faring pilgrim, like myself, may walk by, 
without danger of being run up in a noose, for not doing as 
Macallum More bids us« 

Oq these occasions, the eye is not the only faculty set to 
work in the sentimental traveller. In passing a dwelling, 
whether a mansion or farm, or rustic vicarage, we plan the 
lives and occupations of all their inhabitants, or our own, 
should we ever come to possess such spots. 

No end to Chateaux en Espagne^ and the more the sua 
shines, the more does our fancy, if we roam through a wood, 
be sure 'tis the forest of Ardennes ; and Orlando and Rosa- 
lind flit before our eyes. 

A circle on the greensward is straightway thronged with 
fairies ; and a glade of soft turf, screened with trees, is peo- 
pled by the figures of Watteaux. We see his groupes of 
court ladies, with their well-dressed partners, and flutes and 
guitars. We then moralize upon elegant pleasures, and think 
the business of the world (we are iudeed flying from it) noth- 
ing but useless care. 

This, with health, and hope, and money (ever so little, if 
it pay our way), produce the highest good-humour — ^itself 
the highest happiness. 

All this is indeed illusion. Yet if we really tread on clas- 
sic ground (as I did in a very few days after my starting), at 
Binfield,* Cooper's Hill,f and Chertsey,J and above all, when, 
some time afterwards, I visited Stratford-upon-Avon, what a 
tumult of interest presses upon the brain ! 

r 

** We seem through consecrated walks to rove ; 
We hear soft music die alonfi^ the grove ; 
Led by the sound, we roam nrom shade to shade, 
By godlike poets venerable made. " 

** Here, his first lays majestic Denham sung ; 
There, the last numbers flow'd from Cowley's tongue.** 

Have I said enough to recommend my tour. 

* Where Pope sang his earliest lays. t Denham's favourite haunt. 

I Cowley's last retreat. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

or TilE STRANGE PERSONAGE I MET ON MT TRATELS, ^THE 

STRANGE OPINIONS HELD BT HIH ON THE MISCHIEFS BE- 
LONGING TO SOCIETY, AND HIS STRANGE PLAN FOR REM'' 
EDYING THEM. 

I pry 'thee, sweet wag, shall there be a gallows standing in England 
when thou art king ? 

Shakspeare. — 1 Henry IV. 

The observation of Fothergill when he proposed this pleas- 
ant undertaking to me, that " every little incident that oc- 
curred might, if I pleased, be turned to account," was by no 
means forgotten from the moment 1 left Oxford. To be sure, 
beyond what I might have described, there was little of note 
the first two days, except, that I never so fully felt the truth of 
the picture, that the man who engages in this sort of excur- 
sion, if of a certain cast of mind, bordering on the sentiment- 
al^ and cheerful withal, 

" From each thing met conceives delight.'* 

The villages and farms of England are, indeed, proverbial 
for the comfort they exhibit, and therefore, for the pleasure 
they communicate to any traveller who has a spark of benev- 
olence in him, — without which he had better not travel at all. 
Thus, wherever I advanced I felt at home, but particularly 
when I had penetrated into the rich, rural, and well-cultiva- 
ted county of Berks. 

I did this at last, after loitering pleasingly (so that I was 
loth to quit them) along the sides of the lovely Thames, flow- 
ing through meadows illumined by the sun, which turned ev- 
ery thing into green and gold. 

I met, of course, a variety of travellers of various degrees, 
who showed me diflTerent marks of respect, according to their 
different notions of themselves and of me. All of them 
seemed to cast an eye of criticism on my knapsack. Those 
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in carriages, or horsemen of an upper rank, were not uncivil, 
but never looked twice. While the bags-men, or gentlemen 
travellers, as they are called, seemed horrified to look once. 
For as soon as they perceived my knapsack, like the Levite, 
after looking, they passed on the other side. It was jonly pe- 
destrians like myself who seemed sometimes, though not al- 
ways, glad to join company, on terms of equality ; a liberty 
which, 43eing one of themselves, I could not reasonably re- 
fuse. 

What at first appeared remarkable was, that from my knap- 
sack, black neckcloth, and light trowsers (black neckcloths 
not being worn then by the many), I was generally taken for 
a soldier. Some thought I was passing home on furlough, 
some that I was a deserter. 

This last idea< was entertained by a fellow-traveller who 
joined me on the third day, on the road between Wallingford 
and Reading. He was a bale, dark, loud man, strong built, 
and well fed and clothed, with shaggy black brows, almost 
closing up eyes which, when seen, had a most sinister expres- 
sion. In short, like Smollett's Cadwallader, '^ He squinted 
with a most horrid obliquity of vision." 

This personage joined me just as I was in the happy mood 
occasioned by passing through a succession of well-cultivated 
fields, and clean cottages, all amidst small but well kept plots 
of garden ground, prolific in culinary herbs and flowers, exhibit- 
ing the promise of future plenty and innocent amusement. I 
was, therefore, little prepared for the rencontre that took place. 
After the usual salutations, and he had surveyed me very criti- 
cally with a good deal of suspicion. 

'' A gentleman soldier, I suppose," said be, inquiringly. 
** Pray, what regiment ?" 

^^ You are wrong," replied I, shortly, for I did not like his 
ill-omened countenance, and walked quickly on. 

" You need not be afraid of me," continued he. " I am no 
kidnapper, and would rather help an honest, deserter to flee 
from slavery, than peach him, though to get the reward." 

" You are wrong again," said I. " 1 have told you I am 
not a soldier ; and if I were, I would not be a deserter." 

*• More fool you," he answered, " if in your power to es- 
cape from those rascally tyrants whom we pay only for keep- 
ing honest men from their own." 
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I liked my sententious companion so little, that at first I 
wished to shake him off, and walked quick or slow, as I thought 
would best serve that purpose ; but be foiled me by always 
altering bis own pace accordingly, and at length observed with 
some roughness. 

^< You seem a dry one, young fellow, though I have told 
you, you need not be afraid of me ; for I would not, 1 tell you, 
peach, even if you bad robbed your master, or were running 
away from your own father. Masters and fathers are but rum 
commodities, and will never allow the world to be free." 

*^ I don't agree with you,'' replied I ; but struck somehow 
with what seemed so unusual in the man's ideas, 1 renounced 
my wish to get rid of him, and encouraged him to develope 
himself still more, by entering into conversation with him. 
When, continuing his notion of my military capacity, be asked 
if I had come from Windsor barracks, I said, no, from Oxford. 
^' But pray," continued I, '^ as you have expressed some 
curiosity about me, may I ask who you are yourself?" 

'< I am one of the few," returned he, sternly, ^^ who dare to 
think for themselves, hold that the world has all got wrong, 
and that it will never be to rights till " 

"Till what?" 

" Till every thing is reversed that we see about us ; till 
there be no kings or queens ; nor even magistrates ; and of 
course no gibbets to bang men upon merely for attempting to 
get their own." 

" Attempting to get their own," cried I ; "is that the way 
you designate robbery ? for that, I suppose is what you 
mean." 

" Aye ! there it is," said he. " None of you smooth-faced 
gentlemen, who, though forced to walk on foot while others 
ride in their carriages, but toady those real robbers of the poor, 
by calling that robbery which is only justice. If you ever 
heard of the laws of nature, you must know that the first of 
them is equality as to property, and every thing else. Nay, 
a community of goods was originally the law of Christianity ; 
but soon the rascally priests abolished it ; after which men 
grew rich by robbing others of their share. Yet if one of 
the robbed attertipt to recover part of his property, he is him- 
self called robber, and hanged like a dog, or shot like a carrion 
crow. Out upon such a world 1" 
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He said this with such empbasis, tbat though rbeliered 
him vinad, I thought him at least sincere. He^ however, 
went on : 

'^ Of course, too, you soldiers (for I still believe you to be 
one) should all be put down ; fathers, instead of being tyrants 
over their children till twenty-one, should have no authority 
after they are fifteen ; for I would follow the laws of nature 
in every thing, and they shew, that boys are then marriage- 
able, and marriage (if it be allowed at all) at least shews the 
time for emancipation.'' 

" Allowed at ail !" 

'' Yes. For where can we find nature speak so well as in 
the brutes, who in most things far excel us ? There is at 
least no wickedness among them, and there are no marriages 
.among them ; and children, as soon as they can provide for 
themselves, leave their fathers and mothers, and never know 
them again. Is not this unanswerable ?" 

^' I quite agree with you,'' said I, much amused^ and wish- 
ing now to draw him out. 

" I don't believe you," replied he, " for just now you would 
not allow that masters and fathers were rum commodities ; 
and if it was not for your knapsack and black stock, as you 
say you come from Oxford, 1 should take you for one of those 
black-gowned hypocrites, who, under pretence of godliness^ 
humbug people out of their rights. Was there ever such a 
barefaced pillage as tithes ? Yet, forsooth, it is all for our 
good, to enable them to pray for and instruct us ; as if we 
could not pray for and instruct ourselves 1 With my good 
will, Oxford and Cambridge, and all such harbours for de- 
signing priests, should be burnt down ; and if the priests 
along with them, it would not be amiss, for they have been 
the cause of all the miseries of the world, from Adam. Why, 
the very grammar paints them to the life i — ^ Bos, fur, sos, 
atque sacerdos.' " 

^^I thought," said I, 'Mhat line had only been to denote 
the genders of the nouns mentioned, not the character of «a- 
cerdos.'^ 

*^ So those who oaly skim the surface think/^ ratumed be, 
contemptuously. '^ They see not that even Lily in this in^ 
tended (though he veiled it, from fear of the tyrant law) to 
depict the clergy in their proper colours. I am, however, 

VOL. II. 8 
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translating some of these rules, io a sort of yerse, for tbe in- 
struction of the people, and if you buy my book when it is 
published (it is cheap, in order to be more widely distributed), 
you will find the Enghsh run thus : — 

< Bot — when among his neighbours wives ; 
Fur — when gathering his tithes , 
Sus — when he swills at parish feast ; 
Sacerdos — to complete the priest.' " 

'^ There can be no doubt of all this," said I, beginning, 
however, to wish to get rid of my new preceptor ; when, look- 
ing at me with stricter scrutiny, he observed, 

'^ If you are sincere, perhaps you will give me a proof of 
it when we arrive at Reading— -to which I suppose you are 
going — ^by enrolling your name in a society which I have in- 
stituted there, and at which I am to lecture this evening. 
The disciples are already numerous ; you will have to pay 
twenty shillings subscription to cover expenses, and what you 
please to me, as lecturer and instructor in the real rights of 
roan.'' * 

" You are a public lecturer, then ?" 

" Yes ; for I look upon myself as born to renovate society, 
and lighten the darkness even of Europe, but of England in 
particular ; for, from want of mere moral courage, the wisest 
and best spirits in it are content to be oppressed by fools and 
cowards. Such are the monopolizers of wealth and power. 
But I am setting up, and am daily more and more successful, 
a new code of laws, which will extinguish all abuses what- 
ever, being founded on tbe eternal rights of nature : one of 
which is, to have all things in common." 

" Wives and all ?" asked I, affecting great simplicity. 

" We have not yet got to that pass," returned he, *•' from 
the invlBterate prejudices that oppose us ; but after a few 
more lectures I shall not despair of it. This evening, how- 
ever, is set aside f6r another part of the subject, which will be 
worth hearing should you attend." 

" Pray what ?" 

^^ Why, you may have beard (or, as you are not an inhab- 
itant of Reading, perhaps you have not heard) that a poor 
man was shot two nights ago, in the act of what was called 
hredking into the mayor's house ; shot by tbe mayor himself T' 
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'' And was be not breaking in ?" asked I. 

*^ Why yes ; if uobarring a window, merely to get what he 
had a right to, is breaking in." 

"With what intent?" 

" Aye ; that is the true question. The poor man was 
starving ; the mayor lived in abundance. The man bad a 
right to bis share of the fruits of the earth ; the mayor bad 
too many of them. This, however, the distressed msip did 
not well know, till be had attended my lectures, and con<^ 
vinced himself that he had a right to deliver himself by bis 
own act from the injustice of the laws of property. He there- 
fore only wished to take from the monopolist what might 
bring them more to the equality intended by nature. To do 
this, he certainly tried to get into the house in the middle of 
the night, and was savagely shot in the attempt. I am to 
lecture upon it this evening, and shall prove it a cruel and 
bloody murder.'* 

" 1 have no doubt of it," I answered ; " but pray, in prov- 
ing this from the law of nature, may you not run a little risk 
from the law of the land ? May not this very mayor think 
himself libelled, to say nothing of the community ?" 

" The mayor ! the community !*' cried he ; " what can 
they do ? Though you come from Os^ford, you seem not to 
know that the schoolmaster is abroad ; and the march of intel- 
lect is such, that they dare not interfere. If the mayor was 
to do so, he would be shot to-morrow. But I hear the Wal- 
lingford coach behind us, on which I have an outside place 
to Reading, having, in fact, come from Wallingford, and was 
only walking till it should come up. Farewell. I trust I 
shall see you in the evening, and that what you will bear may 
quicken your ideas. Ask for Dr. Firebrass's lecture-room. 
Anybody will shew it you." 

" Dr. Firebrass ! You have then graduated at a university. 
May I ask if it was at Oxford ?" 

« God forbid !" 

"Cambridge, perhaps?" 

" God forbid ! But I am Dr. Firebrass, nevertheless." 

At these words the coach coming up, to my relief I own, 
this institutor of a new code of laws which was to supersede 
all the the old ones, and renovate Europe, took bis leave, and 
was soon out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

or AHOTHER STRANGER WHO JOINED KE ON HIS ROAD, 
YERT DirrERENT FROM THE LAST ; AND OF THE CON- 
VERSATION WE HAD TOGETHER ON THE MISTAKES ABOUT 
HAPPINESS. 

Aa I had been a man of any occupation. 

Shakspxare. — JuUus Cesar. 

For a mile or two I could not forget my strange acquain- 
tance, and was debating with myself whether or not I should 
seek him out at Reading, and hear his lecture. For I thought 
it would at least be amusing, if not instructive, in shewing to 
what extravagance a hot brain may push a wicked heart. 
My thoughts, however, were diverted by being overtaken by 
another pedestrian, whose quick step did not at all suit my 
lounging disposition, whether of mind or body. 

But my new companion, on coming up, slackened his 
pace (indeed it was just at the beginning of a bill), and 
taking off his hat to wipe his forehead, remarked that it was 
fine weather for walking. I assented, but said nothing more, 
which did not satisfy my new friend, who did not disdain to 
talk to a stranger even of my doubtful appearance. This, I 
soon found, arose from a good-natured heartiness of dispo- 
sition, with perhaps an irrepressible cacoethes hquendi — ^ia 
plain English, a love of gossipping. 

He seemed to revel in the fine weather, which he informed 
roe whs the best gift of heaven, and better than a thousand a 
year. To this I agreed, especially when he added, that he 
always got moped and blue deviled unless he had somebody 
to talk to, and walked ten miles a day. 

^^ It is just that distance," said he, ^^ from my bouse to 
Wallingford and back. This I perform every day when it 
does not rain ; often when it does ; and am all the better 
for it." 

^* No doubt," said I, looking at his rubicund complexion, 
and limbs active and vigorous (though his face shewed marks 
of age, and his head was grey) ; '^ no doubt it contributes to 
bodily health." 
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" Aye/' returned be, " and still more to health of mind." 
The remark seemed more than common-place, and made 
roe survey my fellow-traveller a little more particularly, and I 
found at least nothing repulsive in him. He might be about 
fifty, and had the air and look of a man comfortable within 
himself: an open, composed, and confiding countenance, the 
reverse of the cloudy Firebrass ; in short, barjiommiey mixed 
with intelligence. What perhaps recommended him more, he 
noticed my knapsack without superciliousness. On the con- 
trary, he observed how independent it must always make a 
man in his journeys ; ^* the truest way," said he, ^^ of enjoy- 
ing liberty." 

This pleased me, and I relaxed from my English sullenness^ 
disposed to a chat which I thought might prove more agreea- 
ble, though perhaps not so striking, as the last I bad had. I 
replied, therefore, very frankly to the hints, rather than direct 
questions, which he made as we wound up the hill together, 
proceeding in lact, from the right which all fellow travellers 
on a load seem legitimately to have, to inquire into one 
another's professions, and the immediate objects which have 
brought them together. When I had, therefore, answered his 
question as to whence I came, and mentioned Oxford, I 
thought there was no harm in satisfying another, as to the 
college I belonged to, and also in explaining that I travelled 
on foot, for pleasure, in order the better to indulge my fancy 
as to the face of the country, or the little adventures which 
might arise in the course of my progress. 

'< Nothing more pleasant," said he ; ^' and I should think 
an excellent preservative against the spleen. For while you 
can always recruit yourself when tired with too much walk- 
ing, you are not exposed to the misfortune of being tired with 
too much rest." 
I thought this an odd remark, and told him so, 
'^ It may seem such," he observed, " but I assure you it is 
founded in experience ; for hence my daily journey to WaU 
lingford and back." 

'' I suppose," said I, <^you may have business there >" 
" Not in the least,** he answered ; " my business is only to 
read the newspapers at the Bear, and get my letters, if I have 
any, from the post." 

I found afterwards he was a sort of moral philosopher, with- 

VOL. II. ' 8* 
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out knowini^ it ; like the Ofellus of Horace, ^^ abnormis 
sapient" made so bjr a study of himself. For he gave this 
account of his former and present habits. 

*' I was bred to business/' said he, *^ but fear I made a mis- 
take in quitting it, which indeed I believe every man does 
who retires at all before he is absolutely worn out. Now, I 
was any thing but worn out, for I retired at forty with a mere 
competency." 

" That," said I, ^* is not usually the ca^e with men in busi- 
ness, especially if they succeed." 

'^ True," returned he, '^ and I did not fail. But I had no 
ambition, and was not given to luxury ; and though 1 bad not 
ft learned education, like you gentlemen of Oxford, I was fond 
of reading, and grew fonder, I believe, of printed books than 
manuscript accounts. So 1 read many curious stories, and 
one of them concerning Diogenes (blackguard as he was), 
made me envy him," 

<* Indeed," said I ; pray what was it ?" 

*^ Why, you know it is said of him, that walking once in a 
fair, where he saw mirrors and ribbons, fiddles and nut-crack- 
ers, bobby-horses and what not, exposed to sale, he exclaimed, 
^ Lord ! bow many things are there in the world of which 
Diogenes hath no need !' Now I thought this very wise, and 
longed to imitate him." 

^^ In this I quite agree with you," observed I. 

He seemed pleased, and then asked if Jeremy Taylor was 
not thought a fine writer at Oxford. 

I answered, ^* Very fine ; but did you then study divinity 
as well as anecdotes in your counting-house ?" 

** Not exactly," he replied ; ** but there are some fine things 
in Jeremy on contentedness and independence, and also 
another account of this same Diogenes, which struck me. It 
was quoted in Latin, but I found that one reason why Dioge- 
nes preferred himself to Aristotle was, that Aristotle was 
forced to dine when it pleased Philip; he, when it pleased 
himself.* This was after my own heart." 

<* And mine, too," echoed I. 

"Then again," continued Ofellus, — for so I must call him, 
"I was got hold of by T knew not what notions t>f pastorals, 

* Prandet Aristoteles quuido Philippo libet, Diogenes quando Diogeni. 
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countrj contentments, und the pleasures of solitude. Upon 
these subjects, Izaak Walton, and one ZimiiQernian, a 6er« 
man, made me mad, though I never was a fisherman, and 
never lived alone. But with these always alongside of my 
great ledger, I could not bear the counting*bouse, and I bad 
no sooner realized an annuity sufficient for myself and a 
housekeeper (for with all my pastoral feelings, I never was 
even in love, much less married), than I ran away to the 
country, to be happy by myself." 

" And were you not so ?" 

** Far from it." 

" The reason ?" 

<< Why, for a long time I did not know ; though I found it 
out at last, by chancing to read of a man who had several 
houses, and complained that though he was always changing 
from one to another in search of happiness, he could not ob- 
tain what he sought. Upon which a friend told him, that un- 
less in these changes he left himself behind, he never could 
find what he wanted. The fault was in himself, not his bouses, 
This hit my case. I have bad country lodgings in five differ- 
ent counties ; I have been a recluse at the lakes, and they not 
being romantic enough, I suppose, I established myself on the 
Wye, but with no better success. I at first took to fishing, 
for Walton's sake, and then shut myself up for Zimmerman's; 
but I had not patience to watch three hours for a bite, nor 
food enough in my own mind for solitary meditation. In 
short, I was ready to hang myself without knowing why, till 
on reflection I found out the secret." 

" i long lo know it," said I. 

" Why, I discovered it was all owing to my thinking my- 
self fit for a life of leisure when I was not. My whole time 
was on my hands, and my book notions of its charms failing, 
I did not know what to do with myself." 

*^ A good lesson for us all," observed L 

"Not for you," returned be, " for you have education, 
which I had not. For though I was fond of reading, it was 
not properly directed, I had much better have stuck to my 
ledger." 

" You have, however, changed your habits it should seem. 
You have, at least, no signs of the blue devils you talked of.^' 

" It is mainly owing," returned he, *' to the daily walk 
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which I told you I take to Wallingford and back. 1 fouod 
that all the fine writing in the world was thrown awaj upon a 
man that was not a fit subject for it, and that perpetual study, 
and even laborious employment, is the only thing left for it, 
with one who has no profession to tie him to the world, nor 
resources in his thoughts to enable him to live out of it. I 
found, too, that I got better and more practical notions of 
mankind in the market-place and coffee-room at Wallingford, 
than from Zimmerman ; to say nothing of news of the world, 
to which no roan, not disgusted with it (say what he will), 
can be indifferent." 

This pleased me, and I parted with my self-taught philoso- 
pher — who told me his name was Ryecroft — ^with something 
like regret. He took leave of me at the end of a laue leading 
to his bouse, to which, I must do him the justice to say, be in- 
vited me with sufficient earnestness ; but as I had to dine on 
the road, and meant to get to Reading that eveuing, I declined 
the invitation. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

XT ADVENTURES IN ▲ FISHINO-HOUSE ON THE RIVER LAM- 
BURN. 

The pleasant^st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 

Shakspeare. — Much Ado About Nothing. \ 

The two rencontres I have recorded, with two such op- 
posite characters as I met with, engaged my reflections for 
many a mile afterwards, till I reached Thatcham, a pleasant 
village on the Lamburn, which runs into the Kennet, both 
famous for fishing. This was about on^ o'clock, when, hav- 
ing been out five hours from breakfast, something whispered 
roe, in terms not to be mistaken, that I wanted mj noontide 
repast. Luckily for me, the landlord of the ^' Jolly Angler " 
public-house bad received the same warning, for he was just 
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sittiDg down to dinner, with bis wife and children, in the 
cleanest of kitchens, when I entered it with all the freedom 
and confidence of a traveller who, though a pedestrian, knew 
he could pay as well as call for what be liked. 

The Jolly Angler was one of those rural, neat, and pretty 
inns, which England alone presents to a trayeller. It over- 
hung the river ; and under the sign appeared inscribed, ^' Ex- 
cellent eels and trout all the season through ; good fishing 
rods, baits, and nets, supplied by Christo|[)her Chubb." 

As I said, I boldly walked into the kitchen with my knap- 
sack on my shoulders, and found a table spread with very sa- 
voury eggs, just out of the pan, and pickled pork, which, to 
my appetite, excelled all the ragouts of an Apicius. To be 
sure, it was in the kitchen (and I had not yet dined in a 
kitchen), but the cloth and platters were perfectly clean, and 
I wistfully snuffed the steam of the viands. 

The landlord having eyed my a ppearance,-^not uncivilly, 
but with not much reverence, — did not choose to disturb him- 
self from his dinner, upon which, though he had not walked 
ten miles, his senses seemed to fix as keenly as mine. He 
therefore, without rising from his wooden chair, which, as 
master of the house, had arms to it, asked me carelessly what 
I wanted, and whether I would not walk into the tap-room. 

" I would willingly," said I, " wait in one of your pretty 
parlors, that hang over the water, till you get me a chicken, 
and some trout for dinner ; but, to tell the truth, I am so 
famished, that if you will give me leave, 1 would prefer ta- 
king a seat with you here, and afterwards, perhaps, you will 
give me some negus in your parlor.'' 

At the words chicken, trout, and negus, there was an evi- 
dent change of looks, both in the landlord and his wife, and 
the latter, a sleek, buxom, cherry-cheeked dame, of perhaps 
five and thirty years, said with a smile, 

*^ I am sure the gentleman speaks very politely ; but. Lor 
bless me, he cannot surely deman himself to dine here with 
us." 

^^ Deborah,'' said the landlord, ^^ the gentleman knows best 
what suits him ; and if he will take up with our dinner, 
being, as he says, very hungry, he is very welcome. I sup- 
pose, sir, you have come a-sporting to the Jolly Angler ? and 
well may it be, for it is known, I may say, to half the king- 
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dom, and even to the folks at Lunnon, who come in swarms 
when the season is on. You have got your gear, I suppose, in 
your knapsack? Now that's the sign of a true sportsman ; 
that's what I like ; and if the sun goes in, after your negus, 
1 dare say I can show you good entertainment on the river, 
as well as in the parlor." 

'* Aye, sir," added the dame, " and possibly enough to 
keep you till over to-morrow ; for you know, husband the 
gentleman who has the white bed, does not come back till 
next day." 

Finding my ri^eption so altered under the supposition that 
1 was a sporting angler, and might be a permanent guest, I 
did not say anything to undeceive them, but sat down, and 
fell too in good earnest, first ordering a tankard of foaming 
ale. 

By what little shades of self-interest are we influenced in 
our conduct to one another ! and yet are we all brothers of 
the same flesh and blood, made by the same hand. 

A silence of some minutes ensued, while we dispatched 
the eggs and pickled pork, with a reinforcement of the for- 
mer by Mrs. Chubb, together with the proper concomitants 
of potatoes, and excellent cheese and butter. 

The tankard was soon emptied, and another filled at my 
desire. Nay, whether because pleased at the novelty of the 
scene, or with my companions themselves, I desired ray glass 
of negus to be enlarged to a bowl, and shared by the com- 
pany. 

The landlord's heart opened. In truth, I believe neither 
be nor I ever made a better dinner. Pity that Fothergill had 
not seen his travelling disciple discussing this homely fare, 
and listening with unfeigned curiosity to mine host, who grew 
quite eloquent in. praise of fishing and fishing-houses, and in 
particular as to the last, of the Jolly Angler. 

When J, in return, praised his fare, and complimented Mrs. 
Chubb upon her cookery. 

" Why, sir," said she, " I must say it did seem to go down 
well, and you were not above letting it." 

" That's all right, and according to natur," said her bus- 
band. " Why you ate for all the world like a poor man." 

" And much good may it do you," cried Mrs. Chubb, 
thinking, perhaps, of the white bed, vacant for two nights. 
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"But why,'' asked I, not unwilliug to bear Boniface's sen- 
tences, '' should not a rich man eat as well as a poor one ? 
They ar&both men, and have the same Maker." 

" And that's quite true/' said Mrs. Deborah. " Perhaps 
the gentleman has just taken orders ; we have a many cler- 
gymen as comes a-Bshing here." 

" And no more than they should," chimed in Mr. Chubb, 
'^ considering who they came from ; for the Postles were all 
fishers." 

" Still," said I, " you have not told us why a rich man 
may not eat as heartily as a poor one ?" 

" God forbid he shouldn't I" proceeded the host ; " they 

have the same mouths, and the same no, not the same 

stomachs, as I was going to say, because you see ^But 

Deborah, hand me down the book, which will tell the gentle- 
man what I meant better than I pan myself." 

At this, taking the book from bis wife, which I found was 
the precise old Walton, who had so misled Ryecroft, be pre- 
sented it to me, very much dog's-eared ; and easily finding the 
passage, he observed, 

<^ An apgler like you, sir, no doubt knows all about this 
excellent book ; next to the bible, I have heard say by Dr. 
P. himself (and I believe it), the most excellent book in all 
the world." 

« And who is Dr. P. ?" 

" The greatest brother of the angle in England. In fact 
this book belongs to him, though he always leaves it when he 
goes, till he comes again to enjoy it.'' 

Now I own, to my shame, I had not yet read a word of 
this old Izaak, who was such a favourite with everybody ; but 
of course [ did not choose to ruin my reputation by confess- 
ing it. However, I listened with great approbation to the 
passage, which was as follows : — 

" Poor men, and those who fast often, have much more 
pleasure in eating than rich men and gluttons, that always 
feed before their stomachs are empty of their last meat and 
call for more ; for by that means they rob themselves of that 
pleasure that hunger brings to poor men. And I do seriously 
approve of that saying, that you would rather be a civil, well- 
governed, well-grounded poor angler, then a drunken lord.'' 

Having read these words emphatically, with divers looks 
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at his wife for support and approbation as be went along 
(looks which she most dutifully obeyed), he continued, 

" You see, sir, I was not without reason when I thought to 
compliment you by saying, you ate like a poor man. So 
here's to ye, and I hope the negtis is to your liking." 

I assured him nothing could be better ; wheu he went on 
to say, that the book was indeed a wonderful book, and bad 
a deal more in it than concerned fishing, being almost about 
every thing that a man could like or care for, and for tbat 
matter, might have been written by a parson ; at least there 
were many parsons who did not preach half such good ser- 
mons as there were even in the songs, which seemed made 
on purpose to make people good and happy. 

" Perhaps the gentleman would like to bear one of them," 
said Mrs. Chubb ; " and I am sure after such a nice treat as 
he has given us in this here negus (filling her glass), yoa 
ought to give it him ; that is, if he should like it, not unless. 
Our Kit, sir," she proceeded, addressing herself to roe, 
" knows them all by heart ; and when the trout and eel feast 
is held here, as it is at Whitsuntide, he be always called upon 
by the gentlemen to dine and sing with them ; and they say 
be beats our parish clerk all to nothing." 

^' O ! Deborah," said the conscious husband (as if unwilliog 
to have his merits revealed, yet not sorry for the disclosure), 
^^you need jfot have said any thing about that ; but if tbegec- 
tleman would wish to hear the praises of angling, which, be- 
ing so fond of the sport himself, no doubt he does, " 

I felt a little puzzled at this, but assured him nothing would 
please me more. Indeed I had begun to be highly enter- 
tained, and my curiosity was much moved. The booest 
landlord, therefore, having cleared his throat with another 
glass, and given me the book to follow the words, began :— 

«« Oh ! the gallant fisher's life 
It is the best of any ; 
'Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And 'tis beloved by many. 

Other joys 

Are but toys. 

Only this ' 

Lawful is, 

For our skill 

Breeds no ill, 

But content and pleaaure. 
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*< In a moniiiif op we rise 

Ere Aurora s peeping, 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes, 
Leave the sluggard sleeping. 

Then we go 

To and fro, 

With our knacks 

Upon our backs. 

To such streams 

As the Thames, 

If we have the leisure.'* 

" There, sir," said Mr. Chubb, stopping to take breatb, 
^' you see this is ooDe of your druoken songs ; but, as Dr. P. 
says, contains a dale of morality. Not that I have any ob- 
jection to a bit of a jolly song, just to keep up the pleasure of 
a meeting or club, for the good of a house ; but then it must 
not go farther than be merry and wise ; for, as Deborah 
knows, I allow no drunkenness at the Jolly Angler — indeed, 
I should lose my licence if I did." 

I deferred entirely to this reason for my host's morality, 
and commended his song, particularly for the good sentiments 
it exhibited. 

** Yes, sir," said he, " for, as Dr. P. says, it is all a moral. 
There is first pleasure indeed, but void of strife^ and there- 
fore harmless ; then it breeds no ill, but enjoins content ; then 
it recommends early rising, and to leave the sluggard in bed ; 
and what consarns us landlords more, it recommends a morn* 
ing cup." 

" Does Doctor P. particularly approve that ?" asked I. 

"Not particularly a cup of ale," replied Boniface; "but 
then he always takes his tea and cold ham or eggs, as it may 
be, before he goes a fishing, and that is equally for the good 
of the house," 

" Which- is perhaps the principal moral of the song," said I. 

" Why you see, sir, all trades must live* and ours is not an 
easy one ; so many people to please. Sometimes a gentle ' 
man won't come to a house, because one of an opposite party 
uses it, which is always the case when a town is divided be- 
tween Whig and Tory. But the beauty of fishing is, that it 
has nothing to do with politics ; and all parties, if they are 
food of the sport, which all ought to be, will forget them- 
selves for the moment, and eat mnd drink and be merry, 
when they are tired and hungry, all the same ; which does a 
dale of good,, as I say, to the landlords." 

▼OL. II. 9 
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*^ I suppose, then," observed I, more and more amused, '%at 
you and Mrs. Chubb are of no party ?" 

^* Why, as to Mrs. Chubb, I always say, women sboudn't 
meddle, with any thing that don't consarn them, but mind 
their cooking, and washing, and children ; and, as to myself, 
my motto has always been, ' handsome is, as handsome does/ 
To be sure, in secret, I am for church and king, which is, I 
believe, as much as to'%ay, a Tory ; but then, if a Whig gen- 
tleman should drive up to the door, and spend his money 
freely, as you may do, sir, or perhaps stay two or three days, 
to examine the beauty of the place, as you will, I hope, also 
do, I have no right to consarn myself with what he thinks of 
politics, any more than what Sir Harry EngleGeld, and 
other Roman Catholic gentleman, thinks of religion, when 
they come here, as they often do, to eat a fish dinner in 
Lent. And so, sir, as I see the bowl is out (unless you 
should please to order another), and the sky is nice and 
cloudy, I will attend you, if you please, up the river, and 
charge you nothing for attendance, but only for the boat." 
'' And what may that be ?" asked I. 
" Half-a-crown if you go alone ; five shillings if I go 
with you." 

" I thought you said nothing for attendance ?" 
'' That is, I meant attendance upon you ; but I shall have 
to mind the boat, you know." 

By this time I had taken a pretty good measure of the 
manners and principles of the landlord of the Jolly Angler ; 
and as I never had handled a rod in my life, and meant not to 
learn, at least on that afternoon, I felt rather embarassed to 
get rid of this quasi engagement, which, though of the host's 
own making, I felt I had encouraged by my silence. It was, 
indeed, to his surprise and almost consternation, when I excu- 
sed myself from the party, as I had a particular engagement 
at Reading that evening. 

He stared ; and his wife coming in at that moment, said 
it was very strange that a gentleman should not know his own 
mind, particularly as she had been up-stairs to get the white 
bed ready. I observed, too, that the landlord, in giving me 
my knapsack, handled i^t^with an air of contempt, and even 
anger, observing, that there did not seem much tackle in it. 
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and that if it had been but a little larger, he should have ta- 
ken it for a pedlar's pack. 

He recovered himself a little when I paid the bill, which 
would have done no discredit, in amount at leptr^o- 
don hotel. ^y'^^ViO . . , .^ .^ 
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CHAPTER XlV.j^/f^ I Y ^^ ^ 

MORE ADVENTURES. — I MEET WITH A STILL MORE EXTRA- 
ORDINART TRAVELLER THAN I HAVE TET SEEN. 

Oh, master, if you did but hear the pedlar at the door, you would nev- 
er dance again after a tabor and pipe. He sings tunes faster than you can 
tell money ; he utters them as he had eaten ballads. He has songs %t men 
and women of all sizes. — No milliner can so fit his customer with gloves. 

Shakspsare. — Winter* s Tale, 

^' So much," thought I, on turning my back on mine host of 
the Jolly Angler — ^' so much for little landlords who profess 
morality and quote Walton.'* 

I was not the less, however, in a frame of mind to be 
amused with an account of still farther lucubrations on the 
part of Mr. Chubb, in respect of my personal appearance, 
which, rather curiously, I learned from a brother knapsack 
like myself, who found me loitering on the road to Pang- 
burne, on the Kennet side, a few miles from Thatcbam. 

This next acquaintance of mine appeared a real pedlar, 
whose strength of back filled me with respect, for his knap- 
sack was a pack of at least a quarter of a hundred weight. 

I was sitting, as he approached, on the parapet of one of 
the little bridges over the river (a resting-place I always 
choose, wherever I find it, for the sake of its pleasant pros- 
pect up and down a stream, and the reflections it inspires) 
when he came up and saluted me. Till then he had been 
singing like Autolycus in the play— • 

** Jog on, joff on, the footpath waj, 
And merrily hent the stUe-a ; 
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Your sad tires in a mile-a." * 



'VSave you, sir, and good afternoon/* said be restiog his 
pack against the wall of the bridge. 

" The same to yoq," returned I ; and we mutually survey- 
ed each other. 

There was something keen, or rather cunning in his eye, 
as he looked at me, and a sort of sardonic expression ia the 
smile with which he said, *' You have bad a pleasant walk 
from Thatcham, sir." 

As I was now used to these interruptions, I no longer stood 
upon my dignity to play the exclusive with my fellow vaga- 
bonds, so asked him how be knexr I came from Thatcham ? 

" Oh, I heard of you in different places," returned be. 
"A friend of mine, Dr. Firebrass, whom I saw on the Wall- 
iogford coach, as it stopt to water, told me I might overtake 
you, jbr you walked slow, though you were to get to Read- 
ing this evening, and had promised to attend his lecture." 

'^ I made no such promise," said I, '' though I may do it 
out of curiosity. But pray, who else may have told you of 
me?" 

" Why I just stopt," be answered, " at the Jolly Angler 
for a pint, and the landlord was describing you to two or three 
other guests in the tap-room ; and as to his outer description, 
there is no mistaking you. I ho)>e I don't make too free, in 
resting my pack so close to yours." 

I did not much like the familial ity of being taken for a 
brother-pedlar ; but, not much offended, I said, I supposed 
Mr. Chubb described something more than my mere outside; 
'^may be, that I was a travelling merchant like yourself?" 

'^ Not exactly so," replied be, " though it was one of his 
many guesses." 

^' Which were not over creditable, perhaps, to my char- 
tder V* 

*< Why, as lo that, whatever th<>y wene, he allowed that 
jrou spent your money very freely, but said that all was not 
gold that glitters— -I beg pardon again for being so free." 

" O !" cried I, " there's no occasion ; I should really like 
to know who be thought I was, for he seemed so out of bu- 

* WirtUr's Tide, 
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raor at his mistake in tbtnkiog oie a geotlemaii sportsman 
come to fish, that be bad begun to be discourteous before I 
left the bouse/' 

*^ Shall I tell yoU| and not make you angry ?'' a3ked the 
pedlar. 

" By all means." 

^' Why, at first he thought you a Menhodist parsoa going to 
some congregation ; for, said he, * them messengers of the 
elect, however plain and humble they travel in appearance, 
always pamper themselves, when they can, like a lord, and 
to be sure I hope he will have more mercy upon his penitent 
bretheren than be had upon the fcied eggs.' Upon this, we 
all laughed." 

" Well, what afteswards ?'' 

*^ He then thought you a nobleman's valet, who bad left 
bis place, and was tramping it borne on foot, but so accus-i 
tomed to. the luxurresof the steward's* room, that you could 
not do witboui them, foi ale would not satisfy you* ^ His. 
wife, however, refuted that, by saying, that when yoUi paid 
the bill, you took out a purse fuJl of gold, so could not be a 
valet out of place. If this was. true, and you showed your 
gold, I would take the liberty of advising yoa another time 
not to be so indiscreet ; nobody knows, who one meets at them 
public-houses, and some of the people who beard this might 
follow yoa o» purpose to> get at the purse. Pid you, really 
show much gold ?" 

^' Enough, I suppose," said i, ^^ to pay expenses." 

Here. I puA my band into, my breeches, pocket, to ascertain 
the safety of my purse,, which my companion, observing, said 
he was glad to find I had not lost it ;• adding,, however, that 
he thought I bad better not carry too. much money abopt me. 

I thanked him for his caution, and adced if I had any othn 
er character with my good landlord ? 

^* Why yes ; but this beats tbie others in impudence,, md 
really I dare not mention it." 

" O ! let's have it. It. can hardly be worse." 

^^ You must know, then, that whilst we were in the midst 
of this talk,^ a constable comes io» with a kind of bue-and^ry 
paper, stating that the Wallingford bank had been robbed thia 
night before-s-whiph iiadeed I knew-r-and> offjBring a inward 
for the discovery of the thieC. H also, descdbed. the persons 
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df tbe8ev«nll«(nraDgeawb6lmd been in tbe town that eveniiig. 
Amottg these was one io a sortof ^ooting-jacket, black stock, 
and a koapsack on bis back, supposed to be a soldier." 

^' Tbot looks very like me/' said I, somewhat amused, yet 
annoyed, for I thought I might get into trouble by it oo tbe 
road, and I was not satisfied with the keen look and sneer 
which the pedlar assumed white he informed me that tbe un- 
charitable Chubb declared to his guests he thought I must be 
the man. The pedlar himself evidently looked uncertain as 
to the point, and observed that i did not seem to like the in* 
telligence. 

*' I am afraid it disturbs you, friend/' said he, ^* but of 
course it cannot be you." 

^' Gracious heaven !" cried I, '^ do I look so conscious ? If 
innocence is disconcerted at being merely suspected, what 
must be the case of actual guilt ?" 

*^ What indeed ?" said the pedlar, and be gave a signi6- 
cant shrug with his shoulders. '* But I am only surprised," 
added be, ^^ that I was not myself pat into the Hue-and-Cry, 
for I was at Wallingford all day yesterday at the Lammas fair, 
and I sold many a pennyworth ; in sliort, emptied my pack, 
find filled it again with my profits; Yet it would be wrong to 
suspect a hard-working, honest man on that account." 

** Wrong indeed," answered i ; " yet you gentlemen ped- 
lars are everywhere, and must sometimes be exposed to sus- 
picion. You must, however, see and know a great deal of 
ihe world." 

" That we ought to do," rejoined be, " for we work bard 
few it. It is a laborious, but sometimes not an nn pleasant life, 
which repays us often for our pains. We are admitted every 
wliere, and though they may not buy, everybody is glad to 
see us, particularly the women (sometimes tbe mistresses, al- 
ways the maids) ; and if we are reasonable — ^that is, charge 
not above twenty or thirty per cent, on goods — to a cook or 
housekeeper, we are pretty sure of a tit-bit and a cup, besides 
the profit. O ! it's a great deal better than tailoring all day, 
with one's knees up to one's chin ; or bending over a desk, 
driving a quill, or even dinning bonus hona^ bonum, into a stu- 
pid boy." 

" 1 cry you mercy," said I ; ** I see you are a man of edu- 
cation, which I did not know you gentlemen of the pack were.'^ 
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^' Neither are we all," replied he, ** but I perhaps am an 
exception. For I was not boro to carry this camel's hump 
about with me. Mine has been a varied lire." 

'^ Your adventures, I should think, must be very amusing^ 
had we time and a convenient place to hear them." 

And I began to think how Fothergill would rejoice in such 
an opportunity to gratify his favourite speculations. 

*' A hot evening sun, on a stone bridge," answered the ped- 
lar, ^^ does not give much encouragement to a long story; 
but among the osiers there on the bend of the river, on this 
side Pans;burne, there is an honest public-house, called the 
£el-pie House, where the ale is excellent, a'ud the landlady 
civil, not to mention a comely young daughter who serves the 
customers ; and if your will stand treat for a tankard, I should 
have no objection, as you are so curious, to tell you some of 
my history." 

This exactly falling in with my scheme of travelling, I 
agreed, and was led, nothing loth, to the sign of '^ The West 
Country Barge, or Eel-pie House, by Sarah Snow, widow." 

Here, on our arrival at a little garden gate, which led to the 
house, my friend began another song of Autolycus, and in no 
mean voice sung out, 

»' Will you buy any tape, 

Or laoe for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear- a ? 

Any silk, any thread. 

Any toys for your head. 
Of the newest and finest wear-a? 

Corae to tbe pedlar ; 

Money's a medler, • 

That doth utter all men's ware-a."* 

This address brought out the landlady's daughter, a pretty 
lass of about seventeen, who came with seeming gladness to 
the gate to let us in. 

** Ah ! George," said she, " I thought it was you." 
She then told us mother was gone milkiog, aqd justified, as 
to comeliness, all that was said of her by the pedlar. Him 
she at first treated with familiar smiles, denoting old, not to 
say iatiniate acquaintance, though she afterwards addressed 
him by his surname of Mr. Haudcock ; and Mr. Uandcock 

* Winter's Tale, 
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introduced me to her in form as Miss Betsy Snow. In ddog 
this, tie remarked that she deserved her name, if only from the 
whiteness of her skin, a compliment with which, though it 
called up a blush, she seemed far from displeased. Nor was 
her pleasure less when be told her that he bad matched her 
ribbons at Waliingford fair, and brought her the fairings he 
bad promised her. They were the prettiest fringed gloves, 
he said, in the world, and only one other pair, the fellow to 
them, in the whole fair, and these instantly bought up by Lady 
Blackstotie ; an intimation which added, seemingly, to Miss 
Snow's complacency. 

He then proposed the tankard I was to treat him with ; but 
I (somewhat more delicate), having dined well, asked if I 
could not have some tea, while he drank bis ale? Miss Betsy 
said yes. Mr. Handcock declared there was none better to 
be bad in all Reading ; and the kettle announcing by its sing* 
ing that the water was ready, it was in a few minutes served 
in a neat enough room, with a window to the water. 

Here, while our respective beverages went on, I listened to 
my companion's promised adventures. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE pedlar's story. 



Here*8 more matter for a hot brain. Every lane's end, eTery shop^ 
ehurch, aeasion, hanging, yields a careful man work, 

Shakspsare. — Winter's Tale* 

Mr, Handcock commenced his recital thus :— 

" 1 told you I was not born to carry a pack ; nor indeed 
to do many things which (God; help me !) I have done." 

Here he gave a sort of sigh, which, however soon vanished. 

** And yet," continued he,. " ray birth had not much to 
boast of; though it was a high birth too» for it was in the lof- 
tiest garret in the good town of Reading, where my mother 
enacted the part and professioa of a midwife, while my father 
sold coals and potatoes in a ceHar below.. ¥'oa will be sur- 
prised, therefore, at my app/;aring to. disdain my pack; but 
the truth is, I was, as you called me, a gentleman of educa- 
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tion, if reading a great quantity of trash, and wors€ than trash, 
be education. It corrupted me, indeed, to the backbone, but 
it gave me much knowledge of the differences of the lots of 
men. 

^' You may suppose that my father could not defray the 
charge of thus schooling me ; and, in fact, till twelve or thir- 
teen, 1 could neither write nor read, bat Was employed in 
helping my father in weighing out coals, in which I fear the 
weights were not always so true as they ought to have been. 
I would willingly have helped my mother, too, in her voca« 
tion, if she had permitted ; for 1 was a handy lad, ready for 
any and all work, and noticed by everybody for the smart- 
ness with which I ran of errands, and carried notes and mes- 
sages between the officers in our country quarters and their 
sweethearts, by which I got many a sixpence. 

" I also helped the journeyman of a neighbouring apothe* 
cary, in delivering bottles of doctor's stuff without breaking 
them. 

'^ Nobody of my inches could be compared with me at foot- 
ball, and when not employed in any of these ways, I rambled 
about the fields and lanes with other blackguards, with whom 
I am afraid I was guilty of robbing a few orchards ; but that's 
a trifle — I wish I could say that was the worst thing I ever 
did in my life." 

Here Mr. Handcock began to look serious again ; so, to 
comfort him, I said, I dared to say these were only a few 
youthful pranks, which might easily be forgiven. 

*^ Well," said he, ^^ it's no use thinking ; what is done is 
done, and so I shall go on, by telling you that, among other 
things for which I was remarkable, 1 had an excellent voice 
and ear for music, and a good memory, and took to learning 
by heart and singing songs, so as to attract the notice of our 
parish clerk, who, being in want of just such a voice as mine, 
enlisted me in his music ^gallery, and gave me a few coppers 
every Sunday for singing psalms." 

" Psalms !" exckimed I. 

** Yes ; and well sung too ; for my voice was a finer treble 
than any one's else, and 1 became admired by the whole con- 
gregation, and the parson himself, who, wanting just such a 
boy to clean knives and shoes, bargained with my father to 
keep me in board and give me a suit of clothes once in two 
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years, for which I was to do every thing be and the maids 
desired me." 

^^ Had he many roaids ?" 

'* Two ; but I am not come to them yet." 

<' But what or the doctor ?'' 

** To do him justice, he was very pious and good, upon the 
whole, though there was very little meat in the potato pies 
on which he used to feed us. But he was really a religious 
person, prayed a great deal, and made us pray too, which first 
opened my mind to the notion that there was such a thing as 
religion." 

^' Good !" said I, " and I hope good came of it." 

** Not much, I fear, for I soon forgot it.'' 

Here the pedlar once more looked grave, but proceeded. 

** My master, who, as I said, was really good-natured, find- 
ing me, though so sharp, utterly ignorant, made his clerk, who 
kept a day school, take me among his scholars, without charg- 
ing any thing for it, though he docked me of the Sunday cop- 
pers which he used to give me for singing. 1 made progress, 
however, and could soon read, and became so fond of it, that 
my master presented me with a Bible, which he got cheap 
from the Bible Society, and which, together with the ' Whole 
Duty of Man,' he used to make me read to him by the hour, 
till I own I was tired, and it was a relief to me to clean knives. 

'^ Not content with this, he used to make me read one, two, 
or three sermons a day, upon true faith, and things about mys- 
teries, as they were called, to be believed but not understood, 
and which, for not understanding, he punished me by mulct- 
ing me of my scanty dinner. 

'^ This drove nr>e to schemes of retribution, and as Mrs. 
Biddy, the cook, always locked up the pantry, 1 own I thought 
it but fair to right myself, and by the help of a friend a year 
or two older, a blacksmith's apprentice, I got a false key to 
the pantry, which I visited, not only when I was unjustly de- 
prived of my dinner, but whenever I found myself hungry, 
which was not seldom, after having had it. 

*^ This did not go on long ; for the frequent defalcations could 
not escape Mrs. Biddy, who taxed me with it, and though I 
denied it stoutly when she complained to the doctor, he would 
not believe me, but turned me away in disgrace. What was 
worse, he would not believe me either when I denounced the 
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cook in return, fer having, as was true, given a plate of cold 
beef to a roan with whom she kept company. 1 was called a 
wicked dog, who would certainly come to the gallows in this 
world, and go to the devil in the next. For the sake of my 
voice, however, I was allowed still to sing in the church, not- 
withstanding my delinquencies. 

*< I returned |igain to an errand-boy, only with more ac- 
complishments, for I could now read and write ; though I 
know not if that did me good, for it got me the place of shop- 
boy at a circulating library, much resorted to by both sexes in 
the town, and the gentry in the neighbourhood." 

" Could that do you barm ?" asked I. 

'* In point of comfort, no ; in its consequences, yes ; for in 
the intervals of serving books to the shop visitors, 1 read them 
myself; and as they were all novels, I am loth to say what 
damage they did to my mind. The very best of them filled 
me with notions of intrigue, swindling, corrupt pleasures, and 
successful profligacy. Not one word about religion : indexed, 
in those I read, there did not seem to be such a thing in 
the world, so that I spon forgot what little the doctor had 
forced into roe. It is certain 1 never thought afterwards of 
sermons, or the * Whole Duty of Man.' 

'^ This was the more dangerous, because from the fascina- 
tions thrown about these pictures in the books I read, by style, 
wit, and glowing description, my virtue was gone before I 
knew it was in danger." 

" Your virtue," said I, laughing, " which you had acquired 
in delivering coals with false weights, robbing orchard and 
pantries, and carrying on intrigues between officers and their 
sweethearts ! But pray, may I ask who the authors were who 
so delighted and so corrupted you ?" 

" Those that most engaged me," replied he, " were Guz- 
man d^Alfarache^ or the Spanish Rogke ; Lazarillo di Tor- 
mesy not much better; and the histories of Don Raphael and 
Scipio, in Gil Bias. Upon my word, that Spain must be a 
fine field for the profession of a rascal. It was Gil Blas^ 
however, I may say, that gave me a taste for the wandering 
life I took to. Its changing scenes, its actors and actresses, 
gallants and ladies, sharpers and merry beggars, independence 
of travelling, and dinners under hedges, absolutely dis- 
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qualified roe for setlled occupation. No wonder that I ran 

away/' 

** Ran away ! Wbat^ from yoor entertaining books ?" 

'^ O ! no ; from the tailor's sbop-board, where next I em- 
barked. For one advantage I darived from psalm-singing 
was this, — a topping tailor in the town, very evangelical, 
was so struck with it, that be offered to take roe 'prentice, if 
I would sing hymns to biro of an evening. This I was per- 
suaded tu accept, but soon found my usnal longing for lib- 
erty ; and as there was no other way of cancelling my 
indentures, one fine morning I bolted. But it was Oil Bias, 
I verily believe, which produced this disposiiion to get loose; 
and lucky for me that the examples I read in him, and others 
of the same kidney, did not make me turn robber, or swind- 
ler, or, at best, a common beggar." 

** Like another Reginald Pole Carew," said I. 

*' For heaven's sake, do not mention that book, for it cer- 
t^AIy went farther to turn me into a vagabond than any other. 
Though even, without a printed recommendation, a beggar's 
life does not seem altogether without enjoyment. I have ob- 
served in them, amidst their rags, a mirth and merriment, 
which carelessness of all future evils alone can give ; and 
while I sing the famous beggar's ballard of Frank Davison, 
made in the merry days of Charles the Second, I cannot help 
agreeing with his view of this singular class." 

" Can you give a specimen of it ?" 

« Yes : 

* Bright shines the sun, plajr, beggars, play, 
' Here's scraps enough to serve to-day. 

What noise of yio^s is so sweet, 
As when our merry clappers ring ? 
What mirth doth want when beggars meet ? 
A beggar's life is for a king. 
Eat, drink, and play, sleep when we list, 
Go where we will — so stocks be miss'd. 
Bright shines the day, play, beggars, play, 
Here's scraps enough to serve to-day.' " 
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" Careless enough," observed I. . 

"There is a great deal moreof it,\airto the same tune, and 
it had its effect upon me, I assure yi>u : but what chiefly in- 
fluenced me to be a knight of t)>^ pack, was Autolycus, in 
Shakspeare. O ! he was a first rate iellow !" 
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" If you meaa tbe pedlar in the Winter^s i'ak/' replied I, 
'^he was a first-rate scouodrel.'' 

** 1 said this sternly, for 1 really now began to eye my new 
acquaintance with something very like suspicion. Perhaps 
be perceived it, for he instantly returned, 

'^ O ! I am aware of that ; but, as in the other instances I 
mentioned, I could separate the bad from the good. I hope 
you do not suspect me of following the evit parts of his char- 
acter. Why, he was a downright thief, and picks a pocket 
on the stage : God preserve me from such wickedness ! It was 
only the agreeable parts of Autolycus that I felt disposed to 
admire.'' 

" Pray, what are they ?" said I, drily ; to which he ans- 
wered, 

*^ His extraordinary ascendency over men's imaginations and 
credulity, which must have been a never-failing source of 
amusement, and even of study — tbe study of human nature. I 
wish I could remember the passage, but I have got the ^y 
in my pack; I am seldom without it." Sosaying, he unlock- 
ed bis bag, and producing tbe play, turned to what he seemed 
to read with unction : 

^^ * Ha, ha ! what « fool honesty is, and trust his sworn 
brother, a very simple gentleman ! I have sold all my trum- 
pery. Not a counterfeit stone, not a ribbon, glass, pomander, 
brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, tape, glove,shoe-tye, or horn- 
ring, to keep my pack from fasting: they throng, who shall 
buy first ; as if my trinkets had been hallowed, and brought a 
benediction to tbe buyer.' ^ 

^' He must have had a rare trade of it, that Autolycus, and 
this I own was what chiefly made me turn pedlar ; for if men 
will be gulls, I have no business to prevent them." 

" Excellent morality," said I. 

'^ But then he sung so well," continued Handcock, '^ that 
everybody must have been fascinated, and that alone would 
make people buy. 

^ Lawn as white as driven snow ; 
Cypnis, black as e'er was crow ; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses } 
Masks for faces, and for noses.' 

And so on. 
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" Well, I nerer came to a farm-bousei but by sioging I 
was asked m, sold my wares, set people a-talking, and got at 
their secrets. O ! with your curiosity, the life would suit 
you to a T. Perhaps I may yet see you one of us. At any 
rate, you see it is a pleasant life, and you cannot wonder that 
I shirked the tailor." 

I own I now did not know what to make of Mr. Autoly- 
cus Handcock. That he might by possibility be honest, I 
would not deny ; that, by more than possibility, he was a 
rogue, was I thought clear ; and I began to consider how I 
might shake him off. Other suspicions came into my head. 
It was equally clear that his attentions to the fair girl of the 
house boded no good to the latter ; she evidently looked up 
to him as a superior being, and though he was above forty 
years old, had a copper nose, the effect of drink, a furrowed 
cheek, and a pimpled skin, tanned almost black with travel- 
ling in the sun, she was evidently so pleased with his ready 
tafi^ his apparent openness, his merriment, his songs, and his 
tales, and above all, with his unceasing compliments to her- 
self, that all disparity, whether of age or person, seemed 
long to have ceased in her mind, and if they did not marry, 
it was evidently not her fault. Her mother, a decent woman, 
had now joined us, and I would have given much to ha?e 
known how to warn her of her daughter's danger ; but, stran- 
ger as I was to both, I could not manage it ; — and I not only 
felt that anything I could say to the pedlar himself would be 
laughed at, but he now declared his intention of staying 
where he was all night, a thing which I found he had not un- 
ireqtrently done before. 

In the end, what he did by choice, I was compelled to do 
against my will, for I too was forced to remain, by what there 
is no answering for — the elements. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE UNLOOKED-FOR CATASTROPHE OF THE PEDLAR. — MT 
OWN UNEASINESS THEREON, AND MY FARTHER PROGRESS 
IN MT TOUR. 

Who*8 there beside foul weather ? 

One minded like the weather, most unqnietly. 

Let the great Gods ' 

That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of justice. Shakbpsaee. — King Learp 

We had loitered so long over our tea and ale, not to men. 
tion our discourse, that it was now near eight o'clock, and I 
bad full six miles more to accomplish to get to Reading. 

This would have been nothing in a summer eveningi had 
it been even farther advanced; and the bean-flower, which 
perfumed the whole country, would have only made the jour- 
ney a sweeter Midsummer-night's dream. But the sultry 
day began suddenly to produce what it generally does when, 
the clouds have sufficiently conglomerated^— a storm ; and 
this one came on with peculiar force. It first began with a 
rushing of wind from the north, which, though at first only in 
a sort of melancholy moan, gained force with every minute, 
and at length swept along the valley, as if it would tear up 
every thing, by the roots. 

Soon it thundered from the south ; the lightning was inces- 
sant and dreadful ; for already had it split several trees close 
to us. At length the whole mass of clouds poured down in 
cataracts, as^'if the treasure-house in which the psalmist sup- 
posed tli^m to be heaped had been suddenly opened. 

Yet even these effects of the storm were not so disheart- 
ening as its long continuance. For its cessation) which we 
looked for every ten minutes, became hopeless, and the deep 
darkness at every interval of the lightning, by rendering our 
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situation more uncertain, made it more fearful. The flashes, 
too, had DOW disclosed that the river bad burst its banks, and 
was rapidly approaching the walls of our low-built mansion. 
This completed our terror. 

Altogether, neither before nor since have I ever remember- 
ed such a war of elements ; and had I been an ancient pagan, I 
should have thought I had seen Jupiter himself, darting his 
thunderbolts and directing the whirlwind. Often afterwards 
have I called it to mind, in reading the sublime passages that 
describe the power of the true Jupiter, Jehovah, over these 
his stupendous instruments-— 

*' The waters saw thee, O God ! the waters saw thee and were afraid." 

*^The air thundered, and thine arrows went abroad.'' 

** Thy lightnings shone upon the ground, the earth trembled and quak- 
ed; the very foundations of the hills shook because he was wroth.'* 

'* He bowed the heavens, and came down, and it was dark under his 
feet." 

" He rode upon the Cherubims, and came flying upon the wings of the 

*^e made darkness his secret place, his pavilion round about him, with 
dark water and thick clouds to cover him."* 

What we were to do was now a question, for the Eel-pie 
House was, I thought, in a fair way of being drowned with 
all its inhabitants, and I proposed to sally forth to avoid that 
fate, though to meet another. But the landlady, who was 
much the most collected of us all, said she had experienced 
this before, and the river never could rise higher than ^ deep 
channel made for a backwater, about twenty yards from the 
house^ which carried it o£f. 

This consoled us ; but what most struck me was, that the 
reckless Mr. Handcock, all day so bold and flippant, seemed 
more affected with terror than the rest. He was absolutely 
appalled. At every flash of the lightning he blinked, and 
begged that all the shutters of the house might be fast closed. 
As the thunder broke over our beads, be turned pale and 
trembled ; and at some of the peals, peculiarly terrific from 
being close to us, he cried out, as if in pain, '^Oh ! God, be * 
merciful 1" • 

Presently the chimney, struck with lightning, came down 
with a crash of horror, and he exclaimed, with a terror of fea- 

• Psalms, 18-77-97. 
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tures and a trembling of limbs which I never shall forget, that 
the day of judgment was come. 

The poor, trembling Betsy, more frightened than ever at 
this, clasped him with her arms, and screamed in agony. His 
own was scarcely less, and in rising in agitation from his seat, 
something fell either from it, or his person, with a loud jin- 
gle, on the floor. 

Judge my astonishment, when I picked it up, to find it was 
my purse, which it may be recollected, I had felt safe in my 
pocket upon the bridge, where 1 had first met Handcock. 

Though the continuation of the storm allowed little time 
for reflection, still less for accusation, I had not now a doubt 
in my own mind that the .fellow was a thief, and had robbed 
me on the bridge where we had been close neighbours, and 
his horror at Autolycus for picking a pocket did any thing but 
refute the supposition. His present terror indeed shewed that 
he had some notion of the vengeance of heaven ; but that^ 
no means exempted him from so well founded a suspicion. 

Be that as it might, the lightnings did not prevent my 
claiming the purse as mine, and to prove it, I named its con- 
tents — twenty-seven guineas-~-whioh proved correct. At any 
rate, the landlady said it was not her's, and upon my putting 
it to Handcock to know if it was his, that accomplished per- 
son, with eyes up-raised, declared that it seemed all a dream 
bow it came there, and that it must have worked out of my 
own pocket and lodged upon his chair before it fell. 

The landlady said it was very likely ; and as the pedlar 
was too frightened to play the bully, and I too glad to have 
escaped from such a loss, I thought it best to say no more 
about it then. 

The storm having now lasted three hours, with different de- 
grees of violence, began at last to lull. The thunder ceased, 
the waters, as the landlady had foretold, had gone oflf in 
another direction, and the wind, instead of bellowing, had 
subsided again into a melancholy moan. 

1 began then, late as it was, to think of prosecuting my 
journey ; but this was not unreasonably opposed by Mrs, 
Snow, who said, what seemed true enough, that the waters 
roust be out so as to prevent a man, even in the day-time, 
from proceeding on his way, and to make it in the night, im- 
possible ; that it would be one or two o'clock before I could 
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jget to Reading, and nobody Would be up ; that she had an ex- 
cellent spare bed, and would get something for supper to 
comfort us after our fright. 

^ All this appeared so reasonable, that I was disposed to 
comply ; my only doubt was, what was to become of the 
honest Handcock, as the bed I was to have would have been 
occupied by him had I not been there. This proceeded from 
any thing, I fear, but regard. Truth is, I did not like the 
thought of any bed at all in so lone a place, with a gentle- 
man for my close neighbour, so formed, as he evidently was, 
}fffm the models of Autolycus and the wandering sharpers of 
* Gil Bla8» 

On the other hand, to sit up all night with this said gentle- 
man, who had just picked my pocket, and knew that I must 
be convinced of it, was no pleasant alternative. Even the 
women of the house, with whom he was so intimate, did not 
appear to me, on that account, in the most favourable light ; 
and the man himself, his fear of heaven over, appeared sul- 
len, dogged, and thoughtful. He looked out at the weather 
several times, saying that, as he knew the country, he thought 
be would be off, notwithstanding the waters. 

This, again, did not delight me ; for what was to prevent 
him returning, with some fellow-pedlars, or fdlow-thieves to 
labour in their vocation ? Any way, there was dilemma, 
though in the end it was settled that we should have supper 
first, and Handcock should afterwards seek his fortune abroad, 
or stay within, as whim or the weather decided. For myself, 
I postponed the question of going to bed, which was to abide 
the event of circumstances ; and, as my mysterious friend did 
not choose to face the night abroad, and there was no bed for 
bim within doors, I passed two hours more in uncertainty. 

From this I was delivered by an incident, as unexpected 
by me, as I dare say it will be by the reader. Our supper 
over, the woman asked the pedlar to sing, to which he said 
he was not inclined, for he had lost his spirits, though he knew 
not what was the matter with him. They then asked for one 
of his merry stories, particularly about the man who was 
banged for breaking open his father's shop to rob the till, and 
firing at his brother, who came to resist it. 

For this, he said, be was still less in a humour : it was too 
shocking; and he fell into a long reverie, which 1 watched 
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\Nrith some anxiety ; for I really began to apprehend the worst 
of such a man, and swore within myself that I would never 
make acquaintance with a pedlar again. 

In this state of things there had been a silence of several 
minutes, when Betsy, with a face of alarm, declared she heard 
somebody opening the little garden gate which led to the 
bouse. Her mother said it was only the wind, but the girl 
was right ; for we presently heard footsteps, not of one, or 
even two men, but seemingly those of a file of soldiers. 

On hearing them, Handcock turned deadly pale, and ex- 
claimed, "By G >this is for me," and he started upto 

try to escape, which he did as far as the kitchen, the outer 
door of which was now beset, as well as that of our room. 
There was violent knocking at both, and the landlady, who, 
I must again do her the justice to say, preserved her presence 
of mind, asked firmly what was wanted. 

" Nothing against yourself,'' answered a voice, "but we 
have a warrant to search your house ; so open the door, or 
we must break it open." 

" You need pot do that," said the landlady. " There — 
you may enter, hut do not ill-use us." 

" Not a bit of it," said the man who had spoken before, 
** provided you deliver up Handcock, the pedlar, who we 
know harbours here, and whom we have a warrant to arrest !" 
Saying this, he and four myrmidons began the search, eye- 
ing me with a curiosity I by no means liked. 

" That's not he, Hoskyns," said the constable, looking at 
the warrant ; " why, everybody knows George Handcock, 
the pedlar." 

At this moment Handcock, in despair, made a rush from 
the kitchen, and endeavoured to force through the parlour, 
but" was intercepted by the stout constable, who, aided by his 
followers, soon subdued, handcuffed, and carried him to a cart 
which waited for them at the garden gate. The constable, 
bowever, came back and demanded his pack, which might 
contain, he said, much information; and then, upon my in- 
quiring the crime of which Handcock was accused, he for the 
first time told us, it was for having, with others, broken open 
and robbed the Wallingford Bank. 

The grief and astonishment of his female friends was seem* 
ingly as sincere, as it certainly appeared great, and I entirely 
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' abandoned the uncharitable thoughts which though faintly, 
and but for a moment, I bad entertained of them. The cool- 
headed Mrs. Snow contented herself with saying, '^Who 
would have thought it ! God only knows our hearts !" But 
poor Betsy went into violent hysterics, which lasted long ; 
and on recovering from them her mother put her to bed. 

All thought of my own rest was now at an end. I began 
to think the House I was in ill-fated, and wished to quit it as 
soon as possible. Indeed, I was not without tremors in re- 
gard to myself, ^br the description of my person, my black 
stock and knapsack, in the Hue-and-Cry, ran in my bead in a 
manner any thing but pleasant. I scarcely, therefore, waited 
for the dappled dawn, but paying my bill, which was far more 
reasonable than ''that of the affronted Mr. Chubb, I sallied 
forth from the West Country Barge and Eel-pie House, to 
regain the high road to Reading ; nor did I slacken my pace, 
or feel thoroughly comfortable, till the pretty towers and 
spires of St. Giles, St. Mary, and St. Lawrence, rose to my 
view. 

Such, and often so unfortunate, it is for a man, however 
innocent, to fall, even unwittingly, into bad company. 

The sight of the good town of Reading, and the proof my 
safety gave me that 1 was not pursued, made me recover my 
spirits. Indeed, as I was innocent, it would have been a shame 
not to have done so, for all nature seemed to breathe happi- 
ness, not the less because the beauty of the morning formed a 
glorious contrast to the desolation of the preceding night. 

This variety in the weather, which occurs so often in our 
variable climate, almost atones for its imperfections ; for though 
sometimes the sky frowns even to fearfulness, no one can 
answer how long it may last. Sir William Temple, therefore, 
was right in resting his defence of our weather, notwithstAd- 
ing fogs, rain, and darkness, upon the possibility of our pas- 
sing some *part of every day out of doors. How different this 
from the unremitting heats and rains, and interminable frosts, 
of many other parts of the wotld. 

I particularly felt this when, remembering the havoc of the 
night — the mark^ of which strewed my way for many a mile 
— I contrasted it with the golden morning in which I now 
journeyed. With Tamora I exclaimed, 
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<' The birds chaunt melody in every bush ; 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun ; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a chequer 'd shadow on the ground." 

My fears of pedlar troubles being thus relieved, I never bad 
a happier walk, and called lustily for breakfast when sbe^n 
into the gentlemen travellers' room at the notorious Berkshire 
sign of the Black Bear. 

Here, however, my tranquility was again a little disturbed ; 
for not only, for my sins, was this eternal Hue-and-Cry pasted 
upon a board, hung up in the room, but I found all the gen- 
tlemen travellers, waiters, and two or three attorney's clerks, 
who generally breakfasted at the house, occupied with the 
robbery at Waliingford, and the arrest of Handock, who was 
then actually under examination in the magistrates' chamber. 

Had I known that my quondam friend was to have been 
moved to Reading, it certainly would not have been the town 
I should have breakfasted at that morning. However, I had 
no help for it, and thought myself lucky, whether from pride 
or convenience, to have taken my knapsack Irom my should- 
ers before I entered the place. Putting on, therefore, an un- 
conscious countenance, I sat down quietly to my meal, and 
listened to the conversation.' 

. The attorney's clerks were all very fluent and garrulous on 
the subject, and I found had been informed that there was an 
accomplice of Handcock with him at the Eel-pie House when 
he was taken, and they blamed the constable for not taking 
him. into custody also, especially as he, too, was a brother 
pedlar, if not a brother thief, traced from the Jolly Angler at 
Tbatcham, where he had shewn a purse of gold, and treated 
the whole house, which shewed that the gold could not have 
been honestly come by. 

This, thought I, is acquiring a knowledge of the world 
with a vengeance ; and I became a little uneasy. Presently, 
however, my ear caught the name of Firebrass. " Depend 
upon it, that reformer," said one of the clerks, as he gulped 
down his tea, '^ is at the bottom of this. How many rob- 
beries has he not instigated by his rascally lectures." 

^' I don't agree with you. Styles," said a brother clerk. 
^' ^ hat you call rascally, I called enlightened ; and robbery, as 
Firebrass says, may not per ae be a crime against the law 
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of nature. All must depend upon the circumstances of 
the case." 

'' And pray, Hopkins/' replied Styles, " what justified the 
pedlar for breaking open the Wallingford Bank?" 

** There you go again," returned Hopkins. " How do we 
know that be broke open the bank ? The poor man is only 
now under examination, and yet you have already found him 
guilty, and, no doubt, hanged him in your own mind, because 
he is a poor pedlar. Had he been the rich mayor, who shot 
the man last week for merely coming in at his window, and 
it was found justifiable homicide, he would, by you, be at 
once acquitted. See what it is to be a damned Tory !" 

" And you," replied Styles, " would let every robber go 
free, provided the person he robbed had a title, or was rich- 
er than himself. See what it is to be a damned Whig !" 

" Let's ask Mr. Jellybrand," said Hopkins, '^ what he 
thinks of the question." 

'< I know no more what the question is," said a staid and 
sensible-looking person, 'Mhan you seem to do yourselves; 
but if you ask me my opinion of you two, I think you are a 
couple of blockheads." 

At this the gentlemen travellers, or as, near London, they 
are called, the commercial gentlemen, laughed heartily, in 
which I could not help joining, though unwilling to bring my- 
self into notice, especially among lawyers. 

Another man of law, however, now came in, straight from 
the magistrates' chamber, and told us that Handcock had im- 
plicated Dr. Firebrass, the lecturer on political economy, in 
the robbery at Wallingford. 

" That's the best news I have heard yet," cried Styles ; 
" I hope it's true." 

" I hope not," said Hopkins. "But Firebrass is too pru- 
dent a man, even if he was not too high principled, to commit 
a robbery." 

" But he may instigate others," responded Styles, " which 
is quite as bad." 

'^ What was the case ?" asked Jellybrand, who seemed to 
have much weight with the young men, being, as I was after- 
wards told, the managing clerk of their master. 

" This," said the new-comer. " A written paper was 
found in Handcock's pack, signed by Firebrass, whose hand- 
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writing was proved, which ran thus : — ^ Being applied to 
for my opinion, whether it is lawful for a destitute man, oc 
one of inferior condition, to help himself out of the superflui- 
ties of another superior to himself, I hold, from undeniable 
truths of the law of nature and the equality of mankind, that 
he may so act, ifhepleasesy and thinks it expedient, without 
being guilty of a crime. But of the expediency, he himself, 
and he only, is to judge.' " 

" A very convenient doctrine," said Jellybrand, " and like- 
ly to do a great deal of good. No wonder the doctor has es- 
tablished a sect, which daily spreads and has such disciples 
as Hopkins. But how does ihis implicate him in the robbery 
at the bank ?" 

'^ Aye ; make out that if you can," said Hopkins. De- 
pend upon it, the law cannot reach him." 

" It has at least excited suspicion," said he from the court, 
whose name I found was Catchpble ; ^'for Handcock being 
asked, who had required this opinion from the doctor, and how 
he came by it, first prevaricated, and then refused to answer; 
so he is remanded, and Firebrass is ordered to attend. More- 
over, fifty pounds of the bank paper were also found in his 
pack, which he said he had taken in the way of his trade.'' 

" And why not ?" asked Hopkins. " If he or Firebrass 
are convicted, they will die martyrs to the tyranny of the 
laws." 

" They both deserve to be hanged," said Styles. 

" I should tell you, however," proceeded Catchpole, " that 
the person who was with Handcock when he was arrested is 
also to be apprehended, if he can be found ; for though 
Handcock did not know his name, he let out that he was ac- 
quainted with Firebrass, and was proceeding hither on pur- 
pose to attend his lectures." 

This completely decided my plan of proceeding, and alter, 
ed my design of remaining a day or two at Reading, which I 
found was no place for roe. As soon, therefore, as the law- 
yers had paid for their breakfasts and retired, I did the same ; 
for I waited their retreat, not liking to sh6w my knapsack to 
people who studied the Hue-and-Cry. When gone, howev* 
er, I took it off the peg on which I had hung it, and in order 
to avoid danger, resolved to make it part company with my 
shoulders for a time, and proceed per coach, if I could find 
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one, to the oext town I meant to visit. This was about seven 
miles off, and I luckily succeeded, as what was called the 
Forest coach was just setting off. Biddiag, therefore, adieu 
to Reading almost before I had seen it, I took the road to 
Oakingham, in Windsor Forest. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I FALL IN WITH ANOTHER LANDLORD, VERT DirFBBBMT 

FROM HIM PF THE JOLLT ANGLER. 

My crown is in m^ heart, not on my bead, 
Not deck'd with Diamonds and Indian stones. 
Nor to be seen ; my crown is call'd content. 

Shakspearx. — Henry VI, 

Are you a courtier an't like you. 

if inter' 8 TaU. 

Windsor forest ! Ah ! dear and delightful region ! seat of 
my youth, and always of happiness ! where I have wandered, 
careless of restraint, a votary of nature, through paths, aud 
fields, and woods, literally strewed with flowers ! Where, " un- 
der the shade of not melancholy boughs," I have lost, but 
not neglected ^* the creeping hours of time!'' Ah! blissful 
retreat, where in delicious solitude (to me delicious from be- 
ing satiated with crowds) I have woded and found the not 
unwilling Muse, who gave me gifts, which far 

<^ Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind !*' 

Ever dist thou soothe and restore my mind to health, when 
scorched by ambition, or plunged too deeply in recUess pleas- 
ure. 

Yes ! beautiful 'forest ! haunt of retired study and holy 
contemplation, it was thou who first taught me there were 
things even in this world more to be coveted than the gifts 
of fortulie or the fascinations of power. 

I hail thee, therefore, with joy I hail this reminiscence of 
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my first acquaintance with thee, which this epoch of oiy lift 
now presents ! 

To quit this flight, and go on with my narration in plain 
prose^ I was set down by the coach at the Royal Oak, a fa* 
vopite sign of mine, notwithstanding the profligacy of tht 
prince who endowed it with that title. 

Am I right or wrong in thinking that, in a journey like 
mine, which may be truly called *^ sentimental," pleasure, or 
its reverse, may in some sort be kindled by the associations 
thrown about the signs of the houses where we stop ? Thus, 
the Royal Oak, for its aristocratic character ; the White Hart, 
for its elegance ; the Talbot, for the notions it gives of cour- 
age and fidelity ; the Rose and Crown, for its historical iater* 
ests ; the Hare and Hounds, for its sporting recollections ; 
the Green Man, or Robin Hood, for the romance of archery : 
all these for a moment inspire you — at least they inspire m$ 
— with a pleasing dream. While the Bull's Head, the Bear, 
the Pack Horse, the Windmill, the Punch bowl, or the Rutn^ 
tner, involve one's thoughts in nothiog but coarseness. I 
have carried this feeling so far as to expect to see the land* 
lords, and even the waiters and cliambermaids, in some meas- 
ure, by their appearance and manners, accord with their 
signs. In this I have been disappointed, so venture not tt 
recommend it. 

Yet in this instance my system told, for the landlord of the 
Royal Oak was highly aristocratic, and, in compliment to hh 
sign, I found more than one copy of Boscobel or the escape 
of Charles H. on the tables of the house. He talked, too, 
with the affection and respect he deserved, of George xht 
Third, whom he honoured for many virtues, but particularly 
for his love of hunting, and encouraging Ascot races. He 
therefore had his picture in every room, together with that of 
Lord Hinchingbroke, the then Master of the Buckhounds, aad 
sundry of the be^ race-horses, son^e alone and quiet, some 
running with others. In short, it was evident that, if not a 
jockey, be had all the espirt de corps of the stable about him. 
In fact, I found I was in the middle of the King's bunt, which, 
with theHfieighbourhood of Ascot, infused into the atmosphere 
an air of politeness and loyalty greater thaa ever I bad y^t 
met with. 

This, and the.good treatment of the host, who did pot dis- 
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dam conch passengers, whatever he might do by pedestrians 
and pedlars, put me at ease, and the delightful pastoral ap- 
pearance of the surrounding country, set off by the beauty of 
the season, made me resolve to dedicate a few days to the 
study of what was 

** At once the Muses' and the monarch's seats." 

Could I think of Pope, and be in the neighbourhood of his 
cradle at BinGeld, where 



** He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 



»» 



and not take a walk to see it before dinner ? My landlord, 
who was the cicerone of this classical region, and a great ad- 
mirer of Pope, whenever he had an interval of leisure from 
his duties in the cellarage or ibe stable to read him, recom- 
mended it, and shewed me the road, in his way to '^ Squire 
Neville's," as he called him, of Billingbere, in whose service 
he had been bred, as he said, from a boy, and who had helped 
his promotion to be landlord of the Royal Oak. 

On the road, which passed through the most' beautiful 
woodland scenery 1 had ever beheld, we had a conversation 
that might be called refined, for a brewer of ale and vender of 
mutton chops. 

" Quite a genius, that Mr. Pope," observed the landlord, 
%3 we set out. 

" Quite," echoed I. 

" Yet they say he was a queer man to look at— twisted a 
hundred different ways ; though this, to be sure, has nothing 
to do with laraingv 'Tis the head-piece as does all." 

"Quite right again," said I. 

" Ncfw I," continued the landlord, whose name was Gay- 
ferd, " may say without vanity, I hope, that I am a far prop- 
erer man to look at than Mr. Pope was, fori am six feet high, 
and can lift a sack of malt; and yet if I was to scratch my 
head ftom year's end to year's end, as he seems by his por- 
trait to be always a-doing, I could never make one of them 
verses, which, as I have heard tell, he could make when he 
vasxjnite a little boy. La ! Sir, what a pretty thing all that 
\, is about Loddon being once a nymph, but turned into a river. 

'1 know it^8 what the poets call an invention ; for I have gone 

.'jt 
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over London bridge a thousand tiroes, and such a thought 
never came into my head, till Mr. Pope put it there."*' 

^' Do you think," said I, ^* then, that scratchinrg the bead 
bas any thing to do with poetry ?" 

'* Yes, sure, and a great deal too ; and that's the reasoa 
why Mr. Pope's picture is always drawn as if he was scratch* 
ing his, under his velvet cap.'' 

I laughed outright. ,^ 

" However," added Mr. Gayford, " that's all as God plea- 
ses. One is made for one thing, and one for another ; one's 
for books, t'other for plough : what *Mr. Pope had better 
than me in mind, 1 have better than him in body ; and 
so it is all providence, and makes us all come round again." 

I was quite charmed with this sermon of my friend of th« 
Royal Oak, and told him so. 

<' Why its nothing," said he, ''but common sense after alK 
For if 1 was to fret myself because I was not a poet, or a 
master of the buckhounds, like Lord Hinchingbroke, instead 
of keeping comfortable atiihe Royal Oak, I might go and be 
laughed at all day ; that's what 1 should deserve for my pains, 
and all 1 should get for my fretting. God never intended all 
of us to be lords." 

'' Or masters of the buckhounds," said I, which seemed to 
come quite home to mine host's comprehension. 

I now began to be more and more pleased with him, and 
complimented him on his contented disposition. 

" Why you see," observed he, '* content is neither here 
nor there particularly, but every where if we pleased-"- that's 
my maxim. To be sure it is more here, than here," (laying 
bis hand 6rst upon his stomach, and then upon his head). 
^* If the belly has enough, and I wear a good coat (here he 
drew a coat of substantial second cloth close round him) — if I *^ 

have no need of doctor's stuff, pay every man his own, and *; 

the tap of the Royal Oak keeps going, why should 1 envy 
any man ? I say, if the King (God bless him for a geutl^ 



" She said, and melting as in tears she lay. 
In a soft silver stream dissolved away. 
The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps, 
Forever murmurs and forever weeps, 
Still bears the name ^he hapless virgin hoTe, 
And bathes the forest libere she rangod befoje.** 

Windsor Fofst: 
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man, every inch of bim, who made me a yeoman pricker, and 
loves a good bunt, as well as Squire Neville, of Biliingbere) — 
if be does not sleep better, though he lies softer than I do, 
why should I complain that I am not a king ?" 

" Why indeed ?'' said I ; ^' but pray, what is a yeoman 
pricker ?" 

" Why, don't you know that ? It is a sign you are not of 
the forest. Yet if I were to tell you,' perhaps you would not 
understand it." 

" Very likely ; but what is it ?" 

'^ Why, it is one that helps in the hunt, and the forest, and 
ia about his Majesty ; and there is a good deal to do in the 
riding way ; but then that is a pleasure, particularly when we 
have a good horse kept for us. I believe you have not seen 
the Royal George ?" 

" What, the ship ?" 

'^Ship 1 No. What would ships have to do with the for- 
est ? It is my hunter, 1 mean — him that I hunt with his 
Majesty, when I attends him at tin races. I suppose you 
have been at the races ?" • 

. "Not I." 

« What, not at Ascot V 

« No." 

^' Whew ! How little of the world you must know. But 
you are young. Never saw the King, perhaps ?" 

" Never." 

" Well, then, you have a deal to larn. It's quite beautiful 
to see him and the queen, and ride a'ter them and the young 
princes, at the races, or with the hounds ; and that's what's 
being a yeoman pricket, and gives knowledge of the world." 

"That's what I am travelling for," observed I, willing 
to humour biro, " and I shall be glad to take a lesson of 
you." 

He touched his jockey cap (for a yeoman pricker disdains a 
bat,) but added at the same time, " I got a deal of envy 
about it in the town, yet T don't give myself no ain ; only it is 
a pleasant thing to belong to the court, you know. God 
bless Lord Hinchingbroke for it." «^ 

" It was he then who made you a yeoman pricker ?" 

" To be sure it was. ^jn€at man is that Lord Hinch- 
ingbroke." ^^ 

" No doubt," said I. 
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" Rides and understands a horse well, and is not aboT« 
speaking to a man below bim. That's your true great man*. 
Now there is a little fat cloth-rnerchant of Reading who, be- 
cause he has got a box here in the forest, though he knows no 
more how to ride than a tailor, thinks himself too good to 
speak to a yeoman pricker when he meets bim. That's what 
I call true vulgar." 

" You are right in every thing, I 6nd/' replied I, " But 
pray, how far are we from Bin field ?" 

'^ Oh ! not above a furlons; ; and if you will take over that 
stile there, through Asher's Wood, it will open upon you asi 
you get out of it, all at once ; and anybody will shew you the 
way to Mr. Pope's, My business lies this way, through 
Squire Neville's park." 

So saying, he turned off, and left me to find out Binfield, 
which 1 soon managed. 

And open upon me it did ; the most lovely village in the 
kingdom, perhaps in the world ; a union of all that was past- 
oral and all that was elegant. The beautiful fields, full of 
enchanting verdure, and covered with fiocks, made it appear 
the one ; and the number of ornamented cottages, with now 
and then a considerable mansion among them, gave it the air 
of the other. 

The owners of most of these were persons of rank connect* 
ed with the court at Windsor, the polish of which seemed to 
be shed over their pleasant domiciles. In the high keeping of 
the lawns and gardens that belonged to them« I felt myself 
immediately in a politer air ; fancied that I was in a sort of 
Arcadia, and looked for queens and nobles in xh% disguise of 
shepherdesses and shepherds. 

Possibly this was the rather occasioned by a very handsome 
bevy of well-dressed women, accompanied by several welU 
appointed men, who issuing from the park-gate of Billingberei, 
shewed how dignified a region I had got into, in comparison 
with that I had left. The party seemed to revel in the rural 
pleasures that courted them, and trode the greensward or 
roved among the woods as if they had never been ac<Kiainted 
with any thing but the simplicity of a country life. Yet the 
natural ease, and imposing air of superiority, which always 
distinguish (he high-»born and well-bred, contrasted themselves' 
bere very powerfully with the rough exterior and oianners, 
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wbtcb, for tbe last days, bad engaged me, and I could oot 
bslp secretljr exclainaiDg, 

" Stay, gentle swains, for though in this disguise^ 
I see bright honour sparkle in your eyes. 
Of famous Arcady ye are . "* 

In short, though I was always a lover of nature, and pre- 
ferred it to tbe most exquisite attainments of art, yet tbe ele- 
gance of fashion has also an attraction for me, which, for one 
who had seen so little of it, was almost unaccountable. 

But here too, perhaps, was an appeal to my prejudices re- 
garding the old Norman nobility, for a reason which the rea- 
der will easily comprehend. The party I saw, from the name 
of the lord of the park whence tbey emerged, were, I con- 
cluded, most of them Nevilles, and 1 hailed in them tbe de- 
scendants of the Cantilupes, Hastingses, and Beauchamps, 
and (I am afraid, with less charity) that Earl of Westmoreland 
who, in Gualtree Forest, by a most unknightly stratagem, 
ruined the last noble of the house ofBardolfe. 

How di0erent were these in their appearance, dress, and 
manners, from the men and women of those times — those 
iron men, and those stiff, starched women, who gave little 
movement to the genial current of the soul in their intercourse 
with one another. They were conversing with the easy 
cheerfulness and polite gaiety of their rank and education, 
and seemed to enjoy the scene around with unfeigned delight ; 
giving me, in this, the first impression of an opinion which 
never afterwards left me, that there is not a more happy po* 
sition for a person of any mind to be placed in, than to meet 
the polish of the world in the seclusion of retirement. 

Are we Iq lament this change of manners, which tbe ad- 
rance of civilization has brought along with it, or regret that 
the frowns of the feudal, and perhaps roystering Baron of 
Billingbere, of the days of Elizabeth, have been exchanged 
for the soft accomplishments and kindly smile t)f his well-bred 
descendants ? — No. 

I watched the party which had so struck me, till tbey were 

put of sight, perhaps secretly wishing I could be one of tbem, 

and thought, I am afraid, too much and too tenderly of the 

^lace mi of the person who first made me acquainted with 

* Milton's Jireades. 
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the fascinations of female elegance. '^ But of this, no more/' 
cried I, and 1 paced it vigorously. IVIy object is man, not 
woman, except as a part of man." 

Yet I wished that 1 had not seen these Nevilles, who, by 
their polish and ease, put me uncomfortably in mind that they, 
as well as somebody else, were in a sphere to which I did 
not, and perhaps never could, belong. I recovered myself, 
after they bad for sometime disappeared, and found out a secret 
— the knowledge of which expanded the more I lived in the 
world — that when one is under temptation, separation from 
the tempting object is a more certain and effectual cure, than 
all tbat the strongest reason can supply. To be sure, the 
remedy is a little cowardly ; — but who does not know that 
discretion is the better part of valour ? 

The graceful and attractive appearance of the Nevilles pot 
me too much in mind of another of the same sphere as theirs, 
and of my own inferiority to both. While present, this con- 
tinued, and annoyed me ; gone a quarter of an hour, and the 
lovely face of nature, which I was born to enjoy as well as 
they, restored me. I thought too of my landlord of the 
Royal Oak^ the born philosopher of content, and blushed* 
The sight of Pope's house completed my recovery. 

It was a low-built fabric of dark brown brick, covered in 
parts with most redundant ivy, which climbed the very chim* 
neys. The windows were partly casements, partly sashed, 
and, upon the whole, it had a picturesque air. 
• The interior had nothing very partictilar to interest one, 
except a picture, tolerably painted, of what Lord Chesterfield 
calls '* that poor, crazy, deformed body, a mere Pandora's 
box, containing all the physical ills that ever afSicted human« 
ity." It prompted reflections, however, of serious import to 
religious philosophy; for if such a mind could be left untouch- 
ed and unaffected in such a body, how different from body 
must mind be, and how independent of it ! 

A little closet, some six feet square, with a sort of bookcase 
of two shelves, which had been Pope's own, looked through 
a casement into a garden, which bordered three sides of the 
house, and which I next visited. It seemed, however, dedi- 
cated to Pomona rather than Flora, for by far the greater 
proportion was absorbed by culinary herbs and fruit trees, a 
few sun-flowers and peonies being the chief of the ornamental 
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tribe. Nevertheless, there was an air of content about it; 
and the houskeeper, a most neat and reverend lady, who 
shewed me the place, seemed to have all due respect for an 
arbour, and the identical bench and slate within if, where she 
said the great poet, when he was only a little master, compo- 
sed those beautiful pastorals, of which she supposed I had 
heard. 

She then opened a drawer in the table, and displayed a 
copy of the original edition of them, for which she said her 
roaster would not take twenty pounds, as it was signed in 
his own hand-writing, by his name, Alexander Pope. 

. I honoured this classical zeal in her master, and asked who 
he was. She answered, Arthur Loveday, Esq., of Reading, 
a gentleman stricken in years, who had known Mr. Pope, 
and himself had made verses too, though not so good, she sup- 
posed, as Mr. Pope's, who began so early. 

" Why they do say," she observed, " that he were but 
twelve years old when he wrote them lines." 

And she pointed to a tablet which I had not noticed, and 
which her master, Mr. Loveday, had fixed up over the bench 
in the alcove where the poet sat when he composed. 

They were those charming little stanzas on solitude, 
(chaiming, with one exception), which had been my farour- 
ites, when, at his own age, I first read them, and I have con- 
tinued to love them ever since ; not the less for the knowl* 
edge I have since had of things far different. 

** Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres hound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

" Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 
Whose flocks supply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter fire. 

** Blest who can unconcern 'dly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soil away, 
In heajth of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 

*< Sound sleep by night y study and ease 
Together mix d ; sweet recreation ; 
And innocence, which most does please, 

With meditation. 

•' Thus let me live, unseen, unknown. 
Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from t^e world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie." 
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Delighted to find these favourite lines in the very spot 
where they were composed, I read theai aloud, and with 
such unction, that my conductress looked quite pleased, aud 
said bow pleased Muster Loveday would be to hear iiie. 

" And yet, to my fancy," added she, " though some be 
pretty, some be not. I can't say as 1 should like to die and 
nobody care for me ; or if they did, to have no tombstone 
for them to find me out." 

I quite agreed with this observation upon a wish and a sen- 
timent which I think a drawback upon the philosophy of 
these otherwise philosophic lines ; and the lady agreed with 
me in thinking all the rest worthy the golden age. In fact, 
they gave me a fit of musing on the vanity of the pursuit of 
riches or the applause of the world. Is not content, thought 
I, the object of all our exertions ? and if this can be obtained 
without struggle, why should we plunge into it ? And I re* 
peated with still greater emphasis— 

" Blest who can unconcern *dlj find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away." 

To this I added the silliness of supposing happiness more 
enjoyed by the great and fashionable than the lowly-born ; 
and this musing lasted all the way back to the Royal Oak, 
where I was not sorry to join my contented friend, landlord, 
and yeoman-pricker, in making a deep inroad into a fine 
round of beef, which contented me thoroughly, in appeasing 
the want then uppermost about me. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

OF THE GOOD COMPANY WITH WHOM 1 BIMED AT THE 
ROYAL OAK, AND THE NOTABLE CONVERSATION I THERE 
HEARD. — 'EVENT OF THE TRIAK.S OF DR. FIKEBRASS AND 
THE PEDLAR, AND. THE FINAL FATE OF THOSE PER- 
SONAGES. 

A plague upon it when thieves cannot be true to one another. 

Shakspsarx. — 1 Henry IV, 

Our dinner, at which the landlord presided, sitting under 
a picture of George III., was, on this occasion, not in the 
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kitchen, but a very decent room ; in r3ct9 a sort of ordiirary. 
Now, an ordinary is the very thing for a young gentleman 
who wishes to see the world. Certainly, with this view it b 
better than the eastern magnificence of eating alone ; or, the 
next thing to it, a college hall, where you see the same bun- 
dred-times-seen phizzes, and listen, or pretend to listen, to 
the same hundred-tiines-told tales. 

In a country town like Oakingham, an ordinary is pecu* 
liarly advantageous to a curious traveller, because not only 
other travellers congregate there, but the notables of the 
place often drop in, and, at a fixed price, sit down to a plen- 
tiful and wholesome repast. Our contented landlord charged 
but eighteen-pence a head for his excellent viands, leaving 
his guests to settle the quantity, and therefore the expense of 
their liquor. This naturally attracted many of the towns- 
people to him, especially those who had no wives to attract 
them at home, and some who had. 

On this day the meeting was unusually full. At its head 
were Mr. Simcox, the attorney, Mr. Smellome, the apothe- 
cary, and Mr. Sadwright. the bailifif of the place (for there 
was no mayor) — all topping men. These were all of the 
aristocracy of the town. 

In a somewhat lower degree was a Mr. Smooth, a Dis- 
senting schoolmaster, of very extreme principles, it was said, 
in all matters of government and legal rights, though be sel- 
dom spoke to the full extent of his opinions, and always in 
very submisssve, oily language ; so that the vicar applied to 
him the text, — '^ His words were softer than butter, having 
war in his heart." He had been a great favourer of the 
American cause (when at its height), atrd had been known to 
have declared, he thought it was a just one ; nay, had illu- 
minated his house on the acquittal of Admiral Keppel ; — all 
which got him little respect in the loyal town of Oakingham, 
and accounted for some cold looks even now- on the part of 
bis neighbours. 

The landlprd paid these guests of his all honour due, by 
assigning them the high places at the table ; and having gath- 
ered from me that I belonged to Maudlin College, Oxford, 
after introducing me in form, ranged me among them. Nor 
did my jacket of many pockets prejudice me in the eyes of 
the inferiorU ordinU commensales, who supposed I must be a 
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man of some distinction, or 1 would not be so careless of 
forms as to sit down to table in a shooting dress. 

The business of our dinner was not interrupted by any 
general conversation, but each seemed intent upon his imme- 
diate concern — the plate before him ; compliments to the 
landlord, on the goodness of his beef, being the chief topic. 

At length, however, one of the guests, a traveller who had 
just come in from Reading, excited the attention of us all, but 
mine in particular, by the never-ending story of the robbery 
at Wallingford, and the supposed culprits concerned in it. 
This was faintly canvassed at its commencement ; but as 
plates were emptied, and hunger satisfied, the tale of the 
traveller was eagerly listened to, and his relation discussed in 
a critical examination of its facts, varying according to the 
varying opinions and capacities of those who sat in judg- 
ment upon them. 

My own curiosity was interested by the new fact, that Dr. 
Firebrass had been examined by a- full bench of magistrates^ 
and committed, partly for refusing to answer, but also upon 
the information of a third party, who had been apprehended 
that morning, and turned what was called king's evidence 
upon the occasion. The examinations had been taken in 
short-hand, printed, and spread about the town, and the trav- 
eller having got a copy, produced it upon the table after din- 
ner. 

From that it appeared that the informing accomplice was 
no other than that blacksmith who, it may be recollected, had 
made the false key with which the accomplished Handcock 
had righted himself, as he said, by rifling his master's pantry. 
This new actor in the scene owned to an intimacy of near 
thirty years between the pedlar and himself, and now came 
forward to swear away his life in order to save his own. The 
account he gave was, that in bis early youth he had been 
guilty of peccadillos, such as robbing hen-roosts and or- 
chards, chiefly in company with the said Handcock ; biit of 
these he had thoroughly repented, and had even lurned Meth- 
odist during a long separation from his friend, till, after his 
return, he had been again debauched by him into his old 
habits, and at length listened to his proposal to rob the 
bank. 

The plan was the pedlar's own, who, by virtue of his pack, 
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had got frequent admittaoce to the premises^ and made hiro<- 
self master of ail the ways of the house, particularly the 
shop and its appurtenances. By these means they coDlrived 
to enter it, and by the blacksmith's skill in picking locks, 
which was what made his instrumentality so necessary to bis 
friend, they carried oflf their booty. Previous, however, to 
this — the late serious habits of the blacksmith having made 
him rather too conscientious — the superior-minded Handcock 
had advised him to attend Firebrass's lectures, which bad en- 
tirely convinced him of the lawfulness of robbery, provided 
it was of the rich, by the poor. It also proved to a demon- 
stration, that all laws preventing it, indeed^ all government 
whatever, except that of nature, was nothing but a usurpation 
by the corrupt few over the virtuous many. 

He was not, indeed, quite satisfied by the lecture alone, so 
Handcock drew up a case for him, to be submitted to Fire- 
brass, who gave the opinion upon it we' have mentioned in a 
late chapter. This determined the blacksmith ; but the ques- 
tion still remained as to the guilt of Firebrass in the transac- 
tion. 

There were, as tnay be supposed, many opinions at the ta- 
ble, in which the lawyer, of course, took the lead. 

^' There can be no doubt," said Mr. Simcox, ''that be was 
^particeps, and certainly will be, or ought to be, hanged." 

" With great submission, as becomes me," said Mr. Smooth, 
as he finished a glass of ale, and bowing to the attorney, 
'' the law will not reach him — neither ought it, since it was 
only an opinion ; and I hope, bad as our laws are, nobody is 
to be banged for an opinion." 

"And how, pray, friend Smooth," said Mr. Simcox, " can 
you know anything about the law ? — you who pass your days 
in flogging boys into Propria qua maribiis, and As in pr^ 
unti.^' * 

At this there was a laugh at the schoolmaster's expense. 

" Yes ! yes !" continued the pleased attorney, " you had 
better stick to qua genus, for you will make no band of yoor 
republican notions here, 1 can tell you." . 

Here there was another laugh. 

" I humbly ask pardon," returned Smooth, '* but I suppose 
an Englishman may have an opinion ?" 

" Yes," replied the man of law ; '' but if the opinion ex- 
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cite a roan to cimimit a fetony, I sliould ool like to stand in 
his shoes." 

'^ And yet, I htunblj beg leave to ask/' rejoined the seboel- 
iBaster, ^' If Dr. Firebrass were to employ you to defend bim, 
would not you argue as I do ?" 

*^ That totally alters the ease/' replied the attorney ; at wbieh 
a laugh was kindled againet himself, which be did fMrt seem 
to like, especially as Mr. Smooth bowed and was quiet, as if 
satisfied that be bad gained a victory. 

The attorney, however, rallied, and said be would put a 
case, which was always the best way in a law argument. 

^'Suppose,'' said be, '* I was to walk into your school, eal^ 
all the boys about me, and say to 'em, ' Now, boys, though 
you be scholars, and this is your master, you have no call to 
obey him if be flogs too bard, and you don't like it.' What 
vroold you say to that my good Smooth ? 

^^ O ! that alters the case too," observed Smootb, in his fum, 
which produced a greater laiigb than that againet tbe attor- 
ney, who absolutely cvowed, looking complacently roimd', and 
observing, ^^ I tbink I have settled him." 

I have ;^Iated this conversation, not from aoy particular in- 
terest that belongs to it, but because afterwards, in much higb* 
er scenes, I often saw, under very little more decency of man- 
ners, exactly the same feelings displayed among persons reck- 
oned first-rate as to abilities, rank, and education, but who 
did not love one another. So true it is, that it is the exterior 
only that makes the difference between man aud man.''^ 

The rest of the conversation at the Ordinary having been 
all in the same strain (and 1 have given a sufficient specimen 
of it), I will content myself with stating its result. This tra- 

* Mr. Clifford here, perhaps, might h&ve suoeefsftilly iranMnbed fined 
his master, Fielding : — 

'* The great are deceived if they imagine thej haye appro^nriated ambif 
lion and vamt^ to themselves. These noble qualities floarish as notably 
in a countrychurch, or church-yard, as in the drawing-room, or the clos* 
et. Sch^*mes have indeed been laid in the vestry, which would hardly 
disgrace the Conclave. Here is a ministry ; and here an opposition ; here 
are plots, parties, and factions, equal to those which are to be found m 
courts. 

** Nor are the women here less practised in the highest feminine arts 
than their fair superiors in quality and fortune. Here are prudes and co- 
quets, dressing and ogling, falsehood, envy, malice, scandal ; in shorty 
everything which is common to the most splendid assembly, or politest cir- 
cle. — Tom Jones, 

VOL. II. 12 
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Teller from Reading, who brought the account of Firebrass, 
having sided with Smooth, who was far from succumbing, the 
battle might have been a drawn one ; but the apothecary 
and bailiff throwing their weight into the scale of Mr. Simcox, 
that gentleman finally triumphed ; and it was agreed bjr the 
majority, that the patriotic doctor deserved hanging as much, 
if not more, than the blacksmith, or even Handcock himselfl 

The subject was not pleasant to m&, and that I may not 
revert to it again, I may as well here relate the close of the 
story, for the assizes were held within a fortnight of this time. 
At these Handcock was tried, and exclusive of the evidence 
of his accomplice, the notes of the bank found in bis. pack 
iiaving been proved not to have been issued on the night of 
the burglary, he was found guilty, and executed for the felo- 
ny ; and Mr* Smooth had the mortification of hearing that 
the philosopher of the law of nature, being tried and con- 
victed of a gross misdemeanour for the opinion he had given, 
and which it was proved bad actually instigated the robbery, 
was sentenced to two years' imprisonment in the gaol of Dor* 
Chester, where he died of a fever, brought on by virtuous in- 
dignation — a martyr fo the tyranny of the laws and the in* 
gratitude of his country. 

. Not the least affecting part of the history relates, how- 
ever, to the poor girl of the West Country Barge, all my fears 
for whom, occasioned by her intimacy with the wretched 
Handcock, were well founded^ His flatteries had been too 
seductive; she listened to them with a result. fatal to her in- 
nocence and peace ; and his fate so affected her that a mis- 
carriage caused her death within a month after his execu- 
tion. 

When Le Sage wrote Gil Blasy how little did he contem* 
plate such a consequence from his fascinating work ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



HORE TALES OF MT LANDLORD. — I MEET WITH A LADT, 
WHO REMINDS ME TOO MUCH OE ANOTHER. — CONYERSA- 

TION WITH A STRANGER, ON NATURE AND ART. THS 

landlord's account Of HIM. 



One touch of nature makes the whole world of kin. 

Shakspeare. — TroUtis and Cressida. 

Your accent is something finer than you could purchase in so removed 
a dwelling. ^s You Like It,- 

The moated grange. At that place call upon me . Measure for Measure, 

I STAID with my Oakingham landlord two days longer, 
pleased with his temper and his conversation, both which, if 
not reGned, were instructive. He was full of observation, to 
which he was inclined by nature ; but it had been much 
sharpened by his lot in life, from the opportunities it gave 
him of surveying, in his guests, the different characters of 
men. His shrewd remarks, and the anecdotes he told me of 
different travellers who used his house, first gave me the idea 
that if a man wished to get acquainted with his fellow-men, 
be could not do it better than in the shape of an innkeeper. 

This impression was, in after-life, confirmed to me by the 
authority of no less than the shrewd and observing Paley, a 
great philosopher in that way ^ who did not scruple to say,-«^ 
in his broad Cumberland dialect, which always added so 
much emphasis to the sagacity of his remarks, — that if h» 
wished to " stoody the warld, it should be by keeping a 
pooblic boose by the waay saide." 

My friend Gayford had not, perhaps, this motive when he 
set up the Royal Oak ; but becoming its landlord, be could 
not help indulging his vein, for which it gave such a fine play* 
As he had, I know not why (except that he found I liked to 
hear him talk), taken a liking to me, we gossipped together 
frequently at the door of his inn, on a bench which, in fine 
weather, invited many a passenger to take a pint, and served, 
eooimodiously for these conferences. 
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He naturally talked of the gentry wbo used bis boose, to 
whom, he observed, there were vast differences, to be sure 
** which I always, however,'' said be, ^^ could 6nd out in the 
iwinkle of an eye. For 1 bad not been an innkeeper twelve 
months, before I found I could always discover real sterling 
from Brummagem : that is to say, the real quality from them 
as apes them, and that, even though the Brummagems be the 
richest. By-the-bye, here comes one of them up the street; 
I know it by the scarlet and gold livery of the out rider, which 
they have no more right to than I have, for it belongs to the 
prince. But they are coming to change horses, so 1 must be 
stirring." 

At which, ringitig loudly the ostler's bell, be prepared him- 
self for the most obsequious bows, which he gave plentifully 
to two persons in rich travelling dresses in the inside of the 
carriage, when it stopped. 

They were a gentleman and lady ; the one a most meek 
and insignificant-looking being, for a male creature ; the other 
a woman of prodigious energy, wlio scolded both landlord and 
ostler with vociferation, for having given them a horse that 
went lame, the last time she changed — for I observed sbe did 
sot sav w€^ 

The prudent Gay ford bowed an excuse, which seemed a 
reasonable one, for be said the horse was sound at starting, 
but picked up a nail on the road, and had been, much to his 
loss, lame ever since. This, however, did not pacify the lady, 
nor apparently the gentleman, wbo, putting his little bead 
under his wife's arm, so as to reach the window, said, as loud 
as a very tremulous voice would permit, ^^ Indeed, Mr. Gay- 
ford, this was very bad usage) and Lady Fitz-John and I take 
it very ilL" 

Gayford had nothing for it but to bow again, and the car* 
riage drove off. 

After he had looked after them till they were out of sight, 
sitting down again, he observed, ^' Now that's a sample of 
what I was a saying. That's true Brummagem, It's well that 
that gentleman was born with a silver spoon in bis mouth, for 
he never would faave i^ot his meat else." 

" Who are these Fitz-Johns ?" asked I. 

" Who, indeed !" answered he. " They are no more Fitz- 
Johns than you. And yet they are, too, for the king has 
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gtven them leave ' but that's all. They don't come from no 
people of that name.^' 

I asked how that was. 

" ril tell you," said he, " the father of Mr, Fitz-John — or, 
as we must now call him, Sir John Fits^-John-^was Ralph 
Johnson, gent., for he never called himself esquire, and hadn't 
need, for he was only a grazier, and drove toSmithfield Mar- 
ket ; though he left a large fortune to this chap, who said I 
used him ill. The son was always a poor creature, and so to 
take care of him he married that lady, who was the daughter 
of -a pawnbroker, and had a fortune too. The two fortunes 
together made them exceeding rich, and so as Mrs. Johnson 
was ashamed of her new name, though her own was Figgins, 
she bad it altered ; and by some hoicui pacus with the heralds, 
which cost a deal of money, it was changed into Fitz-John ; 
which, I understand, is quite the same name, only in another 
language. Well, this even did not satisfy her ; so, he being 
in Parliament, they somehow got knighted, and she is now my 
lady, and thinks herself a woman of fashion ; though i say she 
is nothing but Brum; for, as the saying is, I know a sheep's 
bead from a carrot ; and can tell real true fashion from coun- 
terfeit as soon as I see it, I was not so long in Squire Pfe- 
ville's family for nothing. Those are your true ladies.'' 

I quite agreed to this ; observing, that ^^ i believed I had 
seen some of them the day before, in the way to Mr. Pope's," 

" Nothing more likely," said Gay ford, " for they often leave 
the park for the woods, and run about, enjoying nature, like 
young fawns, as they are, Ah ! they are the true blood, 
which Mrs. or Lady FitZtJohn, if she had millions, never 
could be. But they were not all Nevilles as you saw. One 
of them was taller than the rest ; was not she ?" 

" I think so." 

^^ Aye; she be a rare one, and ^ genuine, or, as I say, a 
real lady. She is a viscountess." 

" You know her, then ?" 
' " Yes, by seeing her at Billingbere 5 they oall her Lady 
Hungerford." 

I started ! for what did not that name recall 1 The sum- 
mer-house !— 'the bust at Foljambe ! Alas 1 I was not cured. 
The mere thought, thus brought to my recollection, filled me 
with tremor, and I could not listen to my landlord's further 
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dissertation about fashion, which, like Bor&cfaio, be seemed to 
think ** a deformed thief." 

One trait, however, I could not help remarking, as moving 
his wonder and laughter too ; at which I was not surprised, for 
in my then ignorance of the London beau monde, it much 
moved mine. It seems that he had gathered in the steward's 
jroom at Billingbere, an anecdote of a family of high preten- 
sions to this famed distinction of being fashionnble, but of 
moderate fortune, so that they could not go out of town at 
Easter, like the rest of the world. 

"Would you believe it ?" said he, "they closed all the 
front windows of the house that looked upon the street, and 
lived a fortnigl:t in the back rooms, never stirring out, that it 
might be thought they were in the country. Now their coun- 
try was only the back yard, and their country house the back 
rooms ; and I ask you, Sir, if my tapster there, in his blue 
apron and sleeves (and not ashamed of them,) is not more 
respectable than such fashionables ?" 

To this, without answering for Dick tapster's virtues ex- 
cept in his capacity of a tapster, I assented. But the interest 
called up by the mention of Lady Hungerford made my ear 
dull to the gossip of my sagacious landlord ; and though he 
would willingly have told me many things he had observed 
among the great, I could not help feeling a strange longing, 
without any motive but restlessness, to go again to Bin6eld. 
Perhaps I may again see this superior lady, thought I, about 
whom so many interesting associations are thrown. 

[ therefore started upon my legs when the arrival of an- 
other carriage made my landlord do the same, and in about 
half an hour had made my way through that beautiful Asher's 
Wood, now well known to me, and found myself once more 
at the gate of the park leading to Billingbere. 

Here 1 began to calculate the chances of again seeing its 
elegant inhabitants, and with them the friend of her whom I 
found I still loved too well. They came not, and I wound 
through the beautiful village, wandering I knew not where, 
till I came in close proximity to one of the most picturesque 
country churches I bad ever'seen. It was placed in a retired 
nook, for wbicjji it ^seemed made, and the nook for it. Its 
tower, its porch, its ivy, and above all, its seclusion, suited 
my frame of mind. The air was in that sort of calm, that not 
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a leaf rustled, and the only sound which was heard, was dov 
and then of a rook cawing in an elm above, and a distant 
waterfall, which, from the dryness of the summer, frequently 
stopt. 

AH seemed the palace of Silence, and I sat down on a moss- 
grown tombstone, which covered the remains, it said, of one 
who had been once beautiful and gay, but always innocent, a 
girl of sixteen, it was erected, it added, by ''the friend that 
loved her most in the world." Who was that friend ? A 
father, perhaps ! Perchance a lover ! Yes ; a lover ! and the 
body of Bertha, dead upon a bier, lay stretched in imagination 
before my eyes, which moistened much 'ere I recovered 
myseH. 

What fools does imagination sometimes make of us ! My 
walk certainly did not cure me. Except, however, for this 
little burst, the musing into which the calm and sobriety of 
the scene threw me was any thing but unhappy : for though 
serious, the reflections always prompted by the sight of a 
church, and particularly of a country church are never sad ; 
they separate one from this world, but they bring one to a 
better. Here, also, the sight of the old clock, and its large 
dial, surmounted with a most quaint figure of Time, would 
have forced me, had I not before been disposed to it, to think 
of the vanity of human wishes. 

In this situation and this mood I continued, in a sort of day- 
dream, for full half an hour, when I was awakened by the 
sound of female voices, one of which said, " This will be the 
best view of it." I looked up, and what were my sensations 
when 1 beheld the ladies 1 had almost expressly come in 
search of — the Nevilles and their distinguished guest! 

Distinguished she was, both in hermein and features ; both 
shewing the most beautiful sample of Za haute noblesse. But 
the features I especially studied, in the minute glance I had 
of her without interruption; fori wished to compare them 
with those of the exquisite marble representation of them 1 
had seen in Bertha's summer-house, every trait of which I 
remembered as if but an hour before, for Bertha's sake. She 
seemed, however, a few years older than the bust, and several 
than Bertha herself, nevertheless, fitted by her exquisite man- 
ner and most speaking countenance to be the preferred and 
admired friend of Miss Hastings — perhaps, thought 1 (and it 
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then first occurred to me), la chere maman, of the French 
letter. 

A yew tree Intervening, gave me the opportunity of making 
these observations ; but the change of position in the ladies 
brought me to sight, and I was too naturally well-bred to 
continue where 1 was, as it seemed an intrusion upon their 
privacy and occupation ; for I found they were all sketching; 
and the intelligent features of Lady Hungerford were particu- 
larly lighted up by her employment. 

How attractive is real refiueraeut, as well as real simplicity ! 
AD Miy life long have I been endeavouring to decide wbich to 
prefer, but in vain. 

Here, at all events, refinement carried it, because it was 
present ; but ah ! how my memory lingered upon her who al- 
ways presented so lovely a union of both. 

Well, I would have given the world to have told Lady 
Hungerford that 1 knew her, that I had seen her before, that 
I knew her friend, and that I loved her for that friend's sake. 
Such was my fancy's wish ; but O ! the disappointing reality ! 
as I turned my eyes upon my own inferiority, 1 despaired of 
ever knowing her, as of ever again seeing her friend. In 
short, I slunk away, almost like a criminal found in a suspi- 
cious place. 

Out of sight my buoyancy returned, in a walk which, in all 
the same quiet beauty, extended itself far beyond Binfield, 
till I discoverd the Thames at a distance, streaming through 
the landscape like silver. I then turned back, and came 
round again to the same retired church which had excited so 
much interest. 

In my way my attention was arrested by a gentleman's 
mansion, which seemed the very emblem of the most perfect 
tranquillity, and independence of all exterior considerations, 
which man would desire. It was one of tlK)se places which, 
if a traveller came to, he would stop to look at, and meditate 
on its happy privacy. Perhaps, having passed, he would 
turn back to look at it again, and then would give a rein to 
his fancy ; would conjure up a thousand dreams of the pur- 
suits and characters of its inhabitants, or what effect, if he 
possessed it, it might have upon his own. If houseless, and 
bis fortune to seek, as I had, the interest would be increased 
by contrast, and how would he not wish to be the possessor 
of just such a residence ! 
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This was not the first time I bad felt thus, and it always 
made a sort of epoch in the day's journey, sweeter for the 
oscurrence. 

As to the house itself, it seemed one of the private houses 
of Intgo Jones ; plain, but commodious, and of handsome pro- 
portions ; and, what did not take from its interest, it was sur- 
rounded by a moat. 

When I returned, as I said, to the church-yard, the ladies 
I left there were gone, but the spot was not deserted. In 
lieu of the ladies, a single person, of good mien, and well, 
though plainly dressed — in short, with the air of a gentleman, 
and intelligent withal — seemed to be examining (and that 
with pleasure), the attractive simplicity of the sacred fabric. 
He went round it and round it, stopping at intervals to indulge 
his gaze upon particular parts. There was great affability, 
as well as feeling, in his countenance, and being far beyond 
the meridian of life, which seemed to give him a privilege, 
and seeing that I was also surveying the wbole spot with in- 
terest, he addressed me, saying, as he touched his hat, 

" You seem pleased, sir, and I always like to see men of 
your age pleased with such objects as these." 

i observed, in answer, thai even without the help of Gray, I 
always thought a country church and church-yard one of the 
most pleasing sights we could behold. They touched the 
heart as well as the eye* 

" I honour the sentiment, sir," replied the stranger, " it is 
this mixture of heart with the senses which gives to nature, 
and art too, their best attractions. The simple beauty of this 
church, and the perfect quiet of its precincts, are the cause of 
an almost daily visit which I make to them ; so that I could 
envy Dr. W his parsonage there, who has it hourly be- 
fore his eyes." 

" It is, indeed, close," said I. 

" Some people say too close," replied he ; " but I don't 
agree with ibem (though they are persons of taste), if only 
for the reason you gave just now — for the sentiment it inspires. 
For unless you can apply to such proximity the old adage, 
' the nearer the church the farther from God,* I will not 
quarrel with it. You will observe, too, that as a mere matter 
of taste, distinct from all notions of piety, it is a very pleasing 
object : its windows of (he truest gothic, and its towers and 
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iTj-clotbed battlements, — which our modem Wrens and 
Joneses make roost essential to all their would-if-you could at- 
tempts to turn the nineteenth into the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century y — are genuine. By-the-bye, have you ever made out, 
what I never could, why ivy is always given to Bacchus, as 
well as to a church porch ? He b called, you know, * ivy- 
crowned ;' how can such a venerable plant belong to such a 
jolly god, loving, as it does, the oldest and even most ruined 
places, far from all vestige of peopled cheerfulness ?" 

I thought the remark original, but could not resolve the 
question. 

** Well," continued the stranger, " it is only a pity that by 
a touch of his pencil, Mr. (naming a celebrated archi- 
tect) cannot inspire the breast with the realities of the notions 
which he endeavours to present to it through the eye. That 
belfry, calling the real simple folk to church, and those few 
thinly scattered tombstones, where ^ the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep,' speak more to the soul, than the most costly 
fictitious representations of what is wanted^ but never obtain- 
ed, by this fashionable rage for the sentimental. Alt that 
building and planting can do can never reach the effect upon 
the imagtoation, or inspire the associations of real reneratioo 
and piety, which the mere view of this simple church, rustic 
as it is, never fails to generate." 

I assented willingly to all this, when the gentleman went on. 

'^ I have been told that not long ago a great master of the 
art admitted to one of his rich employers, for whom he had 
built just such a tower as that before us, and which he had 
been admirably successful in ' ivy mantling,' as he called it, 
that they could not always command a moping owl to com- 
plain to the moon. It would be so classical, he said, of an 
evening, to be sure of being able to quote 

' The moping owl does to the moon complaiii.' 

'' Mr. Longrlotb,'' continued the stranger, the gentleman 
who patronized him, and was a wealthy wool stapler, caught 
at it, and the peasantry, tempted by a large reward, robbed 
all the owls in the neighbourhood, of the young owlets, or 
their eggs, in order to breed up a sufficiency of these senti- 
mental birds, so immortalized by the poet ; but the owlets all 
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died, and though some were hatched from the eggs under hens, 
tbey were all killed by their step*mothers, as soon as they 
discovered what an ugly unnatural hrood they had produced.'' 

I laughed heartily at this anecdote, which did not displease 
the gentleman, who, perhaps upon the strength of it, entered 
into a longer discourse with me, chiefly upon matters of taste 
in regard to landscapes, buildings, and the comparative claims 
upon our admiration of nature and art. In these he gave so 
decided a preference to the former, that he seemed to under-* 
value the latter ; and though be shewed much skill in his 
argument, and indeed much mind upon every thing, I told 
him so. 

^' You are not the first," said he, " who has made the ob- 
servation, and some of the quizzers presume to call me Old 
Primitive, because I think primitive tastes, that is, those which 
nature first prompts, the most sure of giving pleasure, and that 
they ought, therefore, to be followed, both in our moral con- 
duct and our works of art." 

I asked an explanation, and he went on. 

** What I mean is, that I prefer the appearance of con- 
venience and comfort to grandeur and the most splendid dec- 
orations of art without them. That is my first item in the 
catalogue. Next, in all sights and sounds I abide by the same 
rule. Those that speak to us of social happiness, the affec- 
tions, the gratification of our wants, come infinitely, in my mind, 
before those which merely gratify our taste for the gorgeous 
or refined. 

*^ Do you want an example ? look at that smoke that curls 
among the trees of the wood below. It gives signs of habita- 
tion ; it tells that there is a man or woman there, and with 
them, human nature ; and, from the proof that there is fire, 
probably of human comfort. Do you think that a pilgrim in 
the desert, helpless and solitary — perhaps hungry — would not 
prefer this to the most beautiful works of art, even those of 
Palmyra, should he suddenly encounter them, without such 
an accompaniment?* 

* Had Wordsworth then written, the enthusiastic strftnger would, no 
doubt, have aided his subject with these impressive lines, taken from the 
address on revisiting Tintern Abbey : — 

" Wreams of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees ; 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods." 
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'^ I remember," coDtinoed the gentleman, " when this first 
struck me : it was at the magniicentPontainbleaii^ where the 
smoke of a chimney issuing through the thatch of a cottage 
in the forest, gave me a pleasanter feeling than all the gilded 
ceilings and wainscots in the cold saloons of the palace. So 
also, the sight of a mere candle in a casement to a traveller in 
the night ; the tolling of a bell from a church, or a work- 
man's yard ; or the sight of a little squire's house, in a shel- 
tered dale, when we fall suddenly upon it amid heaths and 
downs ; in short, whatever shews man in bis comforts and 
natural habits, is more interesting than what exhibits btm in 
his pride. You read Milton, no doubt, young gentlenian — 
read, and admire him ?" 

I assented ; a little struck with bis rapidity. 

** Then you may remembet the wish of the benighted broth- 
ers, lost in the wood, in Comus : — 

' Might we bat hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed, with oaten stops, 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames.* " 

I was much moved with the energy he infused into all this, 
as well as the justness and good taste of the observation, and 
\^as about to remark as much, when he proceeded : — 

" Hence I prize obvious utility — that is obvious adaptation 
of means to ends — before ornament ; that is, naked ornament 
without this utility. This is, even in its mere self, one of the 
sources of the beautiful, and so Burke considers it, in, I allow, 
an extreme case — the snout of a swine, so plainly designed 
to root up the ground in quest of food." 

Again I was impressed with the strong feeling and eager- 
ness shewn by the stranger, on a subject I had never before 
considered, and began both to respect, and to wonder who be 
was who thus condescended to talk to me so willingly, and, 
as I thought, so well. He was plainly a man of mind, and 
something of an enthusiast, but not in my eyes the worse for 
that. 

After a few more observations in the same strain, the church 
clock striking mid-day, he pulled out his watch to set it ; say- 
ing, that this was ahnost a daily occupation of bit, which be 
did not like to forego. 
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^' It not only keeps my bouse," said be, " rigbt as to time^ 
but gives me a fair pretext, or rather obligation, to visit this 
favourite spot ofteoer, perhaps, than laziness would always 
permit." 

^^ It is a good deal of trouble, however," said I, wishing 
him to go on, " and many would say scarcely worth while." 

" You, I hope," returned be, ** are not among them, as you 
seem to enjoy the contemplation of nature as much as myself^ 
If so, consider— you have an object, we will say, in a neigh- 
bouring town, though only, perhaps, to buy a quire of paper, 
or a strap for your saddle. Should your way lie through 
pleasant fields, or ' by a forest side or fountain ; in short, a 
delightful walk, which you have leisure to take ; would yoa 
wish to be placed at once in the midst of the town to obtain 
your purchase, or would you take the trouble and pleasure of 
the walk to get at it ? A Utilitarian would scout this, but I 
trust you are not a Utilitarian." 

•*^ Even if I were," said I, " I should feel bound by that 
very character to prefer such a walk, for I know nothing of 
utility except as conducing to happiness ; and if the walk 
makes you happy " 

^^ Right, quite right," cried be, interrupting me. '^ I see 
we think alike." 

Then abruptly changing the subject, be said as if inquire 

ingly, 

" But you are not of this place ? for I think I know every- 
young man in Binfield ; and if you are not a Mr. Forrest, 
who is expected home from abroad, I should say you are a 
stranger, and one I am glad to see seemingly so well culti*- 
vated." 

I bowed, and told him my name was Clifford, or properly, 
De Clifford ; my family of Yorkshire ; and myself from Ox- 
ford, on a tour of pleasure ; though, for the sake of getting 
better acquainted with things, I was at present on foot, and 
that, struck with the beauty of the neighbourhood, I had taken 
up my abode at the Royal Oak, at Oakingham. 

He seemed pleased at this communication, musing at the 
same time on the name — repeating it twice-—" Clifford- — Da 
Clifford, of Yorkshire" — as if to himself; then, resuming, ha 
said my plan was a manly one, adding, that he knew my land- 
lord well, who was a philosopher in hb way — as a practical 
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one, equal, perhaps, though without koowing it, to many a 
ooe at Alma Mater itself. ^f^ 

'^ But pray, may I ask your college ?'' said he. ^^ 

" Maudlin now ; lately Queen's." 

** Queen's I" cried he. *' One of my oldest and most re- 
spected friends is principal tutor there, and you roust of course 
know him — ^Mr. Fotbergill." 

^ " He was my tutor, relation, and benefactor," said I ; 
" whatever I am, or whatever I may be, I owe to hiro." 

'^ I am delighted to see you," said the gentleman, '' and 
hope to see you again." 

At this, observing that having completed his day's business 
with the clock, and being wanted at home, he must leave me 
far the praenty but hoped soon to see me again, be pulled off 
bis hat, and wished me good day. 

For myself, I was sorry that he did not acquaint me who 
he was, which I could not, I thought, ask without rudeness. 
I wished it ; for there was something original in him : but on 
returning to the inn, the all-knowing Gayford satisfied me in 
a moment. 

'^ He talked to you about natur, and all tbat--^id he ?" 
said Oayford. 

« Yes." 

'' And set his watch by Binfield clock ?" 

« Yes." 

^' A portly, good-natured roan, free to talk a bit ?" 

« Yes." 

" Depend upon it, it was Squire Manners, of the Grange. 
A very proper gentleman, I assure you ; one of our best ; and 
hand and glove with my old roaster, Muster Neville, who 
eonsults him about garden-grounds, summer-houses, and such- 
like. He was formerly a great man for London, where he 
knew all the Lords, and was in Parliament, but now he hardly 
ever stirs from this, which indeed is bis native land like." 

'• Well, then, why should he stir ?" 

^' Why, though born and bred here, and his father befcnne 
him^ when the great bouse, or castle, I believe they call it in 
the north, fell to him from his uncle, be were forced to re- 
move, and the town and foreign parts kept him a many years 
from us, but he said he never were so happy as when he 
cum'd back." 
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" AnjLwhat is bis character atsd wa7 of life/' asked I, " for 
he seer^^Dt a common sort of person ?'' 

lOD ! No ! Anything but that. Why though he be 
a man of fortin, and cum'd they say, of a high family, he 
wiil sometimes shut himself up for a month together, and see 
nobody but the church clock ; not even Muster Neville. At 
best he won't visit nobody but him, though he have plenty ctf 
neighbors, and good ones too. Yet he will talk by the hour 
with a farmer, or one below him, like me, or with a stranger 
he might meet, like you, particularly if he liked woods, and 
gardens, and the moon, and such-like. He can talk rarely, 
however, I can tell you, on a mort of things, and the people 
that ventures to talk with him, if they oppose him, are gen- 
erally soon dumb-founded." 

" Original enough,'' said I ; '* has he far to walk to set bis 
watch ?" 

^' About a half a mile : and yet he will sometimes be an 
hour a-doing it, he do take so many windings and turnings 
after anything that touches his fancy ; not to mention gossip- 
pings ; just as the maggot bites, But I am not going to say 
anything agin him, for Squire Neville have a high opinion of 
him, and he do a deal of good, and is always the poOr man's 
friend." 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHO THE STRANGER IS— -A VISIT FROM HIM, WITH A PROM- 
ISE OF MUCH PLEASURE FROM HIS ACQ^UAINTANCB. 

One touch of nature makcB the whole world of kin. 

Shaksp£ark. — Troiliu^ 4" Crttndn. 

Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the enrious court ? 

As You Like /T* 

The account givep me by the landlord of my new ac« 
quaintance pleas^ (ne so much, that 1 wished to see him 
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agan, and had planned going up to Binfield the n^a day, — 
when, as much to my pleasure as my surprise, ^^eived a 
visit from him in person. He was ushered into m^room by 
Gayford, and frankly said that as I seemed to do justice to 
the attractions of the forest, and was a stranger to it, he 
would, if I pleased, be my guide to some of its most beauti- 
ful spots ; ^' though," added be, '< you are here almost in the 
very center of them, and your landlord, from being a yeo- 
man-pricker, knows every inch of them as well or better 
than I." 

Gayford bowed, not ill- pleased at the compliment. I thank- 
ed Mr. Manners most heartily for his kindness, which I glad- 
ly accepted ; and as we drove out of the town in a handsome 
park chair, he said there was something so much of kin to 
his own mind in the taste I had shown for the natural pleas- 
ures of sentiment, inspired by such scenes as he had found 
me in, that he had resolved to seek me out. 

'^ For," added he, *' among the millions of fellow-creatures, 
as to flesh and blood, that there are in the world, there are so 
few who have fellowship with us as to mind, that if I meet 
with one, once in ten years, I think it a God-send, and a duty 
to cultivate it." 

I was flattered enough with such a speech, but could not 
help observing — ''I hope it is not so difficult for kiudred 
minds to find one another out, as to make a case once in ten 
years a God^send." 

" That is a very comfortable sentiment," replied he, " for 
a young man of your^years and seeming complexion. When 
you are of my age you will, perhaps, change your note. Have 
you really even now found so many minds congenial with 
your own, as to doubt my position ? Have you made and 
preserved so many friendships ? have you never been disap- 
pointed in your affections, and never dropt, or been dropt by, 
those you loved, and who seemed to love you ?'' 

The question was a home one, and somewhat alarmed me, 
for I found I could not successfully reply to it. All that had 
passed at Sedbergh, compared with Oxford, and the last 
scenes at Foljambe Park, shot across me in no pleasing col- 
ors, and I gave a sigh, which did not escape my compan- 
ion. 

'^Hah !" said he, *^I fear I have touched a string which 
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vibrates ll||. strongly, and you may be already of my opinion^ 
though tti^illing to own it. If so, I ask pardon. — ^But I 
really must tell you," continued he after a long pause, '^ that 
I had another reason for seeking you out, besides the seeming 
congeniality of our tastes ; though that alone, for the reason 
I have given, would have prompted me to do so. You told 
me your name was Clifford, or, as you repeated it, De Clif- 
ford. Mine, as the landlord informed me he had acquainted 
you, is Manners. What if it should turn out that we are^ 
though distantly, connected ; or as, if I were a Scotchman, 
perhaps I ought to say, nearly related ?" 

I was astounded at this, and began to think it might proceed ^ 

from some of the eccentricities which Gayford had almost as- 
serted belonged to him. He went on, however. 

" You informed me you were a De Clifford, and of York- 
shire ; perhaps one of the Cliffords of Bardolfe Castle in that 
county ?" 

'' Of Bardolfe parish," said I, ^< but not the Castle ; that 
was long ago sold." , 

" Ihave heard so," he repliedy " from a tradition in my 
family, which also recorded the reason of it, and this I sup- 
pose you know." 

1 bowed assent, saying, I had beard something, though very 
imperfectly, from my mother, of an alliance with a noble fam- 
ily, in consequence of my great grand-father's sister intermar- 
rying with it, and that the castle bad been sold, in order to 
raise her portion ; but the name even was so indistinctly 
known among us, that it had long ceased to be mentioned. 

** Well, then," replied he, " I ean inform you that the 
name was my own ; and that your great-rgrand-father's sister, 
did us the honor of espousing my grandfather, in the 
days of Charles II. We are, therefore, you see, close 
cousins." 

1 again bowed, lost in wonder at the strangeness of the 
discovery, but, upon the whole, far from displeased. In fact, 
I began to call to mind that my mother had formerly said the 
name sounded like Manhurst, or Manvers ; but this was several 
years ago, and even she had lost her interest about it, 
while it was certainly not revived by my father, in whom it 
had never excited any. 

Mr. Manners then further informed me that his ancestress's 
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portion was £10,000, a great sum in those days,^tftid asked 
me many questions about the castle, which I answered with 
a pleasure in descanting upon it, which also pleased biin. 

^' I see," said he, '^ that my first opinion of you will he more 
anci more confirmed, and I shall hail our rencontre as it de- 
serves, for giving me such a companion." 

He then proceeded, as we drove through the forest, to 
point out the thousand beauties of the sylvan scenery which 
met the eye, particularly the delightful seat of Bill Hill, and 
over the bridge of the pretty Loddon, whose transformation 
from a nymph into a river had so pleased the poetic feelings 
of honest Gayford. 

Suddenly turning, we then made a detour by the ronnantic 
village of Hurst, and onwards till we came once more into 
Asber's Wood, though in a very different part of it, presenting 
a very different scene. For suddenly we found ourselves in 
the middle of an extensive warren, where, seemingly, ten 
thousand of its furry inhabitants, denizens of the place, wan- 
toned at large throughout what seemed their own domain, or 
sat at the doors of their snug habitations, watching the ap- 
proach of strangers. 

Several wild paths traversed the place, so often trod by 
passengers that our advance did not occasion much alarm. 
Still the sentinels eyed us, as if to ascertain our intentions; 
and this and the umbrageous shelter around us, made a pleas- 
ing impression upon us both. 

What was still more interesting in such a wilderness (for 
80 it appeared), 1 saw what most completely realized the 
pretty image in the Allegro-^ 

M From be|w{xt two q,ffed Ofiks 
Hard bj, a cottage ohimney smokes ;"' 

and smoke it did, wreath after wreath, notwithstanding it was 
but little past midsummer. In fact, the warrener (for it was 
his) and his wife were preparing dinner for themselves and 
half-a-'dozen boys and girls, their happy family. 

^'I must introduce you to him," said Mr. Manners, ^^ for 
we are sworn friends, and he thinks me, I believe, a most 
tnarveilous proper gentleman — only second to Mr. Neville, 
yonder." 

« Yonder?" ask^id I, » is Mr. Neville in sight ?" 
And I looked with some interest about me. 
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" Hi* house is," returned Manners, " if you look down the 
hill thfere, over Broad Cdlhmon ; for those chimneys and pro* 
jeeting pieces are Billingbere, a place, for the sake of its 
inhabitants, worth knowing, I assure you. But here we are 
at the warren-house which is not only a warrener's mansion, 
but the very prettiest inn in England. How much do I not 
owe it?" 

At this he called aloud, " What hoa ! Will Churchman !" 

This was unnecessary, for though we had come over turf, 
the sound of our wheels had been heard, and the whole fami- 
ly had run out to receive us. The warrener, an old whipper-in 
of Mr. Neville's father; his wife, who had been own woman 
to Mr. Neville's mother; his son, who performed the office of 
assistant warrener, and head ostler when visitors required it ; 
together with one or two damsels and curly-beaded grand- 
children — all flocked round Mr. Manners with a heartiness 
that shewed them right glad to see him. 

'^ 1 have tuld this gentleman," said Mr. Manners, '' that 
your ale, and Mrs. Churchman's butter and napkin cheeses, 
are the best in the county. He won't believe it, so bring him 
a living proof of it. My usual table there in the shade under 
the old elm will do very well, and be more agreeable in this 
hot weather ; and meantime, give Sultan a wisp of hay and 
some water." 

The whole family were in a moment in motion ; the dame 
went to her dairy ; the bigger girls to the clothes* press for a 
clean cloth ; the lesser to pick some wall-flowers, ^' which 
they knew Mr. Manners liked *so ;" and brother John led 
Sultan and the chair into a shady clump. Every one of the 
family seemed glad losee Mr. Manners, and proud to serve him^ 
Observing 1 rather wondered — 

'' We are old friends," said he. " How long, Churchman V* 
** Off and on, full forty years," answered the quondam* 
whipper-in ; ^' you were but eighteen when you found us opt 
in one of your rovings from Oxford. Dame and 1 often%|ffcs' 
of it, and that we never seed such a gentleman take so to a 
woodman or warrener's life ; and Mary, your god-daughter, 
who is gone for the table-cloth (but she were born long arter) 
— why it is now seventeen years since you stood for her in 
Binfleld church. How you used to walk the woods at night, 
surely ! Do you remember Job Sourly, who opened his wiu« 
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dow and scolded you, for making such a noise with yoar flute, 
that it would not let a body sleep ?^ 

Here Mi's. Churchman, who had just placed her cream 
cheese on the table, and who, from having been own woman 
to a great lady, was somewhat better bred than a whipper*in. 
thought fit to chide her husband for being too free. 

"It's all very well," said she, "when we are among our 
neighbours or the farmers, but something different is due to 
gentlefolk. 1 hope, gentlemen, you like your cheese ?" 

" Quite as good as ever,'' observed Mr. Manners, " and 
that's as much as can be said." 

" You were always a gemman," cried Churchman, " and 
that's what I shall say the longest day 1 have to live." 

" And you were always a good fellow, old Will," replied 
Mr. Manner, ; " good to your wife and children, good to your 
cattle, and good to your rabbits, even though you do break 
their necks, a score or two at a time." 

" No harm in that, I hope," returned Churchman ; " that's 
all in the way of business. And what would the butchers do, 
and you gentlemen, who eats their beef, if killing in one's 
trade were a wrong thing ? But I always puts the poor crea- 
tures to as little pain as possible, and feeds them up weU 
while they are alive. I do hope there be no harm in it, squire. ' 

He said this, as if not quite satisfied that the proposiiioa 
might not be doubtful ; upon which Manners, who I saw was 
amusing himself with him, yet at the same time, as if he was 
much his friend, consoled him by saying that he need not be 
uneasy, for that at the creatit)n, God had given Adam power 
over rabbits as well as sheep and oxen. 

This satisfied old Will, who thanked his patron foe giving 
bim this comfort ; and seeing our repast was done, signed to 
his son to bring round Sultan and the chair. Mr. Manners, 
*however, desired him to let me see his house and garden be- 
fore we left him. 

^^iHe is of Oxford, as I was," said Mr. Manners, ^' and 
who knows but he may love roving, too, and come and take 
your lodgings, and play the flute in the wood as 1 did, every 
year for another ten years ?" 

The warrener bowed, and his missus, as he called her, 
curtsied, and said it would make them very proud, and Mrs. 
Churchman whispered to Mary to run quick and get the 
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patched counterpane off the best bed, against we came to see it. 

We then advanced into the bouse, and never was I better 
pleased with the simplicity and moderation in which the most 
perfect comfort may be enjoyed. A sitting-room up stairs, 
lighted on three sides of it, displayed the beautiful forest in 
all its glades and natural avenues, and all the glories of its 
noble timber. The warren presented a busy scene under the 
windows, and a glade let in the house and park of Billing- 
bere, which still inspired me with strong though secret interest, 
because Lady Hungerford was still there. The room in the 
cottage, the prospect, the retirement, the wildness, the neat- 
ness, all made it a happy place, which no palace could eicceed. 
A bed-room within it was equally attractive for the same rea- 
sons, and 1 did not wonder that Mr. Manners, till he quitted 
his town life and came to live regularly at the Grange, used 
it as a delicious villa retreat during the summer months for 
ten years together. 

This he informed me of in bis way home«— for home he 
was going without my being aware of it till we were at the 
very gates ; and during the drive he gave me some little in- 
sight into his early history. He acquainted me that, when 
an under-graduate at Christ Church, he had (as indeed he 
had been all his life, till lately) been much given to roving, 
as old Churchman called it ; and in his various rambles from 
the house he now lived in, and which then was inhabited by 
his grandfather, had, by the veriest chance, pursuing one of 
the tracks through Asher's Wood, stumbled upon this warren- 
house, belonging to Mr. Neville ; that, struck with its se- 
clusion as well as its beauty, being then, as he said, in one of 
his romantic moods, he immediately set up his tent there, as 
he thought, for a day and a night, and staid a month, in prel- 
erence to his grandfather's, in order to be, what he alwirys 
liked, completely alone ; that he got books and musical in- 
struments from Reading, and was to immersed in these pleas- 
ures of solitude, greater for the contrast they exhibited to the 
headlong dissipation, the ''rows,'' and (at that time) drunk- 
enness of Oxford, that it seemed a new and better world to 
him ; that he repeated the visit, the next and several sum-» 
mers after — in short, as long as bis grandfather lived. It un- 
bent his mind, and enabled it to recover its tone, when a lit- 
tle damaged by the world of London and Paris, not to say 
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Naples, at which places his connections, unfartunatefyy be 
said, enabled him to make a figure— a scurvey one be feared ; 
for the fever in which be lived wub all ranks and conditions 
of men, and women too, kept him from one self-approving 
hour ; that best and purest, if not only real happiness of man. 
He said that be often opened himself to Fothergill in these 
moments of self-blame and disgust, who had, with his good 
heart and Coomberland long-beadedness, steered clear of all 
these quicksands, and advised temporary retirement and self- 
examination as the best remedy. 

'^ He was right," added Mr. Manners. '' It is extraordi- 
nary how that keen northern air sharpens the wits, even where 
there has not been much experience of the world, of which 
Fothergill must have known less than myself; for he was not 
older, and had not seen so much of men, though he evident- 
ly knew more of their hearts, I cannot |tell how. I took bis 
advice, and my father always living in a round of company 
in summer, whom, from having had too much of them in 
winter, 1 wished to avoid, I often came here to enjoy a calm 
after a storm ; and, to be sure, if we wished to lead a life af- 
ter nature, never was a place so calculated for it. In fact, 
after being a macaroni for six months in the palaces of Lon- 
don, and dancing with and studying countesses, 1 became an 
admirer of the simple beauties ot nature in these woods, and 
employed myself in studying the rustic manners that belong- 
ed to their inhabitants." 

"And which did you prefer?" asked I, not a little inter- 
ested in this account, perhaps because I had not been able 
myself to make up my mind upon the question. 

" All that I have been able to settle upon it," answered 
be, ^' is, that it never can be settled. To make a rule is im- 
pd^sible. In town, from the frivolity of the people of fashion 
while there, I have often wished for rustic simplicity ; while 
the very same people, when in the country, by falling back 
into the track of honest nature, but engrafting upon her their 
own superiority of education and manners, have made me 
think simplicity a very milk-and-water thing. I could name 
names, but I won't ; nor would you, perhaps, know them if 
I did." 

*' Are the countesses, then, you studied, such frivilous be* 
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ings 10 LoodoD ? As I am a stranger to countesses^ I should 
like to know." • • 

*^ I cannot say," replied be, *^ that those I allude to were» 
really frivolous ; but tbey acted as if they were, or something 
worse. But, perhaps, we may talk farther of this." 

It was time indeed to stop, for we had now reached the 
Grange ; and what was my surprise and pleasure too, on the 
appearance of its moat, to find that it was the very same 
bouse which had so much excited my interest the day before^ 
in my walk from Binfield. 

Its style I have described, but what it was built of I could 
not at first discover, for it was covered all over with vines^ 
which, at this time of year, were most luxuriant, promising 
in a month or two more a delicious vintage, for every cluster 
looked full south, and many of them, by the care of the 
owner, were already ripening in bell glasses. A very ample 
porch, with seats in it, opened into a square hall, with an old- 
fashioned stair-case of twisted, but massive bannisters, leading 
to some (not many) comfortable apartments. Those below 
ranged round the hall, and that we entered, which was called 
the drawing-room, was hung with tapestry, representing Alex- 
ander at the tent of Darius. 

Mr. Manners welcomed me with much politeness, a quality 
which ten years' absence from the scenes where it had been 
acquired had by no means weakened. He was pleased to 
say that, for my own sake, he would have been glad to see 
me ; but when he knew that I was the relation, as well as 
pupil, of his excellent Fothergill, and found out that I was of 
the same blood with himself, his pleasure had become a duty. 
In allusion also to our connection, he led me to a large, 
well-blazoned pedigree in the hall, and pointed out to me the 
marriage of <' Sir Philip Manners with Griselda De Clifford, 
daughter of Hugh De Clifford, of Bardolfe Castle, who was 
lineal from Sir William De Clifford, by Anne, daughter and 
co-heir of Thomas Lord Bardolfe, killed at Bramham Moor^ 
temp. Henrie IV." 

This left no doubt in my mind, if I had had any, that the 
honour he had assigned me, was no more than correct ; and I 
felt no little pride upon it, on more accounts than one ; — fori 
own I thought of Bertha. 

He observed my pleasure in it, and said smilingly, ^* Toa 
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will dine with me, my cousin, and I will shew you all my 
hermitage,'' (for so he called bis place) ; ^* and though I wod'c 
promise to drive you myself back to Oakingham in the eve- 
ning, you shall have the chair, and the groom to bring it 
home.'' 

I suitably acknowledged this civility, and gladly accepted 
the dinner, but decliued the chair. 

<< For I am sure," said I, '^ you of all men, in such a sea- 
son and such a country, would not deprive me of a moonlight 
walk." 

" Not for the world," cried he ; " I see more and more 
you are of the right sort, and a worthy scion of the De Clif- 
fords and Manners." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



OF THE PLEASANT AND NOTABLE CONVERSATION I HAD 
WITH MR. MANNERS, ON THE CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE 
WORLD AND RETIREMENT. 

Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court. 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 
. I seek not to wax gretit by other's wanning, 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy; 
Sumceth that I have, maintains my state, 
And sends the poor, well pleased from my gate. 

Shi.ksp£arx — 2 Henry VI. 

Mr. Manners now invited me into his garden, ^^ which,'' 
said he, '^ I am not without pleasure in shewing ; although, 
if you are a Brownite or a Reptonite, you will not like it, for 
it is what I hold that the garden of a grange—which is not, 
you know, a palace — ought to be. Indeed, I am not cer- 
tain if a palace garden stoopt a little more to the grange it 
would be the worse for it. However, a grange we are, an d 
a grange we must be. 
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* Farvum parra deceat, mihi jam non t'egui Roma, 
Sed vacuum Tiber placet, aut imbelle Tarentum.' * 

" As to the house," continued he, " I trust it has comforts ; 
which is all I aim at, for nature wants no more ; though in a 
garden, I acknowledge, she revels, and requires that 
her rich gifts should be gratefully acknowledged by unremit- 
ting care." 

Seeing that I lingered still, in eying the house, be 
added — 

" You will find nothing there particularly worth looking at, 
I admire the arts, and think architecture among the very 
finest ; I have looked by the hour at Michael Angelo's won- 
ders, and enjoy Inigo Jones's elegant proportions ; but as to 
the interior of dwellings, Heaven keep me from a house too 
fiue to live in." 

We now sallied into the garden, and I own I was disap- 
pointed. I expected a French or Italian taste, or perhaps both, 
engrafted on the modern English ; — trellises, balustrades, 
busts, hot-houses, conservatories. Except the last (of no 
great dimensions), there were none of these. There was an 
abunbance of natural flowers, and some bes^utiful exotics ; but 
these were, I thought, too much mingled with beds of herbs 
for culinary purposes, of which the flowers formed the bor- 
ders. This produced a style nearer the preceding, than the 
then century, in which, indeed, the useful seemed to interfere 
rather too much with the ornamental, not to weaken the ap^ 
pearance of the latter. There was even an approximation 
to the ferme omee, which I knew many critics would censure. 

There was a piece of water, which had all the appearance 
of a pond (for it was too small for a lake), and was only 
divided from the garden by an open fence, letting in the vieiy 
of whatever cattle might choose to drink, or cool themselves 
in it. This appeared to derogate from the trim garden seclu- 
sion which is so recommended by the learned iu those matters ; 
and I own I myself thought it a fault. 

• Horace, Ep. 1, 7. 

For little folks become their little fate : 
And at my age, not Rome's imperial seat, 
But soft Tarentum's more delicious tase* 
Or Tiber's solitude, my taste can please 

Framcis* Horace. 

VOL. II. 14 
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This, however, I did not venture to remark to hiro ; indeed, 
as he was a man who had a reason for every thing, whether 
for or against general customs, I expected, as it turned out, 
that he would himself explain the apparent soledism. 

Observing what I thought of it, he began his defence with 
animation, as if I had already Couched upon a hobby of bis 
which he would not have censured. 

" Why, there it is," said he ; "I see what is in your mind ; 
and that you are one of the petits maitres of landscape gar- 
dening,who call yourselves men of taste, and think you monop* 
olizeit. You have nature and simplicity always in your mouths, 
yet are always departing from them. What sight in nature 
can be more gratifying than to see that meek, patient, and 
bountiful animal (pointing to a cow) revelling in the feast 
which nature has provided for her in the flowery mead she 
crops, or the clear water she drinks ? Exclusive of the pleas- 
ure wiiich to see this alone creates in a benevolent mind, for 
the animal's sake, what ideas of luscious, plenty does it not 
call up for our own ! How pleasant, not to say beautiful (from 
the associations of the foaming pails of the dairy, which it 
creates), is the sight of these useful creatures, cooling them- 
selves in the water, or drinking it without fear of harm, and 
all to contribute to our comfijrt and our plenty. These are 
what I call the simple, because the natural, and therefore 
the primitive pleasures of man. They were those which 
man enjoyed before he was made an arti6cial character, or 
Built palaces and hanging gardens; for Eden was before 
Babylon." 

I was struck with his energy about this, and perhaps to 
hear what hie had more to say (for I began to agree with him), 
I said, all that was abstractedly true of a farm, but there 
were persons who might think the sight not so compatible 
with garden elegatice. 

" Why, taking vou at your word," said he, *' what can even 
be more elegant? for you. see my cows are handsome in 
shape, and have polished skins, denoting by their sleekness, 
health, and therefore happiness to themselves, of which the 
possessor of them must necessarily partake. Hence, one of 
the necessary parts of taste itself (which is to produce pleas- 
urable sensations) is completely exemplified ; and the more 
80, because it is moral and mental pleasure, as all notions of 
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happy feelings or prospects are. Id this, therefore, this siixi» 
pie sight exceeds that of the most costly specimens of art, 
diamonds, or what is beyond them, sculpture or painting. 
But it is even sensual — if that is what you fine people re* 
quire ; for what can equal the perfume of the atmosphere 
occasioned by the. mere breathing of these delightful ani- 
mals ?" 

At this he snuffed up the air, as if to prove his assertion 
beyond contradiction^ and I confess he compelled me to fol* 
low his example, not merely from imitation, for it equalled 
the purest essence of flowers. For the sake of argument, 
however, I pointed at the unsightly track made by his favor- 
ites in passing to and from the pond. ^ 

'^ Aye," said he, ^' I allow that is a defect, and a drawback 
if you will ; and if you saw it from the parterre, or the win^ 
dows of the house, or in any of the immediate walks around, 
it might be an eyesore to you professors of taste. But you 
see, that in those parts it is completely planted out from the 
eye, and you must come expressly to this spot to behold the 
unsightliness. Could the sightly parts of a farm be viewed 
alone, I would have them in the midst of the garden ; they 
and the flowers would mutually set off one another. Even 
as it is, the flowers of the field, and the pleasure given by the 
sight of the animals, counterbalance the disadvantages." 

Here I thought him wrong, his strong partiality to naturad 
tastes not sufficiently distinguishing their differences ; so I ob* 
served that it seemed to me he was blending the garden and 
farm-yard too much together. 

'^ I agree with you," said he, ''that the exhibition belongs 
rather to farming than gardening ; but what law prevents a 
union of both, if you can keep the disagreeables out of sight, 
and only preserve the agreeables ? — and then, what more 
pleasing than these condemned objects ? As to their prox-* 
imity to the house, I prefer the pleasure arising from the sense 
of convenience and household advantages which it gives, 
(for that in itself is a strong natural pleasure), to the total 
want of this interest, occasioned by the fastidiousness of ban* 
ishing them so far off, that out of sight, they are out of mind. 
It is astonishing what havoc this fastidiousness makes in our 
stock of happiness, when, under a false notion of elegance, 
it persuades us to part with the notion, that as men, we are to 
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feel wants, and that to supply tbem is our natural employment. 
No ; I would rather have ' the smell of tedded grass, or kioe/ 
and that little Alderney close even to roy drawing-room win- 
dows, were Queen Charlotte herself and her daughters there, 
than all the finery of lawns and orange trees, without a sin- 
gle reminiscence of our real condition. How much,'' added 
he,' " do kings and queens, and overgrown nobles, and mio- 
ions of wealth, lose, in being deprived of this sentiment, by 
having all things done for them ! Who would not be miser- 
lible with Fortunatus' wishing cap P' 

I felt the force of this reasoning, and also of the conse- 
quence be drew from it, that all good taste requiring natural 
feeling for its foundation, and the homely feelings being most 
natural of all, they were eminent ingredients in forming good 
taste. 

" By the homely feelings," said he, '' I mean all that re- 
lates to the comtbrt and convenience of a home ; and so far 
I carry it, that the most common domestic sights and sounds, 
denoting the habitation and occupations of man, give me (as 
a matter of taste, mind you) more uniform and unfailing pleas- 
ure than many of the finest works of art." 
. I asked what sights and sounds be meant. 

** Even a flock of pigeons on the house-top, if you will," 
be answered ; *' the smoke of chimneys, the bark of the 
liratch-dog, or the crow of a cock. I have even felt my taste 
gratified on returning from a twilight walk, in hearing the 
Sound of cattle in a field, though perhaps I could not see 
them, biting the fresh grass or chewing the cud. I am not 
sure that I am not more pleased with this (though certainly 
not so struck with wonder) than with the columns of Stafifa, 
the magnificence of Scbafihausen, or the falls of Lodore." 

The animation with which he uttered this let me more into 
the essence of his character (that is, his enthusiasm) than any 
thing that had yet occurred ; and though I did not quite 
agree with him, I both wished and expected more. Nor did 
be disappoint me, for the stream of his mind was perpetual, 
especially on the subject we were upon, for he said, whoever 
had pleasure in a garden, need never stir out of it. 

'^ I would not indeed," said he, ' exchange tbe elegance, 
beauty, and periume, and above all, the^oo^^ing'of this spot,, 
for all tbe gratifications which ambition can give. For when 
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did ambition cause any thing like the delight of the mete 
opening buds of the spring, the blush and the sweetness of the 
rose, or what has been appropriately called ' the noble plain- 
ness of the lily ?' I say ^ soothing,' because it is the most 
appropriate term 1 can apply to it, when in a particular frame 
of mind. For if any thing ruffles me (wbioh, thank God ! 
in this retirement is but seldom), if I have any unpleasant 
feeling to get the better of, or even any bad public news, half 
a dozen turns in this daisy«studded walk, particularly if fresh 
with showers, recovers me directly/' 

**That," said I, " I can fully comprehend, and the sooth- 
ing you have mentioned makes me feel the propriety of, per- 
haps, an extraordinary comparison which Bacon makes of 
the perfume of a garden, to strains of music floating in the air, 
* coming and going.' " 

" I thank you for recollecting it," said Mr, Manners ; " for, 
though extraordinary, it is a pretty comparison, and it were 
amusing to follow it up. I(, however, can be only to the 
softer and noore pathetic airs of music that flowers can be 
likened, and even they must be of the gentler and more deli- 
cate kind ; those violets and lilies of the valley, for example, 
those anemonies, heart's ease, polyanthus, apd we may admit 
a few young rosebuds. These may remind us of the softer 
and more pathetic, as well as elegant strains in the graceful 
minuets of Handel and Gluck. But very full-blown roses, 
narcissus, pinks, and gaudy tulips, do not come under the 
head q{ saoiiiT^y any more than olmrusses, overtures, or grand 
sinfouias." 

I thought this both playful and just, and he seemed to like 
it himself, when, as if recpllecting himself, he said : 

^^ If I nixistake not, I left here yesterday a hook (we were 
close to an alcove), where all I feel on this svkbject is deveU 
oped in far better language th^n mine," 

At this, having found the book, he re»d :• ^^ Gardens have 
charms, that to me exceed all the pleasures of life. It was a 
garden that was the eartbly paradise of our first parents in « 
state of innooence :• it was in a garden that B^picurus taught 
his philosophy, who. was said to have understood true pJeas« 
ure the best of any maiv But suflSoe it to say, that when 
you grow into ye^TSf^-^when you begin io exerd^ the mnul 
more than the body, as men befojce they grow old always do 

VOL. II. 14* 
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-— then you will find the help of it to contemplation ; llien 
the walks, the trees, the plants, the birds, the open air, all 
fellow-creatures of yours, made together with you, for bis 
pleasure — who is, the Author of all things — will please you 
indeed ; when especially the innocence, calmness, and seren- 
ity of your thoughts, make you fit for so divine and ravish* 
tng an exercise." 

Here he closed the book, and I expressed to him my pore 
and sincere pleasure in hearing such eloquent and feeling 
passages, and asked who was the author? 

" It will surprise you more," said he, " when I tell you that 
he was no recluse, afraid of the world, or to mix in its storms, 
but an eminent statesman, and one of the very few whose 
character was not only stainless, but illustrious, among those 
who brought about the Revolution — it was King William's 
Lord Privy Seal, the Viscount Lonsdale. Honour him, too, 
the more, that he was educated at Sedbergh, like you, and 
like you removed to Queen's." 

This put me into raptures with all he said so well upoo the 
garden -subject 

- ** And yet," observed Mr. Manners, resuming it, " as to 
gardens, I have a crotchet which you will perhaps be shock- 
ed with. Much as I love, admire, and delight in flowers, if 
I had but one, 1 should prefer the kitchen garden." 

*' What, lose the elegance of flowers ?" 

'* Yes, rather than the benefit of herbs. For again I say, 
man thinks of what is necessary before what is ornamental ; 
he was a cook before he was a gentleman ; and I regard 
scentless flowers, at least, with all their painted charms, and 
even those that eoitt the sweetest perfumes, when I think 
bow ephemeral they are, as 1 have jegarded many of their 
pretty and perfumed sisters in the world, as beautiful and as 
ephemeral as they. How many of these look fair, and bloom 
for a time, but are only attractive to the eye, and for the mo- 
ment, and are wholly without power to charm the mind or fix 
the heart. Such are by far too many of those beautiful tulips 
of flesh and blood, (all show, but no fragrance,) who throng 
our drawing-rooms, radiant in colours, brini-full of acconi- 
piishments (made so by what is called female education), but 
totally devoid of powers of companionship, or capacity to 
perform the higher duties of the sex." 
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*' Surely," said I, " this is not the character of woman ? ** 

** Certainly not of all women," replied he, " but as cer- 
tainly of the greater part of those who revel in the reckless 
whirl of a London season. These know not one sober thought 
or generous eoiotion, at least during that time ; all is a thank- 
less waste of spirits and mind on glittering nothings, and they 
return to the country so shattered, both in body and soul, that 
even there, before they can recover, a second madness bursts 
out by the renewal of the season, and a second access of the 
distemper plunges them deeper and deeper, till their case is 
incurable."* * 

" I could hardly suppose this," said I, " for 1 never was in 
LfOndon, and I cannot divine the cause of what seems so 
preposterous." 

" It is the effect," rejoined he, "of what appears innocent 
at first, under the milder term of dissipation ; which, how- 
ever, grows upon and corrupts the heart, till its good feelings 
are extinguished ; and though what is called crime may not 
be conmjitted, every thing like virtue is stifled ; the poor 
abandoned, fortune wasted, and all but self forgotten.'' 

Here looking at a book on the table of the alcove, "0{ 
how true," said he, " is Crabbe's description of the modern 
Lady of the Manor, who never knew and never cared for 
distress, so long as it came not nigh her : — 

" In town she dwelt, forsaken stood the hall, 
Worms ate the floors, the tap'stry fled the wall. 
No fire the kitchen's cheerless grate display'd, 
No cheerful light the long-closed sash convey 'd 
The crawling worm, that turns a summer fly, 
Here spun his shroud, and laid him up to die. 
To empty rooms the curious came no vqffe^ 
From empty cellars turn'd the angry boor, 
And surly beggars curs'd the ever-bolted door. 
To one small room the steward found his way. 
Where tenants followed to complain and pay * 
Yet no complaint before the lady camej 
The feelin? servant spared the feeble dame : . 
Her oaks, her acres, why with care explore .' 
Why learn the wants, the suflerings of the poor ^' 

"This," said I, " is a sad account of those without whom, 
the poets tell us we should ourselves be brutes. Surely it 19 
overcharged, or applicable only to a few." 

* In order that I may not suffer in the opinion of my fair readers, I be^ 
to point out that this was Mr. Manners' sentiment, not mine, and that 
Mr. Manners was an enthusiast. 
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"More perhaps than you are aware of; though I allow 
many of them, made for better things, would be shocked to 
think they deserved this character, and when set before them 
(which it seldom is), would make strong eflforls to deliver 
themselves from their thraldom, brilliant as it is." 

" As 1 must bow to your experience," observed I, " I have 
upon this nothing to say ; but whatever may be said of the 
flowers of a drawing-room, 1 never will believe that these 
roses of nature, while they smell so sweet, are useless. la- 
deed, as has been well said, no one can be unhappy in the 
atmosphere of flowers." 

" Pray observe," answered Mr. Manners, " that in what I 
said to their disparagement, I only spoke of scentless flowers ; 
and, even in regard to them, of their ephemeral character. 
For, spite of these defects, all flowers, I gladly own, because 
always glad to praise and thank Him who made so much for 
our happiness, were expressly designed to contribute to it. 
For though their honey may be extracted by other creatures, 
their beauty and perfume can have been made only for man. 
Man alone can, by sentiment, draw out and appreciate this 
part of their value, and feel it enhanced by the gratitude it 
inspires. It is therefore I can never walk the garden without 
feeling a sense of thankfulness amounting to genuine religion." 

I honoured him more and more for these sentiments, but 
could not help observing, 

" You do not, then, think a bed of even scentless flowers 
80 useless ; still less those that perfume the air, though ephe- 
meral ?" 

" Far from it," he replied, " while they look so lovaly and 
smell so swe^t. BuOhow long do they do so ? Sweet to- 
day ; the reverse to-morrow, without a sign left of their util- 
ity. Whereas, all those tribes of roots and vegetables, whole- 
some esculents, and sanative herbs, are full of lasting benefit 
to our lives and constitutions. To lose them would bring real 
misery upon all, but especially the poor ; to cultivate, tend, 
and enjoy them, therefore, is a lasting pleasure, as a lasting 
duty. A bed of painted wonders is, to be sure, more gaudy 
and flaunting, or, if you will, more gorgeous and proud, than 
the humble olitory (to use Evelyn's expression). They seem 
to aflfect royalty in the comparison ; but I agree with the 
quaint but vivid Hervey — ' A kitchen garden looks, meihinks, 
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like a plain aod frugal republic. Whatever may resemble the 
pomp of courts or the ensigns of royalty is banished from this 
humble community.' '' 

I now perceived the reason for what I, at first, did not 
quite like — the close mixture of flowers and herbs which Mr. 
Manners had thus explained. As to the keeping of the bor- 
ders, or the walks, nothing could 'be more perfect, and lex- 
pressed my admiration of it. 

*^ You must have had genuine pleasure, and much regard 
for the art," said I, '^ to produce this exhibition of beauty and 
neatness combined.'' 

" You are right," said he ; " for when I bade adieu to tur- 
bulence and dissipation to come down here, 'stedfastly pur- 
posing to lead a new life,' my garden renewed the innocent 
and kindly feelings of my childhood, for in childhood 1 was 
never so happy as when occupied with one. But these feel- 
ings had been sadly damaged and forgotten in the contests.of 
the world. Here, however, in shade and coolness, and equal- 
ly in sunshine (as the weather or disposition of the moment 
prompted), I felt the force of what has been so well said, that 
the most pleasing part of solitude is to be exempt from the 
passions. I lost sight of political struggles, generating envy 
and, for the moment, hatred ; or the quarrels of authors, gen- 
erating malice, bad language, and mutual contempt." 

" Have you, then," said I, rather surprised, " been an au- 
thor as well as a politician ? I heard, indeed, that you had 
been in Parliament." 

" I scarce know how to answer," replied he. " As to reg- 
ular authorship, no. But 1 lived often with authors, and, 
what was worse, critics, and dabbled a ^lUtle among both." 

** And what did you chiefly observe ? • 

" That both were of the genus irriiabile ; the critics, per- 
haps, the worst of the two. Horace would certainly have 
mentioned them with becoming sharpness, had there been re- 
viewers and a periodical press in his time at Rome." 

1 felt more and more interest about my host at this intima- 
tion, and longed to hear his opinions upon this important class 
of persons, one or two of whom I had heard Fothergill de- 
nounce in his trenchant way. One of them, he said, though 
so able as to be above vanity,, was more vain than the author 
he criticised ; another, though so shallow as to be contempti- 
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ble, as impossible to humble or contend with as a polec<lt or 
a cbimney-sweeper, and for the same reason. 

I mentioned this to my observing host, and he said it was 
quite in Fothergill's style, and pretty much his own opinion. 
This, however, he begged to defer giving in a place dedicated, 
by its pure and innocent character, to far other subjects than 
envy, hatred, and malice. In this I agreed, and, only chang- 
ing a little the article of time, I thought I saw in my new 
friend the picture of the Count in the Belise of Marmontel. 
'^ Un espece de philosophe dans la vigueur de son age, qui 
apres avoir joui de tout pendant six mois deTannee a la ville, 
venoit jouir six mois de lui*meme, dan$ une solitude volup- 
tueuse." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

VORE OF HOMELY PURSUITS. MR. MANNERs' OPINIONS 

OF SOME FAVOURITE AUTHORS, NOT QUITE IN ACCOR- 
PANCE WITH THOSE IN GENERAL ENTERTAINED. — -THE 
EFFECTS OF EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet, 
Than that of painted pomp P 

Shakspears. — As You Like It. 

Having surveyed Jhe garden, we now prepared to return 
to the house ; but first, opening a gate, Mr. Manners led roe 
into an inclosure of about a quarter of an acre, covered with 
buck-wheat, and the crop covered with bees. These swarm- 
ed, and seemed to drink perfume in the foilage of two or 
three odoriferous limes, round which they winged a perpetu- 
al flight, with an unceasing, yet soothing hum, which, with 
the heat of the day, would in a few minutes have invited us 
to sleep. AH round .there was a border of sweet herbs, and 
on one side, facing the south, were ranged, in an alcove, per- 
haps a dozen hives. 

Mr. Manners, seeing my pleased look at this little honied 
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ipot, said, ^* I hope you like my apiary ?" and pointing to a 
small clear stream which intersected it, added, ''you see I 
have copied my master, Virgil, pretty closely, in this refresh- 
ing rivulet, and these protecting lines.^' At this he recited^ 
with emphasis, those pleasing lines : — 

** At liquidi fontes, et stagua virentia musco 
Adsint, et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus ; 
Palmaque vestibulum, aut ingens oleaster intimbrat, 
Ut cum prima novi ducent examina reges 
Vere suo, ludetque favis emissa juventus ; 
Vicina invitet decedere ripa calori, 
Obviaque hospitiis teneat frondentibui arbos."* 

" This," said he, " is another of those domestic sights and 
sounds, and not the meanest or least pleasurable, I assure you, 
of those we have been discussing." 

"There are those, however," said I, "who might think 
this beneath one who has lived with statesmen and warriors, 
and men of learning and genius." 

" I hope," returned he, " you are not one of them. There 
is a philosophy which analyzes every thing. It dissects the 
occupations of the world, and those of retirement, and the 
same occupations have a very different aspect according to 
the scene. In the world I might feel out of place in watch- 
ing my bees, when I ought to be in business. But, you see 
I am in retirement, where lesser interests become of conse- 
quence. The pursuit of us all is happiness, and he can nev- 
er be said to be independent in his, who cannot concentrate 
his wishes and enjoyments to the spot he inhabits, whether in 
town or country." 

" Nothing more clear," answered I, " to common sense ; 
but what would your countesses say lo this ?" 

" They have not common sense," replied he, " though 
they have talents, and a great many accomplishments. We 
will, therefore, refuse them as judges. But if they knew 

* ** But near a living stream their mansion place, 

Edged round with moss and tufls of matted grass, 
And plant (the wind's impetuous rage to stop) 
Wild olive trees, or palms, before the busy shop : 
Then, when the youthful prince, with loud alarm, 
Calls out the vent'rous colon^H^ swarm, 
The banks of brooks may make a cool retreat 
' For the raw soldiers from the scalding heat." 

Drtdxh's Virgil, 
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any thiog about it, probably they would envy me, for I mis- 
take if they have any such enjoyroeut in the whole range of 
their splendid, but artificial lives. They know notiiing of 
boney except to eat it ; yet their finely-bound books on nat- 
ural history, into which they never look, might teach them 
that there were pleasures belonging to it — pleasures which, 
without searching Budbn, or Goldsmith, or the Spectacle de 
la Nature, the meanest cottager can enjoy and understand." 

" When I consider your rank and condition of life," said I, 
" this is at least new to me." 

" Why, no doubt," he replied, " you will wonder when I 
tell you that to watch these creatures is one of my daily and 
favourite amusements. I, who have figured (that is, made an 
exhibition of myself) in drawing-rooms (nay,^Ac drawing- 
room), reduced, you will say, to content myself with figuring 
in a bee garden. But, independent of the reasons 1 have al- 
luded to, drawn from the study of nature, this was one of the 
pleasantest amusements of my youth, and. thus it belongs to 
early recollections ; which is quite enough to explain its 
agreeableness. Add to this, that honey is of great use as a 
medicine, and an exquisite compound in arte coquinaria ; for 
which, if only because it falls within my creed that it is one 
of the natural pleasures, I am not ashamed of confessing 
my reverence. I will, therefore, when we return to the 
house, show you the best receipt for fattening fowls, as Sir 
Roger de Coverley showed his grandmother's receipt, in her 
own hand, for a milk-pot, though she had been a maid of 
honour. What is better still, you shall at dinner have 
a convincing proof of its efficacy, in the fowl that will 
be served up to you." , 

" I rejoice to find by this," said I, " that the study of 
cookery, which it seems, with you, is one of the studies 
of nature, is not incompatible with high rank, and still 
higher education." 

" It is, as you say," replied he, " a study of nature, and 
this would be proved if only by the pleasure children take in 
it themselves, or watching its process by others, who are re- 
moved by situation from following it up as a profession. I 
had once an aunt Dinah, % kind and grave old lady, of the 
very old school. When dressed in an evening, she wore a 
large hoop, and long and expensive laced ruffles , but the 
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strongest reason I have for remembering her is,that on a morn* 
ing, with tucked-up sleeves, she handled the roHing*pin so 
well in making cakes for tea. I think I see her now in the 
houskeeper's room, weighing out the flour. Yet she had two 
waiting-maids and a footman at her command. Will you say 
she was not as happy in this as a finer lady, who perhaps 
would do the same if she dared ?" , 

I found from this, and other observations, that I should 
every minute gain more and more from this new acquaintance 
which I had so fortuitously and luckily made, and listened to 
him with pleasure as in our walk back to the house he gaVe 
me further instances of his observing mind. 

'^ In regard to happiness," said he, '* who can give rules 
as to the circumstances which confer it, whether in cultivating 
bees in a grange like this, or dancing with a maid of honour 
at a court ball ? I have experienced both. I have tried hap- 
piness in a palace ; I have tried it in a cottage ; 1 have found 
it in both ; I have found it in neither. The reason ? because 
the true place for it is the mind ; and it depends not upon 
either palace or cottage— the cour royale, or the basse cour 
— to find it. Whoever is greatly interested by what is within, 
or not greatly out of his reach, is happy." 

'^ This, perhaps, is the reason," I ventured to observe 
(though I fear with some consciousness), ^' why we hear so 
much of love in a cottage." 

*' Undoubtedly," said he ; ^^ and I have sometimes seen 
with pleasure the happiness enjoyed there. But, then, it 
was because of the love, not of the cottage, love so absorbing, 
that it made place a matter of indifference. This, indeed, may 
be added, that a cottage is generally associated with spring or 
summer, and the country. A small lodging in a close street 
in London would, I allow, make love a very different affair, 
and require something of the palace to point its charms." 

More ^nd more admiring the variety of topics on which 
the mind of my enlightened companion had employed itseli^ 
and hoping for still farther investigations, I was glad, on re- 
turning to the house, to be introduced into a library, full of 
all varieties of literature in different languages, but chiefly 
those of beUes lettres and moral and natural philosophy. 

Mr. Manners saw, with some pleasure, that which my coun- 
tenance exhibited at the sight thus presented. ^^ By a de 

VOL. II. 15 
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quoi f'amuMr," said be (foryfrotn having l>eeD nuich id France 
he frequeotiy adopted French phrases), '^ and if ever man 
can do without bis feilow-men, and look down on the world, 
it is in such a room and in such a seat as this." 

Here he threw himself into an easy chair close to a win- 
dow, which let in a quiet and soothing, but variegated pros- 
pect of fields and woods, with a tower of Binfield church in 
the distance* 

'^ Has a roan," said he, ^^ who thinks he has seen enough 
and to spare of the world, any thing to wish for beyond 
this ?" 

^' Or," as you might have added, observed I, ^' who has 
not seen the world at all." 

'^ No ; young gentleman, that won't do. It is not, and 
ought not to be your creed. Fotbergill would tell you there 
is a great deal more for a tyro to do, before he has a right to 
what I am now enjoying," 

Here he stretched himself out in a kind of voluptuous lis** 
tlessness : then went on— 

" No ; you may read, nay, you must, to fit yourself for the 
part you are to take in life ; but not till you have finished 
your course in the actual scenes of it have you the right to sit 
still and look back upon it in books." / 

Wishing him to go on, I ventured to dissent from this. 

" You are wrong," said he, ^^ and I am sure that is not 
what friend Fothergill has taught you. Yet it is a pardona- 
ble mistake, and what I myself fell into at your age, in the 
days of my romance, when, as 1 told you at the Warrea 
House, I used to lie under the trees, and watch the rabbits, 
and read La Fontaine." 

" La Fontaine ?" 

'^ Yes ! I will give you a passage of him, which I got hy 
heart, I read it so often. You understand French ?" 

Tolerably," I answered,but coloured sadly, for I thought of 
Bertha and Cresset. 

<< I beg your pardon," said he, " for the question ; £» 
when I was at O^iford, ninety*nine out of a hundred, though 
full fraught with Homer, scarcely knew there was such a 
language. Well, then, my roaster in philosophy was La 
Fontaine at nineteen, though I afterwards discarded him. 
Hear, therefore, what he says of that retirement which I now 
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know bow to value, being greatly above half-way gone in my 
life, but which, like a booby, 1 thought in my raptures ap- 
plied to all ages : 

*■ Hearenz qui vit chei boi ; 
De regler sea desirs faisant tout son emploi ! 

II ne salt que par oui-dire, 1 1 

Ce que c'est que la cour, ia mer, et ton empire, i^ 

Fortune, qui nous fait passer deyant les yeux, ■ ^' 

Des dignites, des biens que jusqu'au bout du monde 
On suit, sans que Teifect auz promesses reponde. 
Desoraais J6 ne hougty et ferai cent fois mieuz.' 

^' This last line I was for ever repeating, till bad weather 
drove me out of the woods, and London, and the life I was 
born to, and bound to pursue, taught me that premature [ 
repose was neither the lot, nor the right, nor the duty of 
man." 

'^ That is so like Fothergill," said I (for I found myself 
getting as familiar with him as he was with me), '* that I 
should have thought him speaking." 

'' You could not pay me a greater compliment,'' returned 
be, ''and I hope, therefore, you will defer to ray opinion, 
and not believe what that wise man there (pointing to a bust 
of Bacon) properly denies, that books will teach the use of 
books. Tb^ir use is to prepare you before-hand for acting 
n the world when you are. in it. After you have done with 
it, you may profit by your experience, and talk with them 
about it, as if they were old friends and companions." 

'' At any tiqie good friends and good companions," ob* 
served I. 

'' They are, indeed, excellent company, and what an old 
poet has called them—- 

* Th' assembled souls of alt that men held wise-.^' * 

" But the pleasures and benefits of a library have bee^ 
described at larc^e by the same noble and enlightened persons 
whom I quoted to you on the pleasures of a garden. He 
observes (Mr. Manners had brought the book in with him 
from the alcove), '^What a pleasure to see around me 
whatever the world has produced most worth knowing.-* 

* Dayenant. 
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When I have at hand all that philosophers, divines, bistori- 
atis, poets, roathematicians, architects understood, digested 
into the best method and order, communicative of whatever 
1 am most desirous to know, without any constraint upon me, 
ready to be laid by without oflfence when we^ry of them, 
and to be resumed without ceremony, what would a man give 
for so easy a friend ? And here (he goe$ on to say) you 
have collected together the most excellent of all mortals ia 
all ages, of all countries, without being troubled with either 
their impertinence, insolence, affectation, moioseness,or pride, 
— the common failings of knowing, great, and learned men. 
But as the use of well-chosen books is the most excellent 
benefit of any thing that it hath pleased God to bestow upon 
the children of men, so an ill choice of them is, in the op- 
posite extreme, the most pernicious mischief that can be. 
Good books instruct us in our duty towards^ God, towards 
man, and to ourselves : they form the mind to just and prop- 
er thoughts, make us good servants to God, good subjects, 
and useful to the state, both as governors and servants, and 
whatever else relates to the comnnon advantages ot life: ill 
ones deprave the mind^ and have in all those respects quite a 
contrary effect.*^^ 

" Beautiful, as well as wise," cried I, when Mr. Manners 
bad finished. '^ It could not be for nothing that this northern 
Thane, and honour to Sedbergh and Queen's, was made Lord 
Privy Seal. What you have read of him, gives me the idea 
of perhaps the most attractive character in human nature ; a 
really great man, who has successfully served his country in 
public life, acting up to the dignity of his nature with equal 
success in retirement." 

" Such an object," observed Mr. Manners, " must, in favor 
with the gods, be second only to a great roan struggling with 
the storms of fate — who is said, you know, to be their first. 
Here their were no storms, but a great deal of wisdom, as 
well as of goodness, to say nothing of his knowledge of books, 
which in a courtier and country gentleman, is no mean praise.'' 

^* I observe," said I, '^ that while he gives all due credit to 
those which form the mind '^ to just and proper thoughts," be 
is equally severe on those which deprave the mind, as having 
a " quite contrary effect.' " 

" Too true," returned Manners ; " how many are there of 
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that sort, and what dangers do not you yoong people run ? I 
myself know it too well, for I suffered for it ; particularly front 
those of whom I was nnost fond — the novelists. The worst 
18, these seducers, both English and French (Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Rousseau), approach us so entirely in the garb of friends, 
are so set off with wit, humour, agreeableness, and the sem- 
blance of virtue, though deeply mingled with vice, that we 
are taken before we are aware, and incur the woe denounced 
by the prophet on those who call evil good, and good evih 
Like the transformed monsters in Comus^ y 



^ So perfect ia our misery, 
We boast ourselves more lovely than before. 



» »t 



" I am afraid that also is too true," said I. 

"his," he proceeded. "For what boy — ^whaf youth — 
would not wish to be Tom Jones — or Peregrine — or Roder- 
ick ? though as to these last, the one, with all his pride and 
soirit, proved himself an infamous rascal ; thQ other, not a 
little of a blackguard. Yet both of them are rewarded with 
as perfect happiness and success as if they were men of the 
purest delicacy and honor." 

I was rather startled at these hard remarks on characters 
which bad often engaged all my interest, and so I told Mr. 
Manners. 

" Why, is it not correct?" asked he, " Is not even Tom^ 
the favorite of every generous, warm-^hearted creature like 
himself, and of every girl, too, who is allowed to read him, 
sullied and stained with a meanness wiiich would make a 
gentleman feel dishonored for life ? and though capable of 
the most ardent love and admiration for delicacy, dignity, and 
virtue, as well as beauty, in Sophia, is he not guilty of the 
grossest offences against them all-«^revelling in mere sensual- 
ity while seemingly most impressed with real Iqve? Iq short, 
is he not like the description of vice in Shakspeare, which, 

' Though to a radiant angel link'd. 
Will sate itself in a eelestisil bed, 
And prey on garbage ?' '* 

I had not a word to say against this eloquent tirade, except 
that, if tfie object was to paint bunaan nature as it is, its fail- 
ings ought not to be concealed any niore than its virtues. 

VOL. II. 15* 
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To this he answered with quickoess : ^* But why propose 
the object at all, if it disgust ? still more, if not correct in the 
representation ? I never could feel other than disgusted at 
the picture of a dunghill, or the garbage of a butcher's shop, 
though ever so well painted ; and I blame the painter for pro- 
posing it to himself, who must be as nasty in his taste, with 
all his art, as Swift, with all his wit. But passing this, I 
deny that the gross and mean conduct of Jones to Lady Bel- 
laston is a truthful representation. It is wholly incompatible 
with all the rest of his character for frankness, sincerity, gen- 
erosity, and independence ; so that the author is here abso- 
lutely mistaken, and the illustrious Homer nods. But this, 
as only affecting the author himself, may be forgiven. What 
is far less pardonable, is the general effect of the book on the 
reader, which is to render our usual corrupt habits (by which, 
I mean, our sensual indulgences) absolutely of no conse- 
quence to our moral happiness. 

'^ As to the effect upon females, too, what are we to say ? 
Jones, soiled as he is with dirty, low amours, is properly re* 
proached with them by his mistress. As a delicate palliation, 
be tells her, that the delicacy of her sex cannot conceive the 
groisness of ours ; and Sophia, pure as snow, and with fan- 
cied firmness, declares that she will never marry a man who 
is not as incapable as herself of making such a distinction. 
She therefore requires time — perhaps tWelve months — to be 
convinced of bis reformation. What is the result ? Before 
the conversation is over, she consents to marry him the next 
day. » 

'^ Thus, you see, all that moralists endeavour to guard 
against is not only not made hateful, but is recommended by 
example ; and 1 need not refer you to Horace's knowledge of 
mankind, where he says, 

* Decipit exemplar, yitiis imitabile.* "* 

I own 1 had little to reply to this attack, new and unex* 
pected as it was ; for, in truth, I felt, as my landlord at Oak- 
ingham said dumb-founded; nor, after such an invective 
against Fielding, could 1, as I tofd Mr. Manners, expect^much 
mercy to Smollett. 

** 'that example ifl a deceitful one which is imitable in its rices. 
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^Smollett," said be, " does not equal Fielding in knowl- 
edge of the heart, and bis pictures are too gross to be quite 
so dangerous. Nobody wishes to imitate Pickle. We turn 
from him as a spoilt, froward child, and in bis attempt upon 
Emilia, we think him as great a fool as scoundrel : we wish 
him kicked for being so contemptible in his iniquity. The 
picture, too, is absolutely false. Feeling as he is represent* 
ed to do towards Emilia, it is just neither more nor \es9. than 
impossible that he should conceive the design upon her he 
does. And what shall we say to his being forgiven and taken 
back, not only to her heart, but that of her brother, described 
as so sensitive in every point of honor ? No ; the conduct 
of this once, and I fear still favorite story, is as despicable as 
a work of art, as it is dangerous and untrue as a picture of 
manners. As to the last, what youth that reads it but may 
say to himself, Let me but once gain a young woman's af- 
fection, and no vice, dishonor, or infamy I may be guilty of, 
will deprive me of it. Is this the character of a virtuous wo- 
man ?" 

He asked this pointedly; and I thought of Bertha, when I 
gave an emphatic '* No." 

** Then, as to Roderick," continued Mr. Manners, " he 
had more of both talent and mind than Peregrine ; but he 
sets out a bit of a blackguard, and his livery coat, pestle and- 
mortar habits, and sharper conduct, keep him so almost to 
to the end. We should not like to be compared with bini 
ourselves. For my own part, 1 think there is too much 
hor^e-play in both these famous novels ; and though I relish 
broad humor as well as others, I feel that it may be repeated 
ad nauseam ; and when t^ie novelty of it is faded, and we 
have closed the book, we are not in a hurry to open it again. 
1 like laughter, but cannot laugh at the same joke (particular- 
ly a practical one) more than twice, or at fartherest thrice* 
Give me the book which makes you think as well as laugh, 
and whose sentiment and moral, by addressing your heart and 
mind, can delight your peqsive as well as your merry hours 
— delectanddo pariterque monendo* Such a book may lie upon 
your table, while the others range on the higher shelves of 
your library, and are calculated chiefly for those who, as has 
been well said, read not so much to assist thought as to avoid 
thinking. 
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, " In short, I would rather write one sentence which would 
give peace to the soul, Inspire a virtuous feeling, or call up a 
happy recollection, than a whole volume of the most refined 
wit and genius, which, however admired for them, would 
leave the mind familiar with vice, and consequently lowered 
in its self-respect." 

I yielded to tliis, for I felt it myself; but seeing Richard- 
son's works in hands6me old bindings, 1 took cfown Pamela^ 
and observed, 

" Probably, from its situation, this author comes under your 
more favourable description. You will at least not class him 
among those who you say seduce us into vice." 

** Certainly not," replied he ; " and yet I have much to 
say before I would recommend even him to the study of very 
young people, which is too thoughtlessly, I think, done by 
- parents, and guardians, and governesses. For where there 
are licentious description of indecent scenes, though mingled 
ever so little with moral precepts ever so numerous, 1 have 
always observed that the first are more referred to and better 
remembered than thelast. Pamela, therefore, with all its good- 
ness andexhibition of virtue rewarded, is one of the last books 
I would put into the hands of a very young girl. Why should 
her pure thoughts — stainless, because ignorant that there can 
be such a thing as the seduction of a servant by her master, 
much more that there are indecencies, such as Richardson, 
with no sparing hand, lays open to his readers — be turned 
from the chaste channel in which they have hitherto run ? 

" The same may be said of the far-famed Clarissa itself, 
where there are scenes which no young daughter or sister of 
mine should ever, with hiy cons^t, look into. Nor do I 
agree with Johnson, that Lovelace is made hateful. As Vol- 
taire said the Devil was Milton's hero, so is liovelace's wicked- 
ness made less detestable by the uncommon superiority of his 
mind over all his fellow rascals in the story. He is able 
accogiplished, insinuating, bold, always self-possessed, and 
though highly wicked, never mean. Even when killed, his 
spirit in the field has something, **edi5eming in it. and we are 
not so angry with him as we ought to be. In other respects, 
too, the picture of n^anners is faulty. The lady herself, 
though a paragon of virtue, and a dreadful victim, is not 
too amiable or bumble. Before ber misfortunes, she is pert 
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ana flippant to her family, particulai;)/ to her sister, whom 
she crows over with vulgar vanity. All her letters, too, to 
her conQdante, Miss Howe, shew what, in lower life, and if 
she had been uneducated, would indicate something very like 
what we call a minx." 

I was startled still more at this most unlooked-for criticism, 
which I thought completely new and unprecendented, and 
began a string of propositions upon the excellent m > al pre- 
cepts and virtuous examples to be found in this classic writer, 
— when Mr. Manners stopt me. 

^' Spare," said he, '' the eloquent effusion which I see is a 
coming, for I allow all Richardson's genius, and above a i his 
knowledge of the windings and turnings of the heart. He 
is also most pleasingly dramatic, and, spite of twaddle and 
priggism in many of his characters, I could shut myself up 
with him at Selby House; or at Mr. B.'s halls in Bedfordshire 
or Lincolnshire, and feel that I saw and knew all his heroes 
and heroines. All I mean is, that there are passages even iu 
him, which, from the danger of example, bad better have 
been kept out of sight. 

'^ Then- as to Kosseau, whom I believe I also named, I need 
only to quote his own preface to the Eloise — (^ Let no wo- 
man of virtue read this work, for if she does she will be lost ') 
— to prove that becomes completely within the scope of Lord 
Lonsdale's anathema upon pernicious books. On that ac- 
count, these should never be read, I should say, by any un- 
married woman— certainly not a very young one. But 
enough of this subject." 

Seeing that he wished to quit it for some other, I said noth- 
ing more than what was true — thSt he had placed it in a new 
light, and had forced me to agree with him. It made me in- 
deed recall all that my unfortnnate friend the pedlar told me, 
of the effect made upon him by. the stories in Gil Bias, and 
I repeated it to my companion^ 

This gave Mr. Manners smne pleasure, as confirming his 
opinions. It seems, however, that notwithstanding the*mis- 
cbiefs he allowed Gil Bias had often occasioned, he was a 
great admirer of the Seigneur de Santilanne ; not indeed for 
his probity, *for« as he said, he was what the Duke of Lerma 
called him — a little of the picaroon ; — but for the interest, as 
well as fidelity, to say nothing of their romance, of his pic-* 
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tares of human nature. At the same time, I found that a 
principal reason for bis love for him was the early recollec- 
tions (for it was one of the earliest books he had read) which 
the perusal of him always brought along with it. 

The pleasures of these early recollections, of whatever 
kind, was, it seems, a favorite point with Manners, in his creed 
as to happiness. In his reading, therefore, those books were 
sure always to please which had first excited his mind as a 
child. This he carried so far as to derive no inconsiderable 
part of the pleasures from thumbing over the identical volumes, 
with their plates, figures, or little maps, which bad so early 
engaged him. 

In respect to Oil Bias, which brought on this part of the 
conversation, he bad almost a mystic regard for the four little 
duodecimos which are known to most people. 

" They are soiled and dog's-eared," said he, " but tbey 
bring back my youth with a feeling of even affection ; nor 
would I exchange those uncouth old cuts of Sa Seigneurie 
avecson Secretaire Scipion dans leurcaleche ; ot the Chateau 
of Llirias ; or that most notable lover, Don Gascon de Cog' 
olios, guitar in band and hat and cloak on peg in th& castle of 
Segovia-^no, not for the most splendid edition of all Le 
Sage's works." 

When I rather wondered at this, he said, " iTou are you^ 
self too young to watit early associations to refresh and soothe 
you ; but be assured, after having battled with mankind, thejr 
are the most exquisite and purest pleasures you can enjoy ; 
for tb^y bring back that happy time of innocence and heart- 
springing gaiety, before the world has got hold of you, which 
no success in that world, whether in ambition, or the pursuit 
of fortune, can ever equal or recall. 

** Charming recollections," said I ; " but can they really 
compensate for having aband^qed your career in life ? for, as 
you have hinted, you were on^ aqpbitious." 

" I was like Macbeth/' saicRjie, " in the days of his inno- 
cence, . * ' , 

* Not withont ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it.' " • 

" Did you find the illness then so early ?" 
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*' I fouody from the straggles of my conteniporaries, that 
theirs was made of sterner stuff than mine ; and from the lit- 
tle enjoyment it seemed to giye them when attained, to say 
nothing of strifes and jealousies, I agreed that it was ' of so 
airy and light a quality, that it was but a shadow's shadow.' '' 

^' Yet surely a passion for fame is noble. It is 'the spur 
that the clear spirit doth raise.' " 

*' Yes ; but the poet who said so, said likewise, it was an 
infirmity, though, as you say, ' of noble mind.' But I wish 
not to damp your career, whatever it may be. By all means 
see mankind, and judge for yourself, and Heaven preserve 
you from that morbid fastidiousness which unfitted me so soon 
for anything but the life I now lead. 1 own, in a worldly 
point of view, it was a great fault." 

'^ It should seem so/' said I ; '^ and the world must lament 
it." 

In this I was most sincere, for my respect for his mind rose 
with every part of our conversation. 

'^ It only moves my wonder," added I, '^ that you should so 
soon abandon such an incentive to virtue as fame, whether an 
infirmity or not." 

" Why, after all," observed he, " Fame is but a sorry jade 
*— a liar, and a jilt. How many hundreds, who have climbed 
to the top of her ladder, have either tumbled off of them- 
selves, or been pushed off by others, or by a sly jerk of her 
own ? What has become of the Harleys, the Pulteneys ? 
What became of Swift, growling in banishment for thirty 
years ? What did all Bolingbroke's fine parts do for him ? 
Why did he leave the Loire, and come back to the Thames, 
merely to suffer a ten years' fever of disappointment, and 
then return ? Surely, then, ambition is but a phantom, and 
sometimes a very ugly one. Even C»sar, in his highest glory, 
felt it ; for, as says another poet, 

< Fame is the shade of Immortality ; 
And in itself a shadow. Soon as caught, 
Gontemn'd ; it shrinks to nothing in Uie grasp. 
Consult th'ambitious ; 'tif Ambition's cure. 
And is this all ? cried flesar, in his height, 
Disgusted.'* ' ^^ 

No ; the calm recollections of what I was, before I had ad* 

• Toung Night 7. 
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vanced to manhood, are worth all that I have since seen 
and felt, twenty times over." 

"You would, perhaps, even wish for your school-days 
again ?" 

'* Most assuredly. Not a day passes in this solitude of 
mine, cheerful as it is, in which 1 do not indulge that wish, 
from the reminiscenses it brings of tBose happy hours, 

*■ When all was innocence and all was gay, 
And trifles charm'd, for every month was May.' 

Or, in better language still, 

» * When nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew.' " 

Pleased with these quotations, as well as the sentiment, 
and seeing him pause, I begged him to proceed, which he did. 

" That is not,'* said he, *'" now ray case ; but here I sit, 
sometimes by the hour, revolving in my nlind, now life is fast 
advancing, all that once made life so pleasing. You see 
these portraits and landscapes. I want them not to recall 
the scenes and feelings with which they are associated, for 
they are always present to me ; but they add a zest and 
vividness to my recollections of those who are gone, upon 
which, now that the pangs occasioned by their loss are soft- 
ened by time, I absolutely feast. He whom you are looking 
^t, who has an air all over gentleman, honourable, kind, and 
good, was my earliest and most loved friend. In fact, we 
were schoolfellows, had the same pleasures, and shared the 
same sorrows ; and I might say, as Milton did of Lawes, in 
that charming LycidaSf 

* For we were nurs'd upon the selt-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill.' ** 

He then pointed out fo me all the rich and expressive fea- 
tures of the portrait, which, in truth, exhibited, as he had in- 
timated, in mien and countenance, one of the most perfect 
gentlemen I had ever seen ; the most engaging frankness 
united with sense and decision of character ; so that Raebum 
(for he was Scotch) had never painted* any thing more im- 
posing. I was somewhat moved myself at the emotion be 
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shewed when he said this, and it prompted me to ask whose 
portrait it was. 

" You could not have known him," replied he, " for he 
must have died soon after you were born, and besides that, 
spent his last years upon his paternal estate in Scotland, 
where he dealt out kindness and help to all who wanted it, 
an'd devoted himself to the training up of a numerous and ac- 
complished family to the same virtues as adorned himself. 
Yes ; he was, what I have called him, my earliest and best- 
loved friend. At school we were inseparable." 

I felt a kind of shudder at this intimation, for I thought of 
Foljambe — with what recollections may be supposed — and 
rather hastily asked, if the world, after school-days were over, 
allowed them to continue that happy friendship ? 

I know not whether I was agitated when I asked this ; but 
eyeing me seriously, though kindly, he cried, " Is it even so J 
Is the world known to you in these respects so soon ? Have 
you already set your heart upon what you thought a kindred 
heart, and lost it ? ^ Have yoii so soon been disappointed ? 
But pardon me, if I am rude, I have no right — " 

He was here a little embarrassed,but soon recovered,and said, 

" In reply to your question, the world never made a differ- 
ence, except to separate our persons ; our hearts remained 

always the same, for Sir M. S. St 1 (and he here named 

a very ancient baronet of Scotland) was as constant in his 
friendships, as in all other good graces that grace a gentle- 
man. In fact, the original of this picture seems to have been 
born, as the picture itself seems to have been painted, 

*■ To give the world aseurance of a man.' '* 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE FINE THINGS WHICH PASSCD BETWEEK DE CLIF- 
FORD AND MR. MANNERS ON THE SUBJECT OF SOLITUSK* 

Now I see the mystery of your loneliness. 

Shakspsare.— .^U'« Well that Ends Wdl. 

The coDversatioB related in the last chapter ceased for ft 
▼ou II. 16 
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while ; for my kind and sensitive host fell into a reverie upon 
the last subject, from which, being myself moved by the 
thought of a very different friendship, I did not seek to dis- 
turb him. Such meditation upon the departed dead I held 
to be sacred, and I cast my eyes upon his books, until be 
should return to himself. 

A few minutes restored him, and he found me turning over 
the leaves of Zimmerman, misleader of poor Rycroft, whom 
it forced to walk ten miles a-day to remedy the mischief it 
had done him. 

" I presume this is a favourite of yours ?" said I, seeing 
him quite again in a disposition to converse. 

" He is too great an enthusiast" replied he, " for mere so- 
ber reason to follow. It requires a high-wrought imagina- 
tion, like his own, to be affected by him ; some youthful 
poet, when in love, perhaps like yourself; some disappointed 
or fallen Wolsey, whose ' robe and integrity to heaven is all 
he has left ;' or some Timon, whose wealth, though scattered 
like water, could not secure him one single friend : — these 
are they who may devour the pages of the German, and feed 
their own feelings with his warm romance. Nor are they al- 
together without attraction. But let no man of common 
mould, or every-day character, think he will here find the 
truth of things, ^ As a relaxation, when the bow is too much 
bent, temporary solitude is delightful — as a permanent posi- 
tion, without object, it is vapid. Like bed, a relief from fa- 
tigue or illness ; but what should we say to a man who, with- 
out a cause, lies a-bed all day ?" ( 

" And yet, if I may take the liberty of remarking it,'' said 
I, I understand you shun company." 

" Flat and common-place^ I do." 

^^ Can none of your neighbours please you ?" 

" Very few." 

« May I ask, why ?" 

" Because they are flat and common-place." 

I felt answered ; but observed, " You, however, do read 
Zimooerman*" 

" As a votary of solitude myself, though of a far different 
temper, I sometimes look into him,as into other men of genius : 
but I am quite content with my own practical jog-trot notions, 
which have withdrawn me from certain scenes of the world, 
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which had ceased to interest me, and for no other reason. 
I pretend not, therefore, to any such dignified seclusion as is, 
perhaps, attributed to me ; I have neither particular disgusts 
nor particular refinements. I however defer to every word 
on the subject to be found in a delightful book, still golden, as 
it ought to be, in every thinking or classical mind, tbougb| 
to the disgrace of the age,falling fast into neglect among those 
coxcombs who think there can be a fashion in sterling litera- 
ture." 

With that he took down a volume of the Spectator, and 
made me read from a paper by Addison, as follows : — 

" True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise ; it arises, in the first place, from the enjoy- 
ment of one's self; and in the next, from the friendship and 
conversation of a few select companions: it loves shade and 
solitude, and naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields 
and meadows : in short, it feels every thing that it wants 
within itself, and receives no addition from multitudes of wit- 
nessess and spectatoi*s. On the contrary, false happiness 
loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world 
upon her. She does not receive any satisfaction from the ap- 
plauses which she gives herself, but from the admiration 
which she raises in others. She flourishes in courts and pal- 
aces, theatres and assemblies, and has no existence but whea 
she is looked upon." * 

"I also feel every word of this," said I, "and have often 
exclaimed, in the walk at Maudlin, planted by him who 
wrote it, 

" O ! lost to virtue ! lost to manly thought 
Who think it solitude to be alone !" 

But, if the truth were known, this was perhaps owing more to 
laziness, and thinking company too often annoying, than any 
sentimental finery elevating me above my fellows." 

" I am certainly not one of those who think any company 
better than none," observed Mr. Manners "Even in town, 
1 have felt myself alone, only without the freedom and inde- 
pendence of being so ; for I agree in the opinion of T think, 
Seneca — * Magna civitas, magna soUtudo ;* and certainly 

* No. 15. 
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ioclioe to that of Bacon, '^ Crowds are not company ; faces 
are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tiakliog cymbal, 
where there is oo love." 

'^ It was because I had bad too much of this gallery, and 
tinkling cymbal, without the love, that I thought I would try 
my fate here, where they would not interrupt me, nor I them. 
For I fully admit that an old man, who has lost his powers of 
amusing or interesting, has no right to be welcomed by the 
world ; so you see I am not one of those coxcombs or affec- 
ted hermits who retire because, as they say, the world has 
used them ill. I did not affect to be either Bolingbroke or 
Rousseau." 

" I think you are the very genius of good sense," said I, 
** which neither of those two were; yet, if you will forgive 
me, with a spice of the melancholy Jacques." 

" No," said he ; " for though i love the forest of Ardennes, 
1 do not, like him, love melancholy better than laughing, but 
rather laughing better than melancholy ; and if I laugh at 
many for remaining in the world, I allow they have a perfect 
right to laugh at me for quitting it. On both sides I uphold 
the maxim, 'Met those laugh that win.'" 

** Yet Horace, as it should seem," said I, " calls retirement 
the oblivion, not the enjoyment, of life ; he dwells upon sleep 
and vacant hours as some of its best pleasures-— 

* Nunc somno et inertibus horis.' 

Yet I should think that to sleep away life, and have nothing 
to do, not only unworthy, but unhappy." 

" And I think so too," returned he, " and thai most heartily ; 
but your construction of the passage in Horace is not mine. 
For his sleep and leisure are but temporary relaxations after a 
life of trouble, and, as you ought to have added, the 

* Solicitse jocunda oblivia vitee.' 

Besides, he numbers the veterum libros among his pleasures, 
which I take to make a considerable, nay, all the difference. 
As to the inertibus horis, except as * refreshmsnt after toil, 
ease after pain,' never was there a greater mistake than to 
suppose that to have nothing to do is the necessary accom- 
paniment of solitude. On the contrary, the saying of Cicero* 
may be proved by every man who embraces that life, if he 

* Nunquam minus solus quam solus, 
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pleases ; though I allow many do not please, and then, of all 
flieo, they are most miserable. What philosopher was it who, 
being told he had no soul because he could not bear com- 
pany, replied,^ And you have none, because you cannot bear 
being alone ?' " " The theory," said I, " is perfect, but pray 
eulightenp me more as to the ractice.*' 

*^ The whole," returned he, *' is summed up in the little 
word employment, ^^ 

"Of what son?" 

" No matter, provided it be innocent." 

'* But employment in solitude ! What impetus can there 
be for it ? How is i{ to be brought about ?" 

'^ Ask Cowper. I do not much like his .poetry, but I have 
no objection to the sense and goodness of sentiment in what I 
call bis numerous prose. 

*■ How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly in return 
Esteems the husy world an idler too ! 
Friends, tiooks, a garden, B.nd perhaps his pen', 
Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 
And Nature, in her cultivated trim 
Drest to his taste, inviting him abroad.' " 

* 

"As you undefsand them so well," said I, "favour me 
with some of the details of these employments." 

"Let us suppose fishing," answered he, "of all employ- 
ments in the world, to those who are not fishers, seemingly 
tlie most melancholy, yet nothing, by those who are, is more 
stoutly denied. A great moral philosopher, who has just 
appeared,**^ calls it a ^cheerful solitude.' Well, shut up a 
real lover of angling in his fishing-house ; let him pass three 
parts of his daylight at his sport, and the fourth in mending or 
making bistackje, the man is happy." 

" But suppose he is not successful ?" 

"No matter; he is perpetually buoyed up by that irre- 
pressible support of us all, Hope, and that alone is happiness^ 
greater often than fruition itself." 

" But there is another source of interest to minds occupied 
with greater objects, seemingly more trifling than this, which 

* Paley, 
TOL. 11. 16* 
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yet produces more real satisfaction to private feelings than 
many which appear far more important." 

" I long to know it," said 1. 

*' It is the correction of bad habits, even though so trifling 
to men struggling in the busy world, that they may despise 
any care about them. I see you are surprised," added he, 
" but 1 do not mean . what perhaps you think vices, or even 
very great faults, but merely such, as concern what I would 
call the ^petite morale.^ " 

" Pray explain." 

"Why, for example, take a man of an irritable habit, 
inclined naturally to be overset with little things. In the 
working-day world, brimful as it is of briers, how little chance 
is there of cure, when every thing that occurs, and every man 
almost he meets, annoys instead of soothes him. He has not 
time or leisure to philosophize and recover. 3olitude,byexemp- 
ting him from all extrinsic accession to his malady ,give him full 
liberty to reason himself out of it. and superintend his cure, till it 
is perfected. New habits are thus acquired, and the old ones 
extinguished, during the process of which, how interesting 
the employment !" 

" Have you ever seen an instance of this?" I inquired. 

'^ 1 have both seen and felt it m my own person, and can 
safely say — Ecce Signum ! How often, in the walks of the 
garden we have left, have I lectured myself on this and other 
defects, till the peaceful scene about me, and my own reason 
combined, have made me ashamed of myself, and at last 1 
felt a perfect reform, and have bid defiance to spleen ever 
since. What, indeed, in the way of occupation, does not 
the man of solitude in every other respect owe to bis j^arden? 
What interest so varying as well as so intense as what he finds 
there; insomuch, that the very words solitude, sameness, 
monotony, seem banished his vocabulary. 

*^ Hence the same philosopher i have just now quoted in 
praise of fishing, in his account of the various employments 
that may constitute happiness, enumerates among them * the 
growing of a flower, or even the raising of a cucumber.'* 
But let me ask, are you fond of music?" 

* He adds, howeyer, the writing ©f a book, which (gaudeo ttferau) 
beguiles many an hour. 
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" Fond of it, but not an artist." 

'' Then you lose one of the sweetest, and, next to books, 
the sweetest resource of in or out-of-dQor solitude. In doors, 
what did not his organ do for blind Miltou ; out of doors, who 
ever felt alone that beard the nightingale, 

* Warbling at eye, when all the woods are still ?** 

^^Ah! those still woods! To a man of contemplation, 
what is there in the most brilliant scenes, the silken sheen, 
the jewels rare, the excitement of ' the royal feast for Persia 
won,' to compare one single moment with the pure and happy 
feelings which an evening walk in them produces? But he 
who can thus walk, and love to watch the sinking day, and 
is soothed by the twilight, must be innocent. Solitude in- 
deed is no place for the wicked." 

" I beseech you," said I, seeing him pause, " go on." 

" Well," proceeded he, " to come to something of a low- 
er flight — if you are a sportsman, I need not talk to you of 
shooting, with no companion but your dog. if you have any 
little handycraft arts, if merely for amusement, but especially 
if for purposes of utility, where can your interests cease ? 
You may be a carpenter with your tool chest ; a turner with 
your lathe ; you may make baskets, weave nets, knit garters, 
or twist whip-lashes like Wjll Wimble ; or, if fond of the po* 
liter arts, you may try to paint like Sir George Beaumont. 

" What shall I say if you are a farmer ? Go to your Vir- 
gil on the employments of his Agricola, when confined to the 
bouse in bad weather, which is a sort of solitude. 

* Malta forent quae mox ccelo properanda sereno, 
Maturare datur : durum procudit arator 
Vomeris obtust dentem, cavat arbore lintres, 

Aut pecori siffnum, aut numeros impressit acervis. 
Exacuunt alii yallos, furcasque bicornes.' * 

* 'ftivLB paraphrased by Dryden : 

* But when cold weather and continued rain 
The lab'ring husband in his house restrain, 
Let him forecast his work with timely care, 
Which else is huddled when the skies are fair ; 
Or hollow trees for boats, or number o*er 
His sacks, or measure his increasing ftore ; 
Or sharpen stakes,' &c. 
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Here is a picture of employment for yon, which must forever 
banish the vapors. We see the honest man in his cottage or 
barn, perhaps hear hiiq whistling while sharpening his stakes 
or marking his sacks.'' 

** A pleasing assemblage," observed I ; " but will these fill 
up the time of the man of education — he who shuns vacuity 
X)f mind as his worst enemy ?" 

" Have you not answered yourself," returned he shrewdly, 
"when you suppose him a man of education ? 1 began with 
an uneducated man, because most difficult to provide for. 
Let in mind, books of science, natural history, polite litera- 
ture, moral philosophy, and, above all, religion, and your 
man of retirement is amply provided for." 

"By relii^ion," asked I, '* do you mean devotion, or the 
study of divinity ?" 

" O ! both, both," replied he with some fervor. 
" My reason for askinj;," continued I, is an interested one. 
For though I have always found questions in divinity, young 
as I am, more exciting than all others, yet a layman seems to 
be so much in need of assistance, that he can do little without 
it, and. I have therefore been glad to take refuge in authority, 
and believe what I have been told by my Bible and my bet- 
ters, in their mode of expounding it, without examination." 

" It was only becoming at your as[e," said he, " and com- 
fortable to every one, particularly those who are busy with 
the world. As we advance,, however, towards that period 
iwhen the near view of futurity becomes ten times more in- 
;teresting, and a thousand times more awful, religion is every 
thing ; while, important as I have described them, all other 
things are nothing. An inquiring mind then seeks convic- 
tions of its own, and the power to do this is the pre-eminent 
and almost exclusive advantage of solitude. Hence, that 
shrewd Paley, whom 1 cannot too often quote (and here Mr. 
Manners took' down his work), has this emphatic passage: 
— ' A man who is in earnest in his endeavors after the hap- 
piness of a future state has, in this respect, an advantage 
lover all the world. For he has constantly before his eyes an 
i object of supreme importance, productive of perpetual en- 
f gagement and activity, and of which the pursuit (which can 
[ be said of do pursuit besides) lasts him to his life's end.*' " 

* Moral FkUosophy^ 1, 34. 
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Mr. Manners then told me, with an air of great satisfac^ 
tion, that be had already derived from his retreat, and the op- 
portunities it had given him for uninterrupted meditation, ben*- 
efits .which were incalculable, and which all the power and 
wealth in the world could never balance. 

" It has already,'* said he, " restored me to the confidence 
necessary for the sweetest and most interesting of all enjoy- 
ments — the power, without the alloy of miserable doubt, of 
conversing with your God. Ever indeed, like you, from my 
youth up, though not always with the same unction, have I 
felt the force and beauty of those lines of our most serious 
poet : 

^' A soul in commune with her God is heaven ; — 
Feels not the tumults and the shocks of life, 
The whirls of passion, or the strokes of heart.' 

' A deity believed is joy begun ; 
A deity adored is joy advanced ; 
A deity beloved is joy matured.'* 

" This, however, with the most satisfied minds, is sadly 
broken in upon by the distractions of the world, whether 
through business or dissipation. For, let him be ever so de- 
voutly disposed from natural bias, a man absorbed by ambi- 
tion or business has not the time, and a man of pleasure has 
not the disposition, to seek out his Creator, and converse with 
his attributes. But if he is not so disposed, or so biassed ; if 
bis mind is unhappily wavering in a labyrinth of uncertainty 
and contending arguments ; in short, if it is not made up 
what to believe and what to reject, on subjects paramount to 
all others in the heart of a thinking man, such a man, while 
immersed in the world, can have no hope of ever seeing land. 
He will never be cheered by the happy sound of ' Italianij 
Italiam,^ " 

I fully assented to this proposition, and was pleased with 
its classical allusion, when Mr. Manners went on : — 

'' Crowns and sceptres, and the utmcst refinements of lux- 
ury, nay, the most dazzling splendours of fame, sink into ab- 
solute nothingness in comparison with this. In the hey-day 
and buoyancy of youth, indeed, and the struggles which even 
duty imposes upon our manhood in its meridian, we are too 
often careless, and, perhaps, think it pardonable to neglect 

* Young. 
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the subjects which I have called paramount to all others. 
As our friend, the brave and natural Trim, explained his re- 
ligious neglects : ' When a soldier has passed a whole day 
up 10 his knees in water in the trenches, — perhaps without 
his dinner — watching in the face of the enemy, he has little 
time to say his prayers.' " 

" But there is a time for all things, and he is fortunate, 
who, if he feels the want of self, or other instruction, and that 
the seductions of a dissipated or tumultuous, and therefore a 
thoughtless life, prevent him from righting his vessel and get- 
ting into port — he is fortunate, I say, who can retire from 
that life to seek after truth, as I have done, without disturb- 
ance." 

Mr. Manners then went on to tell me that though bis early 
youth, with no other helps than the common instruction de- 
rived from church and catechism, was marked by a belief in 
all the great tenets of religion, because, like me, he never 
had a thought of questioning them, and was happy in what 
he might call his ignorance ; yet afterwards, in his meridian, 
and when too much occupied with the world to give his in- 
quiries fair play, a gloom came over him in the shape of scep- 
ticism, for which, as he had always viewed if unhurt before, 
he could not account. 

" I had read Hume, Bolingbroke, and Voltaire," said he, 
" at twenty, and, as I 'thought, had triumphed over their 
sophisms, and was invulnerable to their sneers. Most strange 
it was, that at forty I myself suggested doubts to my own 
mind, which I did not answer, because I was too much 
plunged in dissipation. There were points, too, of belief de- 
manded of me by divines and commentators, about which it 
had never occurred to me to hesitate, because, as you say, I 
took all upon authority, and, coursing gaily down the stream 
of life, I had neither leisure nor inclination to criticise their 
soundness. And far happier was I in this unlimited con6- 
dence, than when, from an eagerness for still #Jore light, my 
vision became indistinct. For I began to impose upon my- 
self the impossible task of reconciling contending divines 
upon articles of faith, which I had formerly believed neces- 
sary for our safety, but which I found were deemed so on 
grounds which to me appeared any thing but firm. To set- 
tle when to follow and when to leave these instructors of ours ; 
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to separate enthusiasm from ratiooal piety, cool sense from 
effervescing zeal, has formed much of the business of this re- 
treat ; and I trust I may say my efforts have been success- 
ful, for they have left me happy and confiding, not now upon 
authority, but conviction. It is best not to doubt ; but if you 
do, how much better to believe upon cool examination and 
sincere persuasion. To retirement dp I owe this happiness. 
Can I give a stronger reason for loving it ?" 

'^ You would make any one love it," observed I, '^ as I 
am sure you have me ; though, if ambition be honourable, 
which we are told it is, the ambitious man can never be a 
votary ; there is not room for him in solitude." 

" For mere worldly ambition," said he, " by which I mean 
a struggle after power, preferment, or riches, certainly not. 
All this must be laid aside, or the recluse is a gone man. 
For what does the wise man sav ? ' Ambition is like choler, 
which is an humour, that maketh men active, earnest, full of 
alacrity, and stirring, if it be not stopt. But if it be stopt^ 
and cannot have its way, it becometh adust, and thereby ma^ 
ligne and venomous J 

*^ Now if a man continues ambitious in solitude, the hu- 
mour is stopt, and then, the wise man, adds he, becomes se* 
cretly discontent, looks upon men and matters with an evil 
eye, and is best pleased when things go backward."*^ Bacon, 
however, neglects a corollary which he might have added to 
this, that public men, when out of office, if they have the 
least hankering left, should never betake themselves to soli- 
tude for consolation, for they will certainly then become adust, 
and ' best pleased when things go backward.' " 

*'But what, may I ask," said I, ^^is to. secure them from 
the hankering you have mentioned ?" 

He answered, " The objects for which alone they ought to 
retire. If their seclusion be adopted in a pet, as it often is ; 
if from caprice, if without sufficient stores, heaven help the 
hermit, for hagcannot help himself, but will sink down into a 
gross and unworthy sensualist ; or, at very best, a listless 
hurtheo to himself and all about him." 

'^ I should like, however, to hear more," said I ^' of those 
worthier and higher pursuits in solitude, which according to 
Its admirers, so ennoble it." 

* Baam^s Essays, Art. ' Ambition.* 
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*^ Look around you," he answered, " and if you cannot 
there find both employment and interest for a hundred lives, 
I have thrown away my pains and money on my library to no 
purpose. You must, however, often impose upon yourself 
the subjects you see around you, as duties, not as mere annuse- 
ment* Science and philosophy must be your substantials ; 
light summer reading only the garnish. If you adopt this 
plan, perhaps, you would wish the day longer than it is, even 
in solitude. But, woe to that day, if you confine your read- 
ing to trifles ; for 1 need not remind you, 

'Si non 
Intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis, 
Invidia yel amore vigil torquebere.'* 

So says Horace. 

« Loquor de docto homine et erundito, cui viyere est cogitare.*t 

So says Cicero. 

* But the first and noblest occupation of solitude is also its happiest, 
being no less than nature, and nature's God.' 

" On this part of the subject Zimmerman shines ; and one 
who wrote before him, and quite as well, if not better." 

With this, Mr. Manners took Hervey^s Meditations from 
one of the shelves. 

" Start not," said he, " at my introducing this quaint old 
author to you, whom, perhaps, you young Oxonians never 
read, or despise if you do. Rest assured, however, that in 
this fanciful, but most devoted Christian, there is more, both 
of genius and poetry, than in any of the correct and smooth, 
but soul-less gentry of the present age." 

Mr. Manners then turned to the Contemplation on Night, 
and read ; — " The world is a troubled ocean, and who can 
erect stable purposes on its troubled waives ? The world is a 
school of wrong, and who does not feel him^f warping to 

•« Unless you light your early lamp to find 
A moral book : unless you ^m your mind 
To nobler studies, you shall f<»feit rest, 
And love or envy shall distract your breast.* 

FiiAHcis' Hor. £p. 1,2,3,7 

f « I speak of a learned, well-instructed man, with whom to think if 
to live.' 
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its pernicious influences? On this sea of glass, how in- 
sensibly we slide from our own stedfastness ? Some sacred 
truth, which was struck in lively characters on our souls, is 
obscured, if not obliterated. Some worthy resolution, which 
heaven had wrought in our breasts, is shaken, if not over- 
thrown. Some enticing vanity, whi>ch we had solemnly re- 
nounced, again practises its wiles. How often has an angry 
glance kindled a fever in our hearts ? Howoften has a word 
of applause dropt luscious poison in our ears, or some disre- 
spectful expression raised a gust of passion in our bosom ? 
Our innocence is of so tender a constitution, that it suffers ia 
the crowd ; our purity of so delicate a complexion, that it 
scarce touches on the world without contracting a stain. We 
see, we hear with peril." 

*• To me," said I, on Mr. Manners pausing, " however fof- 
cible and eloquent, this is new ; and I shall begin to think 
myself like the bourgeois gentilhomme, who had talked prose 
all his life without knowing it ; for I find I have been living 
amid danger and corruption with equal ignorance." 

" Your age," replied Mr. Manners gravely, " exempts you, 
I trust from that suspicion. You have in fact, been scarcely 
in the world we are talking of; but to me the picture is no 
more than just, both as to men aud women. How many are | 
there of either, who ever seriously reflect upon what they are \ 
about, or what they are pursuing, except that it is a pleas- 
ure, or business, or an object of ambition ? They seem all 
meteors, streaming on the troubled air, without knowing where 
they are to rest, and, provided they shine, perfectly content. 
Who of all who meet daily at White's or Brook's, or at the 
levee, or at dinners, or the Opera, or the House, ever think 
of what their nature, their hearts, or their God require of '; 
them ; satisfied if they shock not the customs of society by 
very gross faults, which would drive them from it, but totally 
indifferent as to the rewards of conscience or of self-approba- g 
tion 7 Is the^ one of these who ever, during this career, i 
lifts his thoughts to heaven, or thinks of coaversiog with his 
God ? Is not the sole and absorbing topic (that which has 
the ascendant for the moment), whose dinner is best, bow 
best to shine in a society of fashionables, bow to keep a plftcei 
or how to turn out the ministers ? 

'' If you reproach them with this, far from disputing it, or 

VOL. II. 17 
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even defending themselves from the attack, they will be in- 
different to its truth, and coolly reply, ^ defendit numerusJ 
Not one of these can say with the Psalmist, * I pour out my 
heart by myself;' not one communes with that heart in bis 
chamber and is still." 

I protested, what was true, my incapacity to judge of all 
this, but Mr. Manners saying it, I told him I would take it 
for granted, and suppose Hervey was right in what he said of 
the world. 

" Be assured then," he continued, " he is equally right in 
what he says of solitude as a contrast ; — and he read on : — 
' Here safety dwells. Every meddling and intrusive avocation 
is secluded. Silence holds the door against the strife of 
tongues, and all the impertinences of idle conversation. The 
busy swarm of vain images and cajoling temptations, which 
beset us with a buzzing importunity amidst the gaieties of life, 
are chased by these thickening shades. H^re I may, with- 
out disturbance, commune with my own heart, and learn the 
best of sciences, to know myself. Here the soul may rally 
her dissipated powers and grace recover its native energy. 
This is the opportunity to rectify every evil impression ; to 
expel the poison and guard against the contagion of corrupt- 
ing examples. This is the place where I may with advan- 
tage apply myself to subdue the rebel within, and be master, 
not of a sceptre, but of myself. Throng then, ye ambitious, 
the levees of the powerful ; / will be punctual in my assig- 
nation with solitude. To a mind intent upon its own improve* 
ment, solitude has charms incomparably more engaging than 
the entertainments of a theatre or the honors of a drawing- 
room. I said solitude 1 But am I then alone ?' 

"A solemn question," observed Manners, ^^to which he 
gives a solemn and awful answer, for he says, and says truly, 
that ' God and bis angels- are always with him, in him, and 
about him.' And tbis, in fact, is the real advantage of soli- 
tude, particularly it^'the country, that it every^ere prompts 
reflections as to nature and its author, which cannot find place 
in towns. Walton woilld never have been what he was, but 
for bis country walks \ they made everything to look glad- 
ness and health, and beat all that the most costly art ever ef- 
fected. He who can properly enjoy them, has really the 

• 

< Vita Bolatoram misera ambitione gravique.* " 
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I felt this to be equally true and affecting, particularly 
when ray companion went on : — 

" Can any man, thinking thus of the world, and his retreat 
from it, ever feel that retreat irksome or vacant ? There are 
moments, indeed, worth a thousand pounds, when, free from 
bodily complaint, mental uneasiness, or mental fear, in love 
with God, and in charily with man, we feel an exuberant fe- 
licity which we cannot define, but which makes us pour out 
our souls in genuine thanksgiving. 

" Such moments, however," continued he, " belong not to 
the inhabitants of the club-room or the denizen of office ; 
they come but to those who live in part, at least, a contem- 
plative life, and much alone ; and such is the sweetest charm, 
as well as the most valuable property, of the solitude we are 
discussing. For such a person, thus fitted for it, though be 
appear the idlest and most unoccupied of men, is in fact the 
most busy ; his body may seem a fixture, but his thoughts, 
bis interests, are all in motion. He has a mute but observing 
eye, seemingly bent on vacancy, but no vacancy to him ; for 
he will see, within the mere walls of his room, the whole 
perhaps of the peopled earth, from the beginning of time, 
passing in review before his intellect ; he will meditate on 
the nature and history of man, and particularly on his own, 
in which he will discover a thousand minute traits which had 
escaped him in the world. If good, he will rejoice in them ; 
if bad, he will amend them ; and thus, though he stir not for 
hours from the fire in winter, or a garden bench in summer, 
yet is not his time misspent." 

My instructor said this with an unction that proved bis sin* 
cerity, and only made the picture more impressive. It is cer- 
tain I felt my veneration for him increase at every word be 
spoke, and I was, however alive to the sound, sorry when a 
most deep-toned bell from the top of the bouse, and echoed 
from the woodland below, announced that dinner was on tba 
table. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

or THE GOOD DINNER WHICH SOLITUDE MAY FURNISH TO 
THOSE WHO CAN AFFORD IT, AND THE FURTHER HIS- 
TORY OF MR. MANNERS. 

We have a trifling, foolish banquet toward. 

Shakspeare — Romeo fy Juliet. 

Our repast was simplex munditiis ; unless the beautiful 
Sevre in which the viands, and the fine old Dresden in which 
the dessert were served, might be said to savour a little more 
of magnificence than neatness. 

Be that as it will, it is the property of elegance always to 
please, and as nothing forbade it here, I own I allowed my-* 
self to enjoy all that it is so calculated to add to the usual 
attraction of an excellent dinner. There was an exquisite 
soup ; the promised chicken was most savoury, and done to 
a turn; and claret, like a ruby, and foaming Saint Peary, 
which my host dealt out liberally from an embossed silver 
ice-pail, crowned the feast. 

Much as 1 was occupied, I could not help contrasting the 
scene with that in the kitchen of the Jolly Angler, and at 
the Ordinary of the Royal Oak ; and I thought, and begao 
to believe, my new found cousin and preceptor agreed with 
me in thinking that the simplicities of nature were not incom- 
patible with the luxuries of art, particularly at dinner-time* 

If ever the mollia tempora fandi prevail, it is at a good 
dinner ; and it was upon the want of it that Coriolanus's 
friend Menenius laid the blame of all his faults with the 
mob :-^ % 

** He had not dined ; 
The yeins unfilled, our hlood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning.*' 

Heaven knows, there was here no pouting ; for exclusive 
of the banquet before us, to which Mr, Manners did as much 
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justice as myself^ our different conversations had excited the 
good-humour of us both : mine, from having witnessed such 
cultivated talents in my host ; his, for having so well exer- 
cised them. 

One reason more, in regard to myself, was the secret satis- 
faction I felt in the so unexpected discovery of my relation- 
ship to him, and the frank good^will with which he acknowl- 
edged it* This was repeated several times ; for he never 
replenished his glass but he called me cousin, and wished our 
better acquaintance. 

Of what ntight be the consequence of this, I had no pre- 
cise, or indeed any idea ; but 1 felt a sort of secret conscious- 
ness of something good that time might reveal, the nature of 
which was confused but flattering (thanks to my sanguine 
temper), nor could I prevent a favourable vision of the world 
from rising in the distance to my view. 

My reverie of a minute, upon this subject, when the de- 
parture of the servants left us to our wine and fruit, was in- 
terrupted by my host, who observed, 

" We talked before dinner of the force of early associa- 
tions, to which, perhaps, from the few trifling instances I gave 
of them, you thought me a votary. What will you say when 
I tell you that it is to them I owe my being here — to the 
abandonment of a very difierent and much finer place in the 
north ?*' 

'^ I heard," said I, ^^ from the omniscient Gayford, that you 
preferred this, because you were born and bred here, to some 
fine seat you had elsewhere." 

" He was no more than right," replied Mr. Manners. 
'^ Blackdown Castle, in Bo1ton-*le-Moors, would look upon 
this with contempt, and I believe I am not a little despised, 
by men of supposed high minds, for having left it so soon to 
itself. What is worse, hf the charitable world (which al- 
ways sits in judgment upon other people's motions, though 
ever so ignorilt of them), I was summoned, tried, and found 
guilty of miserly stinginess, in leaving it for this less expen- 
sive, but happier abode. It was impossible, they said, for any 
one to be so swayed by the force of habit, or attachment to 
the scenes of his youth, as to prefer what they called a cot- 
tage, in comparison to a feudal castle. 1 ventured to dissent 
from their opinions." 

VOL. II. 17* 
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^' And your residence here since, of course confirraed that 
dissent ?" 

" It did," said be ; " for say what one will of the attrac - 

tions of grandeur and the enjoyments of wealth, one beat of 
the heart, occasioned by any fond or happy recollection in- 
spired by either sight or sound, will make magni6cence sink 
to nothing in the comparison. This oldfashioned, moated 
grange was the seat of my fathers; a fair and comfortable 
provision for the younger branches of any family, however 
high. My mother, who, though an earl's daughter, and ulti- 
mate heiress, was a model of modieration and unspoiled be- 
nevolence, made it the seat of happiness to all that belonged 
to her. It is true, the house is moderate, and near the road, 
and 1 approached the castle through an avenue half a mile 
long. There were there, also, gilded domes, walls painted al 
frescOy and numerous, though not over-convenient apart- 
ments within doors ; while herds of deer coursed an extended 
park without. In short, it was magni6cent when you got to 
it ; but you bad to traverse full five-and-tweuty miles of the 
most odious, bleak, and dreary moors (whence the district 
took its name), to reach' it. It was sunk in a vast dell, and 
surrounded closely by groves of black pine, the arms of 
which, like those of witches, seemed at the same time to em- 
brace and blast you with damp and mildew. It made me 
think myself a Caliban tormented by Prospero, racked with 
cramps, and all my bones filled with aches." 

" In truth,*' said I, " the very description makes me shiver, 
and I am not surprised at the exchange." 

" Why, without such a character as I have given it," an- 
swered he, ** I believe I should have done the same; for it 
came to me too late. My uncle, Lord Badlesmere, died 
when 1 was long past forty ; my tenants depended upon me, 
but could not love me. How ^lould they ? They never 
knew me when either they or I were in our youth, which 
brings all ranks together. 1 had never been A the place; it 
had not a single association like those which my heart loves to 
feel, while this comfortable grange was full of them. It was 
here I first loved a garden ; here I first learned to read ; here 
was first taught there was a God ; here knew htm in every 
tree and every flower that surrounded me. In that rivulet I 
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first bathed ; in that 6eld mounted my first pooy ; in that 
copse first beard the nightingale." 

^^ 1 think," said I, '^ you need not go on to account for your 
preference, or even your exchange." 

" It was some time, however," continued he, " before I 
found out exactly what ailed me at Bolton-le-Moors. My 
name gave me a little feudal pride, and it promised to be 
amply o^ratified by the possession of the castle. 1 felt com- 
paratively a grandee, yet I was not happy, and little imagined 
it was because I was too great. 1 passed my hours in gloomy 
magnificence, and all the worse for the want of that golden 
mediocrity which Horace talks of. I had no necessity for the 
employment which made all my little occupations at the 
grange so sweet. Every thing was done for me, and my ser- 
vants seemed ashamed of me if I did any thing for myself. 
I revelled in company at home and abroad ; for all my uncle's 
friends made a point of shewing their respect for bis memory, 
by treating me as they did him — that is, never leaving me 
alone ; and I soon found that, though I was the lord of a cas» 
tie, 1 had not the felicity of a home. I wanted those hours 
of the early mornina:, which, from the meditations they in- 
spire, colour the whole day with cheerfulness. I wanted the 
freshness of the flowers which I myself had reared ; the re- 
tired shades which I myself had planted : these always gave 
my mind composure. Would you believe it too, that the first 
proof I had of how much 1 had lost by the exchange was the 
missing the children of the village flocking past my winc^ows, 
just after milking time in the morning, with their cans and 
pitchers for the skimmed milk, which my mother always gave 
away ? The sight was ever exhilarating, and the day all the 
better for it." 

"But why," said I, "could not this be enjoyed at the 
castle as well as in the village ?" 

" In the first place, because there was no village, and con«- 
sequenlly no"* children. A landscape gafdener, with much 
taste and no benevolence, had persuaded Ijord Badlesmere to 
pull down the old hamlet, where their ancestors and his had 
been reared together for two centuries with mutual bpnefit* 
la the next, I had become so much richer than my mother at 
the grange, that this little milk donation, being like so much 
water, gave me none of that self-satisfaction, though small, 
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which one feels in giving up something to the wants of another. 
Besides, to admit a parcel of little paupers so near so noble a 
residence disturbed tbe ideas of respect due to my lord's 
gentleman, if not to n\y lord himself; and all such were 
chased away, either by the dogs or the stable boys, who had 
orders to that effect." 

1 loved my host for these sentiments. 

'^ Still, however," said [, ''you could not be in a desert, 
as you revelled, you say, in company." 

" Hinc ill(B lacryma,*' returned he. " Though I thought 
the only good of those eternal moors would be to keep off 
visitors, not only that failed, but I was forced to return the 
visits. Oh, the yawns and shiverings 1 have had while count- 
ing the minutes, 1 may say the hours, which it took me to 
cross them ; for there being no intervening post-houses, my 
horses were obliged to drag me slowly along ; and when I 
got to the promised land, and was plunged into what I sought, 
the society of my country neighbours, as they were called, 
though thirty, and some of them forty miles off — alas ! tell it 
not in Gaih — ih« very thought of it makes me yawn at this 
distance of time." 

Here he suited the action to the word so emphatically, 
that 1 burst out a lau<^hing, and could hardly ask him what 
there was in the recollenion that so moved him. 

*' You," replied he,** who have had the good fortune to be 
unacquainted with any but the natural tone and manners of 
those of your own age, and of the same pursuits, can scarce 
imagine the torrent of dulness and constraint which you will 
sometimes be doomed to meet with in what is called society. 
You yet know nothing of ennui. But of all society, deliver 
me from that which presses you to earth in the country ; 
from which there is no escape, and which you are bound by 
convention to undergo in a remote county. In town, you may 
choose ; near town, you may shut yourself up if you please; 
nobody will mind you. There are enough, aad to spare. 
But at Bolton-le-Moors " 

" O ! pray, let us have it," said I, seeing him stop. 

" Why, 1 told you," proceeded he, *' that in settling there, 
though, as it were, obliged to do so, i ^ound I had made a 
mistake, and exchanged real and natural, though homely in- 
terests, for glare, vanity, and complaisance, amounting indeed 
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to flattery, but which was too artificial to do the heart good. 
All the country came to see me, and I drove a-visiling in my 
coach and six to all the country. I received and gave two 
or three courses at dinner ; 1 ate ofif plate, and my plate was 
admired. For all this, except when warmed with wine or 
politics, nothing hung so heavily as our dinners ; and as for 
our evenings, they were dulness personified. A boarding- 
house at Bath could not be worse. Now and then a pretty 
Hebe of a girl would show some nature ; that is, as much as 
she dared. Her eyes would sparkle with what pleasure she 
could get, and I rejoiced at seeing natural cheerfulness ; but 
for one quarter of an hour of this, there were two whole 
hours of flatness. The watches were out every ten minutes ; 
the coachman had certainly made a mistake ; and the moment 
of separation was the only pleasant one of the meeting." 

" And yet you were here among those of your own rank, 
station, and fortune ?" 

** Yes ; they were, as Pope describes his country friends to 
Wycherley, * a sort of modest, inoffensive people, who neither 
have sense nor pretend to any, but enjoy a jovial sort of dul- 
ness. They are commonly known in the world by the name 
of honest, civil gentleman.' Yes; there were Sir Harry, 
and ray lord, and half-a-dozen of my ladies ; but then they 
(particularly my ladies) were out of their element in a coun- 
try drawing-room. There were no interests where I here was 
nobody to court, no turn to serve. The men could not con- 
tinue to talk politics, or fox-hunting, or yeomanry, after they 
'had left the dining-room ; and the women, after they had 
surveyed each other's dresses, and mentally sat iu judgment 
upon the expense or taste which each had displayed, were 
quite done. Nor was this relieved by, for the most part, 
very bad music. Never shall I forget the torture I suffered 
from the constant repetition of that exquisite piece of tedious 
flatness, even when well sung, 

* Angels erer bright and fair.' 

Here it was intolerable, yet called for in every party, and 
once, to my consternation, encored by a man of ten thousand 
a-year, who could not be refused. Heaven forgive me ! I 
have hated bim ever since. It was only when the old people 
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got to cards, or the young ones, after a thousand abort' ve at- 
tempts, got really into a quadrille (in which dulness still pur- 
sued them), that the time seemed to get on. At all other 
times these social parties gave me the idea of the Dutchman, 
who, making a great noise by jumping over the chairs, and 
being asked what he meant by it, answered with great nai- 
vete, J^apprens a eire vif.* " 

This produced a hearty laugh on my part ; indeed the whole 
description was ludricous, though given in solemn sadness. 

"All this," he proceeded, "often repeated, became at last 
a serious misfortune ; the distance from neighbors protracted 
perforce, with many of them, all visits for two or three days, 
and I found that to have five-and-twenty miles of moors be- 
tween us did any thing but make Blackdown Castle come up 
to La Bruyere's idea of a solitude, ' Repos, retraitey et un 
endroit qui soit son domaineJ On the contrary, I felt 
twenty times a-day that my whistling ploughman might say 
to me^ 

' A simple, rustic home of liberty 
Is worth your honors in captivity .' 

^' In fine, I discovered that the life I was leading suited not 
even my fortune, much less my habits ; for ray Lord Badles- 
mere, with less income than befitted an earl, had lived like a 
duke, and left me a revenue very disproportionate to the 
place. I gladly, therefore, returned to this my ^ rustic home 
of liberty,' where I enjoy what, after all the vicissitudes of 
what is thought good fortune, is among the purest and raost^ 
real sources of happiness, ' Sibi posse vivere, et musis, et cum 
pauds non fallacibus amicis, in agelli angulOf conscenes- 
cere.' "* 

Here he ceased, and the Dutchman, who was learning 
d'etre vif, at which I had indulged a laugh, was forgotten in 
the seriousness with which these last sentences were uttered. 
The story and bottle were now ended, and coffee coming in, 
put an end for the present to our pleasant conversation. 

The after-dinner stroll now came on, for Manners was one 
of the first who had emancipated himself from the custom, 
so subversive of all good-feeling and all rational enjoyment, 
which in those days prevailed, of exciting and therefore de- 

* * To be able to liye to one's self, and in the comer of o&e*B farm grow 
old in the cultivation of the Muses and a few sincere friends.' 
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teriorating both the mind and constitution by more wine than 
nature required. We talk of our good old forefathers ! Sure- 
ly they were good old brutes, worshippers of the baneful cup 
of Conius, 

" Whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him who drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason's mi liage." 

We talk of modern amusements, rail-roads and steam-— 
how far more beneficial to our happiness is the improvement 
in our manners, which makes it now a reproach instead of a 
glory for a gentleman to be drunk. 

It was not yet quite evening (for fifty years ago we did not 
dine at eight o'clock in the country), but the sun was ap- 
proaching his final declension : 

" Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus uaibrse."* 

The air was balmy, and the scent of the flowers seemed to 
perfectionate our sensual enjoyments. We had approached 
the opening into the fields, where half-a-dozen beautiful cows 
were winding in a waving line from the milking byre to their 
night pasture, and made the air resound with their lowing. 

My classical host, after contemplating them a few minutes, 
broke out with — 
« 

" Aut in reducta valle mugientium 
Frospectat errantes gregres." 

" This," said he, ^' is the most soothing time of the day, 
and this is the most soothing of sights. It gives you the idea 
of a delicious plenty afforded by nature, accompanied with 
independence and perfect innocence, insuring rest and tran-* 
quillity. How happy when the evening of life resembles it.'* 

''It is superior to the morning," said I, ''in pleasurable 
sensations." 

" Not quite," observed be, smiling ; " for content as I am 
with my evening, I perhaps should have no objection to a lit- 

* ^^ And now in the distance the cottage chimneyi begin to sinoke, and 
a lengthened ihade falli from the lofly nillfl." 
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tie of your youth. And yet I am not sure ; for one would 
not willingly go out again to sea when the haven is in sight. 
I am not a Lord Ligonier." 

I asked bis allusion, and he told me that Lord Ligonier, 
when at eighty, found himself still a man of pleasure, and 
was asked for promotion by his relation, the present General 
Lascelles. " I am ibree-and-twenty," said Lascelles, " and 
yet I am but a cornet." " Be thankful, you young dog," 
said Ligonier. " I am Commander-in-Chief, but would 
change with you to-morrow." " Now this 1 am not prepared 
to say, even to you." 

" I don't know why you should," said I, " for you seem 
the picture of happiness, and deserve to be so. Virgil, m 
the eclogue you quoted just now, must certainly have seen 
you and this retreat in a vision, when he wrote the lines. 

' Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura manebunt ; 
Fortunate senex, hie inter flumina nota, 
Et fontes sacros, frigus coptabis opacum/ '' * 

Mr. Manners nodded his bead, and seemed by no means 
ill-pleased with the allusion. 

" I know not," said he, " if I have a right to be addressed 
by the epithet of Fortunatus ; but if a capability, in my old 
age, of enjoying such a scene as this, and being alive in a 
summer evening to the pleasures of sacred fountains and the 
cool shade, will justify the appellation, perhaps it may belong 
to me. The situation, prospects, hopes, and fears of an old 
man, particularly in referenoe to and comparison with youtb, 
have not, as you may suppose, passed unexamind by me." 

"The result," said I, "must be edifying, and much I 
doubt if you, at least, can justify the character of 

* Strict age and sour severity.' " 

" Thanking you for the compliment," returned be, " I know 
not if that character is a fair one, for it is our own fault if we 
are not as happy as you; though the happiness of youth, 
from the exubrance, nay, the riot of his hopes, is so great, 
that if we had not even still richer, though not such riotous 

* * Fortunate old man, whose farm is preserved to you, and who, amidst 
your weU-known streams and sacred fountuns, enjoyest the cool shade.' 
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hope, there would be no sort of comparison between us. 
With this richer hope, I would not yield you one jot of hap- 
piness more than a healthy old man might enjoy." 

*' This is very charming," said I, '^ and I quite long to be 
enlightened on so interesting a subject." 

" Why, it is not " replied he, " the loss of youth, in regard 
to its sensgal enjoyments, that forms the regrets of old age ; 
for the latter may have quite as much positive enjoyment as 
the former." • 

Seeing me look surprised, "Nay, start not," said he, " for 
I must tell you what perhaps you must be old before you 
know. Quiet, rest, and tranquillity, are quite as happy^ if not 
happier things than excitement. It is the less and less pros- 
pect of the happiness continuing that embitters (he last years 
of those who are quitting the world, if they have no comola^ 
tion in doing so. Could a man of seventy, at ease in body 
and mind, look forward to fifty years more in the same condi- 
tion he is in, as you young men do, (though far from being 
sure of it), he would be quite as happy, perhaps happier, in 
bis arm-chair, than you in a fox chase." 

" Rather a tame sort of happiness," said I. 

" But still happiness," answered he, " and of the roost 
demonstrable kind. For, lei me ask you, in your late journeys 
on foot, how many miles did you make in a day ?" 

" Sometimes twenty." 

" And when you came to your inn of an evening, what 
did you do ?" 

^' Nothing, for I was too tired, and sought repose." 

" Just so ; and you found that the repose of doing noth- 
ing after a long journey was a great pleasure. So says 
Milton : 

' Refreshment after toil, ease after pain.* ** 

" I see what you mean," said I. 

" I am glad of it," replied he, " for you now see that my 
arm-chair in the evening of life is as great a pleasure as your 
evening repose after a long day's journey. But even in 
youth, healthy existence — that is, a tranquil enjoyment of it 
in the simple act of breathing — is (thanks to Him who so or- 
dained it !) positive enjoyment, and in it self enough. Be- 
sides as 1 once heard one old manj an ex-cabinet minister, 

YOL. II. .18 
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say to another, who was lameotiog that there was nothing 
left in the world worth enjoying, — ' You forget that we can 
eat our dinners and sleep on our beds.' 

'' Of the efficiency of one of these sources you will per- 
haps need no conviction, after what you witnessed in mo two 
hours ago. This I own is rather unsentimental ; but add to 
it what I am supposing in the case, the power of meditation, 
reading, and agreeable conversation, and do not flatter your- 
self that an old man is not as happy as a young one. If he 
has fewer desires, he has fewer mortifications, for most inno- 
cent nature never meant 

* As if her chidren should be riotous with her abundance, ' *' 

*' All that is beautifully true," but are we wrong in suppos- 
ing that there are evils peculiar to old age, 

* The lean and slippered pantaloon, 
The hose, a world too wide for his shrunk shank ?* 

''But I will not go on, except indeed that I recollect a 
denunciation of old age by Rousseau, which cannot oSeud 
yoUf at least, who are greatly to far off it to be affected by 
it." 

<< O ! even if I were not," said he, " by all means let us 
have it." 

I hesitated a little ; but, urged by him, at length re- 
peatetl, 

*' Vieuz, on le meprise, on Teyite, 
Mauyaise humeur, infirmite, 
Toux, (rravelle, ^oute, pitute. 
Assiegent sa caducite." 

Far from taking this ill, it moved his laughter. 

'' And pray," said he, *^ thou representative of most im- 
maculate and unimpeachable youth, do not the world despise 
and avoid empty young coxcombs, who bore you with their 
self-sufficient and boisterous spirits, as well as languishing 
old men ? Are you never in bad humor ? Have you no in- 
firmities? no coughs, gravel, or even gout? I reject this 
monopoly of disease and ill-humor by age ; though I grant 
you the other terrors are too faithfully described ; not only the 
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'shrunk shank,' but Mhe big manly voice, turning again to* 
wards childish treble pipes ;' and even the ^ second childish- 



ness,' 



' Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing/ 

" Yet these last, l}y making us wish for death, would rec- 
oncile us to it ; and even these last do not proscribe mind. 
These, however, are extreme cases, for seldom indeed do all 
these privations befal one individual, and leave him without 
any resources. Perhaps the resources left have even height- 
ened enjoyments to make up for what is lost. Take my own 
example. God has taken away something, but has left me 
more. I am deaf, but 1 might have been blind. I cannot 
hear the blackbird, but I can enjoy this ample prospect, as 
much or more than ever. I cannot walk twenty miles a-day, 
as you do ; but I can sit on a bench, and, better than you 
(because I feel it more), ieel and adore the sun. 

My gratitude for this is r.ot only greater, as it ought to be, 
when I consider what I might be, but is of a more exquisite and 
warmer nature, and therefore makes me happier than the feel- 
ings upon it of a youth, who, seeing how common it is, looks 
upon it as a right. Be assured the frame of mind which old 
age thus generates, alone balances, nay, more than balances, 
all the gay carelessness of youth. 

" Let me return then to that with which I set out, and 
which alone I hold as a sei-ofF against youth ; I mean a heal- 
thy old age, unburthened by conscience, having honorable 
retrospections, and alive to mental cheerfulness. With these, 
an old man need envy no young one. 

" One evil there is, I grant you, and that a severe one. 
The loss of friends, together with the prospect of being soon 
lost one's self. But besides that no young age can be insur- 
ed against this, even here is consolation in hope — the hope 
of living again, and in a better world joining the loved beings 
who have gone before us. I thank God that, far from having 
parted with this hope, it has increased with my years, and in 
the indulgence of it 1 wait with calmness the approach of the 
' inaudible and noiseleA foot of Time.' " 

1 could not, and indeed wished not, to reply to this, for I 
felt both its force and its pathos. 
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A pause ensued, which, from its solemDity, oeitber af os 
seemed ioclioed to interrupt, till, warming with bis last senti- 
ment, he asked me if I bad ever seen some beautiful lines of 
Hughes, which he said sbogid be written in letters of gold : 

" There let Time's creeping winter shed 
His reverend snow around my head ; 
And while I feel by fast degrees 
My sluggard blood wax chill and freeze. 
Let thought unveil to my fiz'd eye 
A scene of deep eternity, 
Till, life dissolving at the view, 
I wake, and find the vision true." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

or A VERT INTERESTING SUGGESTION HADE BT MR. MAN- 

NERS TO CLIFFORD. HOW GLADLY HE RECEIVED, AND 

BOW SOON HE FORGOT IT, IN CONTEMPLATING THE 

MOON. 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upop this bank." 

In such a night Medea gathered the enchanted herbs that did recover 
old £son. — Shakspeare. — Merchant of Venice. 

At the close of our cxonversation in the last chapter, a ser- 
vant announced tea in the library, and I suppose I looked sur- 
prised as there were no ladies in the house and Manners had not 
ordered it ; so he thought it necessary to explain. 

" I see/' said he, " your wonder at this : but it is only one 
other accompaniment of the solitary life. For where we are 
not bound to take note of time by any superior demand upon 
it, unless we make one for ourselves, the machine would run 
down of itself. The terms soon and late would be lost, and 
the hours of the house would run wild. This I found after I 
finally settled myself here, in the sort of robe de chambre life 
I lead. The robe would never be off my back, if there was 
not a regular order of things, and tirifbs foh doing them. At 
first, the cook, the butler, the groom, never knew where to 
have me, nor I them ; so I drew up a code of laws (or our 
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common government ; the time of all meals, for all persons, 
was enacted, and exactly kept to ; and since that we have 
done pretty well. I am quizzed for this, too, among otbre 
things, by my charitable neighbours, who sneer at me as a 
bore of an old man, who moves by clock-work. 1 answer, I 
wish their lives were half as regular as my clock. So now 
you see why we have been summoned to tea, and why I dare 
not disobey ; all which, whether you approve or disapprove, 
you may put down to the account of Solitude." 

/' 1 shall be an adept, I have no doubt, at last," said L 

^' An adept as to theory, if you will, but not in practice. 
You must put off that to this time forty years." 

This not unnaturally led to inquiries as to my professional 
views ; " for, undoubtedly," said he, " you must have some ; 
though I suppose, from your Sedbergh exhibition at Queen's, 
and your election afterwards to Maudlin, they are clerical ; a 
college tutor and a country parson, like your master, Fother-^ 
gill ; but, heavens ! how that man was thrown away." 

^' He does not think so himself," observed I ; ^* nor do I 
believe be would have been half so happy in the. actual world, 
much as he knows of its theory. He failed, you know, in 
endeavouring to become a politician under Lord Castleton«" < 

^^ He did so ; though Castleton both loved and respected 
him ; but he had not the esprit Uant I trust you will pot m 
imitate him in that." ""^ 

** You know Lord Castleton, then ?" 

'' Yes, full well ; for not only am I bis near relation through 
the Badlesmeres, but when I was in the world we were great 
political friends. He was one of the few whom I really be* 
lieved honest in his ambition ; and he used to say I was one 
of the few who was sincere in my love of privacy. He some- 
times writes to me, and more than once has unbent for four- 
and-twenty hours at a time at the Grans:e. By the way, I 
wish you knew him. He has often complained to me that he 
never could attach a young man of parts to his service, for 
bis own sake ; or who did not acquire such a vast opinion of 
himself, that he was forced to dismiss him in his*own defence. 
Do you know, it has already struck me, onoe or twice, in the 
course of our conversations, that you would just suit him. 
You are well born, which he likes ; well-looking, which he 
likes; and ingenui vultiM puer, v/lnch he very much likes* 

VOL. II. 18* 
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Your romaoce, and your seDtiment would be no drawback, for 
he once had them himself; and your apparent scholarship 
would be an additibnal recommendation, for he not only had, 
but retains a considerable portion of literature to this day." 

I was absolutely bewildered during this speech. 1 could 
not believe my new found kinsman in earnest : n)y colour 
came and went ; and Fotbergill's suggestions to the same ef- 
fect rushing into my mind, I became dizzy with the thousand 
notions which, thus repeated, they engendered. 

Mr. Manners seeing me a|;;itated, asked the cause of it; 
and having recovered myself, I fairly told him my surprise at 
the extraordinary coincidence between him and Fotbergill 
upon this point. 

" Surprising, but not displeasing, I trust," said he. 

" Very far from it," replied I, "if I were only worthy of 
it. But obscure, ignorant of the world, particularly of the 
high world, its manners, maxims, and conventions ; what would 
become of me ? and even if your unaccountable sudden feel- 
ing of favour towards me, which I know not how 1 can have 
acquired " 

^^Ol" interrupted he; "tnice with your modesty here, at 
least, though it might become you in the presence of a per- 
haps jealous patron. As to your obscurity, a demy of Maud- 
lin, with the prospect of a fellowship, belongs absolutely to 
noblesse ; and such ot)Scurity as Addison set out with cannot 
be very detrimental. Then you are a De Clifford and a Bar- 
dolfe : / 

^ A noble young fellow three hgea ago.*' 

Last and not least, you will please to observe, you are my 
first cousin, only three or four times removed. The devil's 
in it, should Castleton have a vacancy in his bureaUj if he 
would fill it obscurely in choosing you. 1 must only lay my 
wits together with FotbergilTs, to see how to bring it about." 

Then, seeing that 1 was still agitated, and that the evening 
was fast closing in, he said, "There, I have spoiled yourcon- 
templalive >talk home to-ni»ht, notwithstandinir that risins 
moon, which will cpake me envy you the chequered shade she 
will cause in Asher's Wood. But go, and enjoy it if you 
can, notwithstanding the dream of the world I have raised in 
you. 1 suppose you will feel a little like Gil Bias, after 
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bearing the momentous words—' You now belong to the 
kiiigj' But love the moon, notwithstanding: think of what 
1 have told you, and pray dine with me again tomorrow." 

At these words he playfully almost pushed me out of the 
room, and, as 1 passed the open window, called out, '* ]f you 
hear any bells, though only a sheep-hell, in your way home, 
think of one Whittington, and that they cry, 

» Turn again Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London town/ " 

With this prophetic distich in my ears, I certainly, at first, 
thought much of London town ; but the dream did not last 
long. For though, for the first two or three hundred yards, 
my fancy conjured up many visions of the interestin^g novel« 
ties of public life, it was scarcely possible for them to coo* 
tinue in the pastoral village of Binfield. 

The bean-flowers, that richest and sweetest of scents, which 
here flourished in profusion, and perhaps gave its name to the 
village, again perfumed the air, and filled all the senses with 
a soothing voluptuousness wholly incompatible with dreams 
of ambition. It was impossible to think of courts in such a 
garden. 

The day, too, had for some time sunk, and given place to 
what has well been called, ** a universal gravity." Twilight 
herself seemed departing, and the gleams of her silver tints, 
after having lingered a minute on the higher objects, as if to 
claim a last farewell, dropt suddenly from the sight, and were 
gone almost as soon as seen. 

There was a moral in this which effectually banished 
worldly desires ; for it made me reflect how uncertain is our 
hold on all we may most love. 

I jscave way therefore to holier aspirations ; and forgot Lord 
Castleton and his bureau in far different and higher specula* 
tions. 

And now the moon had begun to array herself in melting 
softness. Was it possible for the mind to dwell upon artifi- 
cial grandeur, or any power belonging to man, under such 
s«irpassing proofs of creative splendour in the Omnipotent ? 
No heart could resist its influence ; and mine forgot this lower 
world, in thinking of his power and beneficence who dwelt 
above. 
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What made the scene more rich and seductive, was the 
gradual majestic advance of this all-diffusing orb, from faint 
beginnings to the wide-spreading influence of universal bright- 
ness. For at first, scarce seen in the horizon, the effect upon 
surrounding objects was not so great, and the hemisphere re- 
mained for a while only just visible. But soon rising higher 
and higher, she shot forth ail her glories, 

" Firing the proud tops of theeaitern pines." 

This made me, her worshipper, bow down, senseless to any 
influence but her own ; for while the whole vault of heaven 
was cloudless, every ray told upon the surrounding landscape, 
and I never so much felt the exact as well as sublime descrip- 
tion of him who excelled in sublimity and exactness : — 

" Now Heav'n in all her glory shone, and roU'd 
Her motions as the great first mover's hand 
First wheel'd her course ; earth in her rich attire 
Consummate, lovely smiled." 

No ; I could not think of Lord Castleton, fearing, if I did 
so, heaven and earth would rebuke me for my selfishness. 

And yet with all this rapture (for it was no less) in regard 
to this lovely planet, I somehow or another felt a want for 
ber. She seemed too dependent upon another, whos^e deputy 
only she was, when 1 would have had her a queen, with pow- 
er self-derived. Sh3 seemed also a/one, and to feel that she 
was so. Peeriess, as she rode through the boundless ether, I 
wished to give her a companion. She appeared a widow, or 
an orphan, or both. The happiness she diffused to others 
seemed wanting to herself. 

These thoughts possessed me so much, that 1 invoked the 
Muse upon them, and before I got to Oakingham, they had 
arranged themselves in some stanzas, which perhaps I might 
venture to record, but that long — long since they were com- 
posed, the same thought was embodied by a superior genius, 
whose premature and most affecting death has enhanced the 
interest of all her productionis.* Among the sweetest of them 
is the sonnet I allude to, which the reader may pass over if 
be pleases ; but if he reads it, I think he will thank me. 

Lt> £. Li, 
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SONNET TO THE MOON. 

V The moon is sailing o'er the sky, 

But lonely all, as if she pined 
For something of companionship. 
And felt it was in vain she shined. 

Earth is her mirror, and the stars 

Are as a court around her throne 
She is a beauty, and a queen, 
• . - But what of that ? she is alone. 

Is there not one, not one to share 

Thy glorious royalty on high ? 
I cannot choose but pity thee. 

Thou lovely orphan of the sky. 

I'd rather be the meanest flow'r 

That grows, my mother earth, on thee, 
So there were othera of my kin 

To blossom, bloom, and die with me. 

Earth, thou hast sorrow, grief, and death, 

But with these better could I bear. 
Than guide and rule yon radiant sphere, 

And be a solitary there. 

With such reflections as these, in which perhaps there was 
a tinge of melancholy, though not un pleasing, I traversed the 
dewy lawns and still woods (too still, for it was too late in 
the year for the nightingale) that lay between Binfield and 
Oakingham. What they wanted in melody, however, they 
endeavoured to make up in freshness, which was emitted from 
every leaf and every tuft and wild-flower which spread itself 
to the influence of the soft night air. The effect upon the 
nerves was perfect, and when I saw the lights and buildings 
of Oakingham, I felt displeased, for they took me back to 
the world* 

Yet 1 soon remembered that for that world I was destined ; 
and the Royal Oak, where a weekly club still lingered, after 
a market-day, made me forget my romance ; and the bells 
of the church, on which the ringers, according to good old 
English custom, were exercising their skill, in I don't know 
how many bob majors, made me recollect, though without 
superstition, the allusion of Mr, Manners to — ** Turn again, 
Whittington," 

Having got me to bed, I gave myself up to serious reflection 
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oti the (to me) strange events of the day ; — the discovery of 
rny relationship to Mr. Manners, acknowledged by him in so 
frank and flattering a manner that it was incontestable ; the 
accomplished mind of that gentleman ; his great and sudden 
favour towards me, and the extraordinary prospect he held 
forth as the possible result of it with Lord Casileton — all this 
made me resolve to write in detail to Fothergill, and shortly 
to my family. My bosom swelled with hope, and I fell into 
a sound and happy sleep, from which I did not wake for 
several hours. 

The next day I executed my purpose, by giving my qtufn- 
dam tutor the whole history of my rencontre with his friend, 
and my obligations to that friendship in procuring me origi- 
nally so much of his notice. I then detailed the wonder of 
ouc^discoverd connection; Mr. Manners' increased kindness 
in consequence ; and, finally, the hope he had held out of 
some benefit which, with his (FothergiU's) assistance, it might 
procure for me with Lord Castleton. 

From foreseeing that I should have to break in consider- 
ably upon the plan of my pedestrian tour, I wrote also to the 
person who had the care of my rooms at Maudlin, to send me, 
per coach, a strong reinforcement to my wardrobe. 

To my father I communicated the acquaintance I bad 
made with Mr. Manners, and the curious circumstance of the 
relationship ; but said nothing, for the present, of the pros- 
pect (distant as it was) of an introduction to Lord Castleton. 

Having all these things in train, I began then to think of 
my engagement to return to the Grange, and once more took 
the road to Binfield. By way of variety, however, under 
my landlord's direction, I took a different course, by what 
is called the Forest-road, which (such is the beauty of this 
fairy land) was hardly less attractive than Asher's Wood 
itself. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENTS IN THE FRIENDSHIPS OF A MAN OF 
THE WORLD, AS RELATED BY MR. MANNERS. HIS AC- 
COUNT OF A MODERN PHARISEE, AND OF CERTAIN MOD- 
ERN FEMALE CHARACTERS. THE VISITING BOOK OF A 

LADY OF FASHION. HIS OPINION OF THE PROFESSION 

OF AN AUTHOR. 

It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch ! Is't good ? 

I'll say of it, 
It tutors nature. 

Shakspeare. — Timon of Athens, 

When I first set out to re-visit the Grange, nothing prona- 
ised fairer than the weather; but the gathering of summer 
clouds, at first fleecy and light, and emitting a few heat drops, 
soon thickening into dark heavy masses, and pouring down 
torrents, compelled me to look for shelter. 

I found it in one of the pretty .cottages that throng the 
forest, the misstres of which, a well-looking young woman, 
beckoned me to her door, and begged me to come in. I did 
so, and found au epitome of neatness and comfort which 
always pleases. She had two children, whose appearance, 
as well as her own, exhibited the same neatness. Yet she 
was engaged in menial offices ; in fact, by the pots on the 
fire, preparing food for her little ones, and, as I supposed, her 
expected husband. 

I asked if this was not the case, which brought a gloom 
over her countenance, when she told me she was a widow. 

" So young ?*' said I. 

^^ Yes," she replied ; and she and her babes might have 
sunk under it, for they had had misfortunes, and the creditors 
were bard with them, and all her means had failed with her 
husband's life. " But God,'' said she, " raised me up 
friends." 
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As I liked this sort of conversatioDi I asked who ? and she 
replied, 

" Two gentlemen in the neighborhood, Sir William Thom- 
son, who lived in the great house I had just passed, and Mr. 
Manners, of the Grange." 

Struck a little with this, I wished to hear more of her ben- 
efactors, and as I needed no information as to Mr. Mannersi 
inquired about Sir William. 

" They be both good," replied the poor woman, " and will, 
I hope, both go to heaven for what they did for the widow 
and orphan ; 1 am sure I should be the most ungratefullest 
wretch upon earth if i did not pray for them both, particular- 
ly Mr. Manners." 

Here she became embarrassed, as if she had said something 
improper, and began to explain that she did not mean any- 
thing particular by that against Sir William, for it was most 
true, that both were excellent gentlemen, and " God knowS|" 
she added, ''to me have been blessed benefactors, for they 
preserved me and my infants from sinking beyond redemp- 
tion : nor do I really know as to their goodness that there can 
be any difference between them, for both are good, and give 

away a deal of money ; and yet " 

Here she paused again, as if in thought, and fearful to go 
on. 

"And yet what ?" said I wishing to hear her story. 
" O ! 1 am afraid I am very ungrateful, and therefore very 
wicked, to make the least distinction between these good 
gentlemen, who have both wiped the widow's tears, and com- 
forted her and her babes against the wind and cold, when they 
bad no house, nor bread to eat." 

At this she looked around her neat and w|irm apartment, 
where every thing was so comfortable. 

" No," she proceeded, "Sir William has even done more 
for us, as to money, than Mr. Mannerd*; and I most be a bad 
creature to like one better than t'other, if indeed I do so." 

Here again she looked rather distressed, as if taking herself 
to task, and sighed not a little. 

" My good woman," I observed, desirous to encourage her 
not to think ill of herself, " I am sure one who seems so sen- 
sible to kindness, and so grateful, can have no reason for self- 
blame." 
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" Ah ! Sir," she replied, " I believe it is because I am so 
sensible to kindness that I feel I do like one better than tbo 
other; and that's what makes me so angry with myself; for 
I am not more grateful to Mr. Manners, though 1 cannot help 
liking him best ; and I am sure I pray God to bless them both, 
for both deserve it." 

A tear stood in her eye as she said this, and as she wiped 
it away, she added — 

*' God forgive me, I have been very foolish to talk so. 1 
hope, sir, you are not a friend to Sir William. I am sure I 
would rather die than ofiiend him after all he has done for 
me.'' 

To comfort her, I told her I was not at all acquainted with 
Sir William, but was the friend of Mr. Manners, to whose 
house I was going ; and I asked her to tell me why she pre- 
ferred the one to the other, when both were so good. 

" I am sure," answered she, " I be not able to tell, except 
that Mr. Manners be more kind-like — (no — that's not it nei- 
ther, for Sir William^ as I say, is very kind), but Mr. Man^ 
ners be more free, and talks to me like a father, and planned 
my little garden for me himself, and often comes into the 
cottage and hears the children read ; and when I first fell 
into misfortin. Sir William only sent his man to me, who rath- 
er huffed me ; but Mr. Manners cum himself, and was as 
gentle as a lamb. Besides, though Sir William gave me a 
good deal of this furniture, I never saw him but once, for he 
seldom calls, and never comes in when he does, and always 
holds himself high ; and his butler, who sometimes brings 
mess*ages, be higher still. Poor folks can always distinguish 
these things by the pleasure or pain it give them." 

"Well, my good woman," said I, '* you have explained 
this perfectly well, and I can easily understand it; nor would 
Sir William, I dare say, himself take it ill, when he beard 
that Mr. Manners seemed like a father to you, which he musi 
know he did not." 

" O ! Sir," she replied, " if you be goiiig to Mr. Manner's, 
I hope you will pot mention any thing I have said of him ; 
but I must always love him as a pattern for ail other getle- 
folks." 

The demeanor of this good creature really affected me, 
and gave me a good lecture to boot on the mistake of those 
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who, however generous as to monejr, think that the mere giv- 
ing it away sufGces to all the requisites of charity. It gave 
me, too, the best comment on what St. Paul says upon the 
subject, " that though a man give all his goods to feed the 
poor, and hath not charity, it profiteth him nothing." 

Let the many Sir William Thompsons there are, who give 
much of their abundance, but little of their kindliness, think 
of the distinction made by this humble cottager between her 
benefactors, and do better. 

1 was thankful to the shower for having procured me a lesson 
I never forgot, and I conn'd it over and over during the rest 
of my fragrant walk to the Grange — more fragrant for the 
shower. 

I found Mr. Manners enjoying it himself, and snuffing up 
the breath of his flowers with a pleasure that would have 
made a king envy him, and (without interrupting it by re- 
turning my salutation, but as if carrying on a previous con- 
versation) he said, 

'^ I allow this is very sensual, and yet it has mind in it too, 
for the sensuality is so mixed with elegance, that there is a 
refinement in it, and the heart expands with grateful feeling, 
which always does good to the mind. Now that is not the 
case with a gross dinner, although we say grace for it ; there 
is no no sentiment in a ragout. But pray how did you escape 
the shower ?" 

It may be supposed I told him, with all the circumstances 
of ray conversation with the cottager, not witholding all that 
she said of himself. ^ 

''Ah! poor Nancy," said he, "she might, as she says, 
have sunk if we had not done something for her : but Sir 
William did far more than I. Indeed he has a larger fortune, 
of which, perhaps, it would be better if he was not quite so 
proud. However, we must thank givers for the good they 
do, let them do it in what way they will." 

"Sir William, however, appears to be charitable? ' 

" Why, yes ! He also thinks himself humble ; that is, he 
boasts of his humility ; but it is not gospel humility, for he 
would never wash his disciples' feet ; he is much too fastidi- 
ous for such an office — one of what I call the ostentatious 
godly ; in fact, a pharisee." 

" Is he not really then benevolent ?" 
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" Yes ! but not after the pattern of the widow's mite ; still 
less of Him he thinks he imitates. When he has well dined, and 
seen all the comforts of his house regulated, nothing wanting 
in any department — kitchen, cellar, stables, domestics, and all 
other appliances — his heart will really open, or appear to do 
so, and whatever he has to spare, he will give, for the Lord's 
sake ; but he will not deny himself any one indulgence, to 
help a man in need." 

" I comprehend," said I. 

*' Then as to his humility," continued Mr. Manners, * though 
he certainly gave poor Nancy money enough, as a sort of 
composition for his soul (as people formerly used to pay for 
masses), he never personally took any interest in her, because 
she was not fine enough in herself or her house for him to 
come in contact with them. Besides, it was beneath one of 
the Elect to descend to such an intercourse with a mere pro- 
fane person. Hence, what he did, was always by deputy, in 
the person of Mr. Gamaliel, his butler, who gave the poor 
woman to understand, that from her too great anxiety in at- 
tending to her children, which interfered with her prayings 
she was, as Touchstone said to the Shepherd, ^ in a parlous 
state, and would certainly be dammed.' Indeed, his master 
says as much of me, because once, in an argument with him, 
I said I believed that Christ died for the whole world, if they 
obeyed his gospel, and not merely for half-a-dozen self-elect, 
who called themselves the godly. 

" But let us leave such trumpery to thenjselves, and retura 
to Whittington and his cat. I wrote to Fothergill last night 
to tell him you were here, and ask whether I was right in the 
opinion I had formed of you ; for^ to tell ybu the truth, I 
have been frequently taken in, both by men and women, from 
a sort of headlong disposition to rush at once into liking or 
disliking a person from the impulse of the moment. I hated 
Sir William the first time I saw him, though I could not tell 
why; but I was not wrong there." 

This account of himself did not to much delight me. I 
was afraid he might have repented, or would do so ; or tbat» 
with all his seeming sobriety and judgment, he might be ca« 
pricious. In short, I felt alarmed, and by way of feeling tho 
ground, ventured to ask if I might know how he, who. ap* 
peared so judicious, could be so taken in ; and whether most 
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hj men or women ? Iq short, I wished him to develop bim- 
sdf, that I might better understand him. 

" A very modest request/' answered he, laughing " yet, 
as you are a kinsman, and about to launch into the world, I 
should have n6 objection to give you a few cautions, the result 
of a pretty long experience." 

" I should desire nothing better," said I ; " and it would 
crown the obligations I already feel to you." 

" It however requires time," said he, " for, from the nature 
of objects on which I have fixed my affections, I have passed 
tny latter days with few disappointments ; trees, and blossoms, 
And books deceive little, so that I have, in fact, had ' no enemy 
but winter and rough weather.' I have therefore, been little 
out of humour in consequence, and have nearly forgotten the 
whips and scorns of earlier, and more active life. 

" But let me see. Oh ! there was the Duke of Braken- 
bury : I was one of his party in politics, and, he was pleased 
to say, a serviceable one. I helped him also in his county; 
we were hand and glove ; I dined with him every week in 
;town, and staid sometimes a month with him in the country. 
I attributed this at first to our political connection alone ; but 
he swore that had I no seat in parliament, or thought differ- 
ently from him on public questions, he would have singled 
tne out as a private friend. Well, he changed his party, 
though there was no change of measures ; I refused to follow 
bim ; and he never spoke to me afterwards. 

" There was another great man— ^a very great man — whose 
<;ounty interests I espoused with effect when at Bolton-le* 
Moor ; but 1 left the castle, and from that time to this we 
have b*en scarcely civil. 

^* What I think of, however, with the most regret, is the 
separation from me by a man I really loved, from a low spirit 
of rivalry, and consequent ill usage, to which I thought him 
superior. • We were college friends ; had many tastes in com- 
mon ; and he was often my companion at the Warren-house, 
Where we read together. Both were destined for public life, 
atid embarked in it under the same leader — his Grace of 
Brakenbury ; but, from being more highly connected, I was 
rather more among people of fashion. This was the first 
grievance ; for Dalton's weakness was an ambition to have a 
bigb place in that class. He married early, and his wife, the 
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(Inugbterof a nabob, shared, or rather wentbeyonl him in 
this ambition ; and my mother, Lady Elisabeth, liv iv then 
in town, our families became intimate. The jealousy I have 
mentioned shewed itself. The coronets, too often at our door, 
and too seldom at theirs, gave umbrage : we were watched 
at public places, and quarrelled with for only being noticed 
by our titled friends and relations, while they had none of the 
same rank to notice them. It absorbed us, they said, so 
much as to make us neo:lect them. This was sad nonsense. 
But I was in parliament — Dalton not. This was not so 
easily forgiven. I made a speech which got me some credit, 
but it was unfairly represented, and contemptuously criti* 
cized in one of the papers, with a laboured attempt to shew 
how much better it might have been, if certain omissions had 
not been made, and certain topics had been omitted. This 
was noted by the duke, and in discussing it with him, I 
gathered that he knew the criticism was by Dalton. 

But criticism did not stop here. I was romantic ; and, to 
amuse myself, I wrote a romance which had a run. My 
friend turned author too, and wrote a political pamphlet, 
which nobody read. My romance was all cut to pieces, or 
thought to be so, in one of the Reviews. The Review was 
laughed at, and the romance went through several editions. 
You will hardly believe that Dalton was the reviewer. Both 
he and his ^ife professed to admire my work; but the lady, 
in her private circle, always thanked God that her husband 
did not write romances. 

"Could our friendship continue? No] we came t> no 
explanations ; but Dalton, knowing I had discovered him, 
saved me the trouble, by never coming near me, and we grad-* 
ually cooled off without any eclat." 

" This is not much encouragement," said I, seeing Mr 
Manners had finished this pait of his story, ** for a young gen- 
tleman beginning his progress in life. You said you had been 
taken in both by men and women.. I trust you have no more 
cases against the men ?" 

" Few of any consequence, at least, to my happiness," 
replied he ; ^^and as to the higher crimioals against the state 
or gtMieral morals, they belong to a higher class, and not to 
the category we are upon.'* 

VOL,, n. 19* 
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*' 1 trust, then, you will come to the women, which, I own, 
1 am curious to bear." 

** If you expect a history of jilting and broken vows, you 
will be disappointed," replied he ; " and you will recollect I 
only said I had been not unfrequently deceived in ilie expec- 
tations I had too hastily formed as to the characters of indi- 
vidual females." 

** This will be quite interesting enough," said I, " if you 
will but proceed." 

"It will not be very easy," returned he, " if only from an 
embarrass de richesses. For, though I do not agree with 
Pope, that 

* Most women haye no character at all,' 

but, on the contrary, think they have so many diflFerent ones, 
that it is difficult to discover which prevails, it is, 1 dare say, 
from this very difficulty that my expectations have so often 
been disappointed." 

" Are they then of so many characters?" asked I. 

" What says your own experience ?" 

"Alas!" returne<l I, " 1 have very little ; hardly any ; for 
the only female I ever studied, had none of this variety. She 
was ever as uniformly good, and gracious, as she was beauti- 
ful." 

"Indeed !" said my Mentor, and darted a penetrating look 
at me; but seeing 1 was embarrassed, very kindly observed, 
"you have been more fortunate in your study than 1, for as 
far as I have seen, what Romeo says of love may be applied 
to the very nature of those who cause it — 

* O ! any thing, of nothing first created ! 
O I heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 
, Feather of lead ! bright smoke ! cold fire f sick health.' " 

" But I long for the cases," sard 1. 

" Well," returned he, " take the wife of one of my best 
friends, who, it must be owned, married her rather precipi- 
tately, having only seen her a month at Bath. Never shall I 
forget the rapture with which he informed me that he bad 
found a temper of the most exquisite and cheerful softness, 
after his own heart. His days wotild be all sunshine; her 
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smile was beaven, and $he always saiiled. To do him jus^ 
tice, this appeared no more than what she deserved, for there 
was an expression in her countenance and an alacrity of 
obligingness in her manner that made me think with him. I 
congratulated him sincerely, and only wished that beaven had 
made me such a one. In truth, she seemed angelic*'' 

** And was she not ?" 

"Why, yes; but her angelic nature was two-fold; com- 
pounded of light, certainly, but also of darkness. For at the 
end of the first three months, I witnessed a quarrel that ap- 
palled me, and which, to recollect, appab me still. The dis- 
pute was not like that of Sir. Charles and Lady Racket, 
whether a card played was a heart or a diamond,* but whe- 
ther she should have an opera box, though he proved he could 
not afford it. To call him a poor bejigar, who ought not to 
have married her, was the least of what he suffered. Spite 
of my presence, she seemed quite transformed with passion. 
Her eyes flashed, her brow scowled ; scorn, answer, and re- 
sentment amounting to hatred, fired every feature. I could 
not have believed the rancour of a Fury could be so person- 
ified. Gentleness ! Mercy on us ! every look was changed to 
wrath, and those beautiful looks which had so enchatited my 
friend, seemed turned to snakes. Fearing she would strike 
him, and unwilling to witness such unseemliness, I fled the 
house with precipitation. They accommodated matters as 
well as ihey could, but my friend was never his own man 
asf^in* and never afterwards talked of sunshine." 

" This is deplorable," said I. " I trust you had not many 
disappointments of this sort ?" 

" Not precisely of this spice of the devil under a fair out- 
side," answered he ; " but enough of follies in the place of 
expected virtues, and too many of ridiculous caprice and in- 
constancy, in lieu of seeming friendship." 

" Par exemple ?" 

" The Lady Feignwell, who, from being my relation, I 
much studied. She was a peeress, not only of the highest 
fa-^hion (which all peeresses are not), but perhaps the most ac- 
complished woman in Europe. Highly cultivated ; full of 
beautiful talents; music, dancing, drawing, languages; aad^ 

^ See Three Weekt after Marriagt* 
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when she pleased, the most eogaging, I may say the' most 
fascinating manners that ever belonged to the sex. But then, 
with her inferiors in station at least, she pleased to be engag- 
ing only in the country. There she was affable as well as 
elegant, and seemingly fond of her neighbours, upon whom 
she showered civilities, making all her attractions tell, so as 
to produce a conviction in their minds that she loved their 
society. She would do the honours of her table, and lay her- 
self out a whole evening to do the agreeable^ as if they were 
dukes and duchesses. She would call upon any particular 
family whom she was pleased to distinguish, three or (bur 
times a week, and would seem mightily hurt if not let in. 

^^ If sometimes the cloven foot appeared in regard to some 
whose rusticity she did not like, and theic John Bull feelings 
resented it, she would then vote the sentimental, make such 
touching apologies, and take such blame to herself, that her 
slights, coupled with such self-blame, got her more friends 
than her condescensions. With some she would go so far as 
to profess her delight in thinking of intercourse with them in 
town. Will it be believed, that in town, she fled them like a 
pestilence ? her own doors always closed ; theirs never 
knocked at ; or if perchance they met, looks cold as ice pro- 
claimed the altered feelini^. Yet with all this, she was not 
perfect even in her own class of character/' 

" How so ?'* 

" I have told you she was, or thought herself, sentimental ; 
affected the affable and condescending, though the farthest 
from it possible, rfer wailiog-maid (servants soon find us 
out) knew this, and having had a violent quarrel with her, 
purloined an old visiting book, with annotations in her own 
hand, which she, the waiting-maid, had often seen, and thought 
^he could turn to account. Take some of the specimens ; 
for though not printed, they were shewn, and as I was then 
admitted among the scandal-mon«'ers, I was allowed a si^ht 
of them. In each page, and opposite each name, there were 
what were intitled notes, as follows : — 

'Mrs. Chitty. — Vulgar, but good (very good in the coua^ 

.try). I shall let her remain ; but on no account visit in lown« 

*Lady Hatchlands — Hateful, but the fashion. I should 

like to drop, but shall be forced to keep her, on account of 
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her cousin, the duke. I wish dukes would never marry com* 
inoners. 

*Miss Colebrook. — Poor, but an excellent toady, and use^ 
ful proneuse. Keep ber too, though she does ask for tickets 
too often. 

' Lady Dumbleton. — ^Too pushing for a person merely rich. 
Will know one at the operaj all 1 can do. Besides, has a 
heap of odious relations. To cut them all dead. No matter 
what they say. 

* Duchess of Carberry.— A bore — but a duchess. Must 
remain. 

* Mr. Smirk. — An author and a lion, writes beautifully, but 
wears thirds and knee-buckles. Won't do. 

Mrs. Saltoun. — My earliest bosom friend : used to be very 
fond of her ; but she married a city physician. Cannot pos* 
sibly «o so far. 

* Evelina. — Another early and dear friend. But she missed 
that match with Lord B. I was so set upon, and is now an 
old maid, with neither fortune nor connections. Very hard, 
but must be denied when she calls.' 

" There were many more entries," said Mr. Manners, 
*' but this is enough to show the effrontery of the vanity of 
Lady Feignwell ; and yet she was weak enough to be annoy* 
ed at the exposure, and this is what made me say she was 
not perfect in her class. To be a true heroine in her way, 
she ought to have been impenetrable to feeling. But what 
do you think of the picture ?" 

" It astonishes me," said I ; "she was as you said, worse 
than frivolous. What did her country neighbors do when 
she returned amon^ them ?" 

** Despised and laughed at her — which to my surprise, an- 
noyed her still more. No ; you see she was not perfect." 

" Were there many more like her?" 

** So many, that wltfn 1 had made them all out, it went 
far to make me take the leave I did of artificial life." 

" One class of your cases, however," said I, " still remains ; 
and as you are giving me the benefit of your experience, 1 
trust you will not think it impertinence if 1 remind you of 



it.'^ 



** You mean," returned he, "when real friendship has been 
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wounded, iotimacy dropped, opinioo changed, and esteem un* 
dermined. It is certain this did not attend Lady Feignwell, 
whose glitter, perhaps, dazzled me, but for whom I neither 
felt friendship, high opinion, or esteem. The case I alluded 
to was certainly far different. Ahd yet I was wrong to call 
it a disappointment of expectatioUy for expectation had been 
thoroughly realized, and those who are in my niind had not 
only fulfilled, but gone beyond it. They were a noble pair, 
whom 1 knew from youth upwards ; the lady before her mar- 
riage. * Her father loved me, oft invited me:' I felt honored 
by his notice, and loved the whole family. Our mutual kind- 
ness, indeed, lasted for some time, and to her and her hus- 
band some of my happiest years were owing. Their doors 
opened at my approach ; with them there was always the 
feast of reason as well as other feasts, and to both I seemed 
ever welcome. Yet all this changed — not by degrees, not 
for accountable reasons, not from change of circumstances, 
but abruptly like a sudden death." 

" How could this be ?" 

^^ I suppose from change of character in them, and of hab- 
its and powers of amusement in me." 

" Amusement !" 

" Yes ; for they, the lady especially, seemed to plunge 
deeper and deeper in worldly distractions ; and though every 
hour ought to have made her more and more independent of 
them (which, from her accomplishments and a large family, 
she was formed to be), advancing life only made her more 
and more studious of its artificial enjoyments. In the splen- 
dor of her lot, therefore she forgot her younger days, and those 
earlier friends, who seemed once to have made them sweet?" 

" Forgot her younger days ! wa€ she then a parvenue ?" 

'' Ob, no ! Had she been so, her change would have been 
more intelligible. As it was, it was sheer caprice, and devo- 
tion to worldly objects — to fashion, show, and dissipation. 
These in her amiable youth, she wa^above, and one would 
have thought her mind wouhl have soared lo something high- 
er as she grew older ; but she became only more and more 
devoted to the ' fantastic tricks which make the angels 
weep.' " 

" And in this you did not imitate her?" 

'^ No ; and as I could not follow her track, but aimed at 
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something better, in doing so I lost, as I said, the power of 
amusing ; and, as I had thrown myself out of politics, all oth- 
er power ceased at the same time. In short, for truth must 
be told, I was forgotten, and laid aside as a useless piece of 
lumber.'' 

"Astonishing!" said L "What, without a fault? with- 
out neglect on your part ? without change of life, or local 
separation ? Again, I say, how can such things be ?'' 

" Ask the world, and this foolish woman," replied my 
friend. 

The subject now dropped, though (perhaps reverting to it) 
he added soon after, " What I have said ought to prepare you 
for stranger things than this — in fact, whether in political, or 
private friendships, you must look to be drawn on, or drawn 
off, like a pair of gloves, as convenience, humor, or change 
of views may dictate." 

Here Mr. Manners ceased; and, I know not* why, but this 
last part of our conversation made me more serious, or, per- 
haps I might say, uneasy, than any other I had had with 
him : for, if such a man, with so much mind, cultivation, 
good breeding, as well as good birth — instructed in all the 
usages and conventions of men, independent, and even rich 
withal — if such a man could, as he said, be dropped, and 
that for nothing, by one of his oldest friends, what was I to 
expect, or how escape ? Far better, I thought, to recur to 
my original destination, the church, and a fellowship, or at 
worst a village curacy ; and so i told my adviser. 

" No ;" said he. " Unless you feel an almost apostolical 
zeal and dedication of yourself to this arduous (for it is an ar- 
duous) career — unless you have really that call, which the 
Articles require, and to which all pretend, though so few feel 
it — the church shall have none of you. Tfou shall not be one 
of those 

« Who, for their bellies' sake 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold.' 

"With sincere conviction, and real holiness of purpose, 
there is no character so holy as a Christian churchman ; his 
very presence inspires veneration, and with it, gladness. Be 
one of these, and welcome ; but if you are, nothing worldly 
must come near you. Thrones, palaces, and purple, must 
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not be in your thoughts. I would rather you were a clerk> 
at a huudred a-year, or, what is worse, get your bread as one 
of those pauvres miserables in this country, the men of letters^ 
ihan that you should be a trading clergyman." 

" Amen,'* said I ; " but as to men of letters, whono you 
de^gtiate under the cruel appellation you have used, how can 
the dwellers in the flowery regions of literature be miserable ? 
You might as well call the denizens of your beautitul forest 
here by the same epithet." 

"My good cousin," replied he, smiling, "you have, I see, 
a great deal more to learn than you are aware of, and friend 
Fothergill, after all, has taught you more of books than the 
technicalities of the professions of men. Perhaps, in the 
quiet walks of bis college, with all the independence of aca* 
demical learning, he was under a happy ignorance of the 
cruel fate of those who are used (and used hardly) as mere 
instruments or tools of literature. I suppose it never oc- 
curred to him to talk to you of the happiness of a booksellers 
hack ?" 

" As I never thought of being one," said I, " he had no 
occasion. But what is there so terrible in it ?" 

" Ask the word itself," replied he, " for what implies more 
misery ? To be worked to death ; to be imperiously treated 
by one probably one's inferior in all endowments of mind and 
education ; to be lorded over, and allow one's self to be so, 
from the consciousness that our employer has a belter dinner 
than we have, or that, without him, we should have no dinner 
at all ! Is not this enough to break the spirit of the proud- 
est heart ? and would not a potatoe in a garret, with liberty 
to move, speak, and look as we listed, be a kingdom to it? 
When first I heard that villanous word pronounced, all this 
rushed into my mind " 

"And when and how was this?" 

"In the back-shop of a very eminent man, who by skill 
and capital had achieved what they always will in this great 
country, and who, in a worldly view, might fairly enough 
felicitate himself on his superiority to those who were in his 
pay. But not the less did it shock me when applied, as it 
was, to a gentleman of first-rate education, who had spent 
bis all in qualifying himself for a learned profession, in which, 
not from the want of proficiency, but the accidents \vbich at- 
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tend all professions, he had failed. But thus it is in the lot- 
tery of the world. One nf)an shall be taken from flogging the 
derriere of a noble or plebeian schoolboy one day, and placed 
in the House of Lords the next ; while another, with equal 
perhaps superior learning, shall drag on a wearied existence 
^ passing rich on forty pounds a year.' So here, a gentleman 
who from his attainments and industry was qualified, if fortune 
bad so pleased, to be a Lord Chancellor, was reduced (be- 
cause fortune did not so please) to submit to be called a book- 
seller's hack. 

^' What can the admirer of learning and genius do, when 
he thinks of the plate of victuals sent from Cave's table to 
Johnson, impransus (as he signed himself) — what but weep ? 
O ! believe me, I have been more than once readv to do so 
when I have seen a starveling author alongside of a fat book- 
seller, and compared their respective intellects with their res- 
pective persons." 

" Your account," said I, "of these children of the Muses 
makes one not in love with them. And yet I have sometimes 
thought there must be that in the creative fancy of an author, 
to say nothing of his pleasure if he succeeds, that must make 
the occupation very agreeable." 

" Agreed, provided you make it a recreation, not a busi- 
ness ; provided you voluntarily follow it as a mental exer- 
cise, not be forced to it to pay a milk-score. The wanderer 
of Parnassus ought, as you have hinted, to be as free as the 
denizen of the forest. He should roam at large, or lay his 
careless limbs under whatever tree he likes. Compel him to 
be always climbing, or drive him into the path in which he is 
to tread, his pleasure and his powers are gone. In plainer 
language, the man whose food is forced upon him, nauseates 
and rejects it, whatever its flavour. No ; court the Muse, but 
seek not to marry her ; or it may fare with you as it has with 
many a married couple: — * when poverty comes in at th^ 
door, love flies out of the window.' " 

It is astonishing what an impression all this made upon me, 
and how well afterwards in the world I came to remember it. 

VOL. II. 20 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

OF A GBEAT CHANGE IN BIT PROSPECTS. CHARACTER OF 

LORD CASTLETON^ A MINISTER COMME IL T EN A PEU. 

God send him well ! 
The court's a loiurning place. 

Shakspeare.— w4U'« Well That Ends WelL 

The disquisitions which ended the last chapter were inter- 
rupted by the loud blast of a horn at the outer gate. 

'' It is the post/' said my host, '^ always an important, per- 
haps the most important, feature of a day in solitude. It 
brings you back to the world, for which, with all your philoso- 
phy (as befitting the old apothegm of homo sum), we proba- 
bly have always a sort of sneaking kindness. Come, let us 
see what it has brought us.'' 

At this he took the bag from his butler, and, unlocking it, 
" What have we here ?" said he, examining a seal, " a coro- 
net ! and, I protest, the Castleton arms ! What can be in 
the wind ? I hope he has not resigned." 

" I hope not,'' echoed I to myself. 

^^By my faith, no ;" continued Mr. Manners, smiling as be 
went over the lines, till at last he exclaimed, ''By jupiter, 
this is the most extraordinary coincidence, as to time and 
wishes, that ever I met with." 

^' May I ask in what ?" said I, on tenter-hooks with curi- 
osity and interest." 

" You certainly may," answered he, " for it shall go hard 
with us if you may not be much concerned in it. In a word, 
bis last confidential eleve and protege^ Mr. Wilmot, is pro- 
moted, and leaves him, and he does me the honour to consult 
me about a young tou^ of a relation of mine, whom I men- 
tioned to him a year or two ago, but who has since, from be- 
ing plunged in perpetual scrapes, some of them disgraceful, 
lost ail chance of success, at least here. Not a small part of 
the coincidence is, that he tells me he has written to Fother- 
gill on the same subject, having, as he said, long resolved to 
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look DO more to the idlers who throng the pave, depending 
upon the strength of their connections to be pushed into situa- 
tions for which they are not fit. Now, ray good friend, be- 
tween your cousin Fothergill and your cousin Manners, I think 
it will be hard if we do not place you on Mr. Wilmot's stool 
in the bureau of this eminent minister and accomplished gen- 
tleman, the Earl of Castleton." 

His countenance shewed a pleasure as he said this, which 
left me no doubt of the sincerity of his intentions ; and the re- 
membrance of that benevolent and animated countenance^ 
thus fraught with zeal and kindness to the stranger he had so 
warmly yet so remarkably taken up, was always the most 
striking of the many mementoes I cherish of this excellent 
person. 

Yet my heart quaked not a little at the news thus commu- 
nicated. I did not know how to look. At first I thought he 
was playing upon me ; but that his manner forbade. I then 
fancied I was in a dream, and I was some time before I could 
answer. 

" You seem not to like my post," said he. 

^^ No ; I am only astonished and lost what to thmk of it ; 
and what most puzzles me is, to know how almost to under- 
stand, certainly bow to thank you for this wonderful good- 
will." 

" If that be all," returned he, " we will put off thanks to 
some other time. At present we must act ; and so while I 
write to my lord, do you write to Fothergill. He by this 
knows you are here, and under what circumstances, and of 
course that I have been applied to as well as himself. He 
will, of course, too, join bis recommendation to mine, and we 
roust then rest upon our oars." 

With this we both sat down to a writing apparatus, and 
concocted our letters. He inspected and approved of mine, 
but he would not shew me his, saying he wished to spare my 
blushes. 

The letters were dispatched, and it is not easy to describe 
the state of intense interest, a compound of hope and fear, 
which possessed all my nerves till the answer from the ead 
arrived. 

In two days, during which I was domesticated at the 
Grange, it arrived, short, pithy, and sweet. " If," said be, 
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'^Mr. De Clifibrd is half what jou say, I beg the favour of 
his comiog to town directly ; for though I am quite alive to 
what you say of the shortness of your acquaintance with him, 
and might fear something from your romance, yet Fothergiirs 
letter in answer to mine, which I received by the same post 
as youths, and which recommended Mr. De Clifford, without 
any communication with you, has set me quite at ease on that 
point.^' 

Manners, on reading this to me, congratulated me, and said 
with emphasis, '^ I have no fears for you ; the day is our 
own." 

The next post brought answers from Fothergill, and what 
was certainly of consequence, the reply, in the shape of a 
trunk, to the demand 1 had made for my wardrobe, and I be- 
gan in earnest to prepare myself for by far the most important 
step hitherto of my life. 

And here, ere I proceed to the 6eld of action, it may not 
be amiss if I give a passing picture of the great person who 
was to have so much concern in my future fate ; nor, in doio; 
so, will I consult any thing but truth. 

John Earl of Castleton, at this time about fifty years of 
tge, was of a very high family, and nursed from infancy in 
the courts both of royality and the Muses ; for he possesed 
the favour of both. His paternal ancestors were distinguished 
for abilities, and energy in employing them ; his maternal, 
for a wide spread of noble alliances, and the acknowledged 
superiority of tb^ir elegance and accomplishments, which 
made them the themes of panegyric with wits and courtiers 
both at home and abroad. 

Lord Castleton's father (perfectly competent to do so) 
had minutely inspected his education, and initiated him in 
the politics of the time. His mother, who, from being a cel- 
ebrated beauty, and the ornament of the court, had become 
t pattern to her sex for all .the virtues of private life, bad 
instilled into him notions of the dignity, as well as the purity, 
of women, which he always afterwards preserved. 

High^mindedness, and contempt of every thing mean, or 
appertaining to selfishness or cunning, were his own leading 
characteristics ; to which was added by education, and bis 
position in society, a remarkable polish, yet with often a play- 
fiilness of manners, though capable of being much ruffled, 
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^hen, disgusted, as be easily was, by any departure from 
honour iu those with whom he bad intercourse, or even any 
marked solecism in good-breeding or self-respect in any per* 
sou he encountered. 

As to his ambition, we might apply to him what Swift said 
of Lord Oxford, that he had as much virtue as could possibly 
consist with a love of power ; and his love of power was do 
greater than what is common to men of his superior capacity. 

Long experience of the secret motives of men, different 
from those which appeared outwardly on the surface, bad 
made him wary, and he did not easily give either his confi<« 
dence or his favour to what he called men trained to the 
world, even though young ; much rather, as he professed, to 
those in whom, from being wholly removed from public lifoi 
he confided more than in those who were subservient to him 
from views of their own ; (I mean Manners and Fothergill). 
He would trust and patronise an absolute tyro as to affairs, or 
even a3 to the conventional customs of society, provided be 
had an ingenious nature and a well-stored mind. Hence he 
so easily fell m with what these early friends of his were 
pleased to propose in regard to me. 

As he had originally cultivated philosophy and a love of 
letters, had he been born in a private or humble station, by 
his disposition to elegant and liberal studies, he could have 
aiade himself sufficiently happy without power. Vacare Uteris 
was still a favourite maxim of his, particularly when things 
went wrong, either- through the struggles of rivals, or the 
efforts of faction, in which case he was often on the quivive 
to abandon place, and live, as he said, for himself. 

He had been some time a widower, and during a pretty 
long marriage, as a husband, he had never ceased to be a lover. 
He had been left without children, but his house continued 
to be what it had been in his married life, the resort of elegant 
society, both male and female ; arfd though perhaps the po- 
litical predominated, he was never more pleased than when it 
was extended to the eminent in letters, in science, or in wit. 

Such was the person to whose protection I was about to be 
committed by the kindness of my two friends, and under 
whose auspices I was now to hazard myself in public lif^. 

My introduction to him was rendered easier by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Manners, who accompanied me to town for that 
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purpose ; and though when the porter let us into the hall of 
bis fliagnifioept bouse in Grosvenor-street, I felt a little over- 
cofQe with the power and wealth of the minister, yet, as I 
felt that I also was a gentleman, and had a heart and a mind, 
tod was conscious of nothing that I had ever done to disgrace 
tbcai, 1 walked 6rnily and erect to the door of the cabinet 
where Lord Castleton generally passed hb mornings. 
. We were conducted by a messenger in the royal livery, 
and what struck me was, that we had to go through a loag 
loom, where several gentlemen sat enveloped in papers. 
Among these I presumed I was myself to take my seat. 

The room where we were received was handsomely fum- 
lehed with crimson hangings, and studded all over with cabinet 
pictures in rich gilt frames, my lord being a great admirer, 
and, indeed, patron of painting. A glazed door opened iato 
a small hut pretty garden of flowering shrubs, over which the 
eye took in the trees of Hyde Park, certainly not comparable 
to the beautiful forest I had left, but which, for London, and 
my notions of it, was an unexpected pleasure. 

I had, however, little leisure for this sort of observation, 
being absorbed by a very different object, in Lord Castleton 
himself. When we entered he was sittint^ alone at his desk, 
and so intent, that at first he did not hear us; but the mes- 
senger announcing Mr. Manners, he immediately rose, and 
by his cordial reception shewed how much he esteemed that 
gentleman. 

When I was presented, his manner was of course rather 
more ceremonious, ihou!>h I should not say it was cold, or 
even formal. With unaffected grace he shook hands with 
me, and hoped we should be belter acquainted ; addin^r, frank- 
ly, that 1 must be a fortunate man to unite the suffrages of 
such an old stager of the world as his friend Manners, and 
such a cloistered scholar as my relation Fothergill. To do 
away, however, any appeatance of disparagement which that 
might imply to the latter, he inquired after him with interest, 
and even affection, saying there was no man fur whose abili- 
ties, integrity, and strong natural sense, he had a greater, if 
so great, an esteem. 

All' this seemed purposely meant to put me at my ease in 
rather a trying situation, and it was only a mark of that tact 
and kindness uoited, in which no man exceeded, few equalled, 
this truly noble person. 
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After this, he fell upon what he, with the same view, cal«* 
led parish businen. 

*' From what I uoderstand," said he, << Mr. De Clifford, 
you will have here very ilifierent sceaes and occupations from 
what you have been accustomed to ; but from what I also 
hear, this will soon sink to nothing before one of your mind. 
I trust our connection will be as agreeable to you, as I have 
DO doubt it will be to me. You will, however, have no sine- 
cure, as 1 dare say Mr. Manners will have told you, and I 
have the pleasure of believing what I certainly did not of any 
of your predecessors — that you would not like your charge if 
it were.*' 

He then told me that my scene of action would be princi- 
pally at the office in Dowing-street, though frequently where 
I was, as he did a great deal of business at home. '^ And if 
you please," added he, '^ 1 will shew you your den, where I 
must always have you at niy right hand." 

So saying, he opened a pannel door, which led into a small 
vestibule, on the other side of which was a closet fitted 
with desks, in which he said 1 should be installed the next 
day. 

" To-day," said he, "you would no doubt wish to look 
about you, especially as a stranger to I^ndon, You will, 
however, I hope, with Mr. Manners, dine with me here at six, 
till when, I am afraid (and he pulled out his watch), 1 must 
bid you farewell." 

It was evident he had an enfjagement, and we took our 
leave ; Mr. Manners delighted to find him as he said, the self- 
same njan he had been for twenty years; I, absolutely charm- 
ed with the fnixtnre of high breeding and natural, cheerful 
bonhommie, which had marked my reception. 

Oiu* conversation on this lasted long after we got to our 
hotel in Hanover-square, and consumed much of the time be- 
tween that and the hour of dinner. 

That dinner was a private one ; not a creature besides 
ourselves. Even the servants were discarded, and each of 
us had his own dumb-waiter by his side ; Lord Castleton hav- 
ing an extra one for the wine, over which he presided, help-* 
in<r us as we wished. 

1 was a little surprised at a privacy so unexpected, at the 
bouse of a nobleman and minister of state ; but as I bad aU 
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rea4y learned a maxim that it was ill breeding to show sur- 
prise at any thing, I kept it to myself, i afterwards discov'* 
ered from Manners, that there was a reason for it, and that it 
rose from the desire of Lord Castleton to atiidy his new sec- 
retary with as little restraint as possible, either upon himself 
or him. The conversation was therefore easy, turning at first 
upon the belles lettres, in which I was frequently asked for my 
opinion, which i gave freely, but never offered without being 
asked. 1 found afterwards, from Mr. Manners, that this was 
not unremarked to my advantage by Lord Castleton. 

We afterwards fell upon history, English and foreign, in 
which our host was pleased to say he heard from Foihergill I 
bad made more progress than is usual with an Oxford under- 
graduate. Without, therefore, alarming me as a catechiser, 
be adroitly allowed the conversation to lead that way, and 
seemed well enough pleased with my knowledge of the thir- 
ty years' war, the age of Louis XIV., the Revolution, and 
the public men, as well as wits, of the time of Queen Anne. 
In this, too, he drew me out by his own acquaintance with 
there, rather than that 1 abruptly volunteered what knowl- 
ed(;e 1 had. 

Our afternoon was therefore most agreeable, and he assur- 
ed Manners that be believed he should be more than satisfied 
with me. All this, that good friend told me with pleasure 
previous to his returning the next day to his heloved Granj;e. 

Thus left to myself, I found it was as mucli necessity as 
duty to attach myself eniirely to the study of my new pairon, 
and the exact fulfillment of his wishes. Nor was this diffi- 
cult, for his mind was without tricks ; courts had not spoilt 
him ; and when he found a character as clear from deceit as 
himself, he gave it all his protection and all his good-will. 

I attended him by appointment the day after our dinner, to 
take possession of what he always called my den, and he set 
before me a boxfull of papers of which he desired a precis as 
my morning's task. 

" The evenings," said he, " you will have to yourself, and 
I need not tell you, the more you pass them in the best com- 
pany the better for your improvement, and therefore for your 
happiness." 

Seeing me look embarrassed at this, he good-naturedly ask* 
ed the reason, and 1 fairly told him that not only I had no ac- 
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quaiDtances in London, but that, from being a mere Oxford 
recluse, 1 felt without that conBdence which a knowledge of 
the style of society he mentioned alone could give. 

He laughed, and said, from what he could observe, he 
thought I should do very well. 

" However,'* added he, " we must try to initiate you. I 
will not affront you by telling you to read Chesterfield ; and 
perhaps an accomplished female is better for such a purpose 
than all the male instructors in the world. By the way, I 
have a large dinner and evening party to-morrow, which you 
will do well, and which as my aid-de-camp it is a sort of duty 
in you, to attend. Let us see what that will produce." 

Then, recommending the precis to my best care, as it was 
to be laid before the king, he took his leave for some hours. 

The last intimation was rather awful, and I bestowed all 
my pains on the task, which, however, from the clearness of 
the papers Lord Castleton had himself drawn, was so little 
difficult, that on his return he expressed, to my great pleas- 
ure, the highest satisfaction in what 1 had done, and we part- 
ed in mutual good humor — ^not always the case between pat- 
ron SLtid protege. 



CHAPTER XXVHL 

or A GREAT AND ACCOMPLISHED LADT TO WHOM DE CUT- 
FORD WAS INTRODUCED, AND THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 
IT WAS LIKELT TO HAVE IN GIVING HIM A KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE GREAT WORLD. 

Sweet lady, you haye given me life and living. 

Shakspeare. — Merchant of Venice. 

Lord Castleton had told me he would not affront me 
by recommending me to read Chesterfield. That was only 
with a view to taking my part among fine people. Manners, 
however, before he left me, be recommended me a page of 
the same authority with a view to my situation with my patron, 
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and which, he said, I would do well always to remember, 
bearing ia mind the numbers who bad failed, for want of 
doing so, with this very nobleman. The passage was this : — 

'^ A young man, be his merit what it will, can never raise 
himself, but must, like the ivy round the oak, twine himself, 
round some man of great power and interest. You must be- 
long to a minister some time before anybody can belong to 
you ; and an inviolable fidelity to that minister, even iu 
his disgrace, will be meritorious, and recommend you to 
the next. Ministers love a personal, much more than a party 
attachment* 

I thought this excellent information, coming from such ao 
experienced party man himself. 1 resolved to profit by 
it, and, from what I had seen, I was pleased to think that 
Lord Castleton was a man to command one's personal 
attachment, exclusive of all the attractions created by his 
power. 

Pondering these things, I employed the time previous to 
the great dinner to which the earl had bidden me, in making 
little arrangements for my future comforts. I was still a 
demy of Maudlin, and resolved to keep it, as Prior did his 
fellow ship, to give him " a crust and a clean shirt," after he 
and his party had been shipwrecked in the world. Meantime, 
my salary from Lord Castleton was £500 a-year, with which 
I took a pretty lodging in Green-street, to be always near 
my patron, and went too some expense in my wardrobe, to 
make the figure called for by my new position. 

The party at Lord Castleton's was one of those grand 
ones, as they were called, which as a minister be was coca- 
sionally expected to give ; T was rather anxious, therefore, 
as to its effect upon my appearance and manners, and bow 
to acquit myself in a scene so entirely new to me. The 
family at Foijambe had been the only one of any great fash- 
ion with which I had been acquainted, and the retired 
habits of their dignity had prevented the display of it so as 
to occasion me any very particular fears of a failure on my 
part. In my last visit, too, God knows their afflictions made 
them little able to dazzel any one by an exhibition of what 
may be termed high manners. 

Here, however, I was called upon to make my first ap- 
pearance, as it were upon a theatre royal — I, who had never 
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figured except upon country boards, and little even of that* I 
bad, nevertheless, something within me that told me I should 
not fail. The self-respect which had not abandoned me at 
Oxford, where every thing was new, would, I thought, bear 
me through this trial, not severer in proportion than that 1 had 
undergone. 

Exclusive of this, the man I had the most, and indeed only 
cause to fear, had seemed, by his consideration and urbanity, 
to put all fear to sle^p ; and as for others, why should I fear 
them ? They were but human, like myself, and if they were 
ill-bred enough to despise me for not knowing forms I had 
never been taught, I felt I could despise them with more 
justice in my turn, for not having common sense any more 
than common good nature. 

As it was, therefore, 1 felt bold, and even promised my in- 
quiring disposition some pleasant food in examining the new 
habits and manners to which 1 expected to be introduced. I 
was even impatient for the dinner hour, and could not be per- 
suaded, by a sort of valet de place whom i bad hired, that if 
1 waited half an hour after the time appointed, I should yet 
find none of the company assembled. 

I was in Grosvenor Street exactly as the clock struck six 
— ^a dinner hour fashionably late in those days — and found 
that my valet knew these things, at least, better than myself; 
for not a creature was in the drawing-room, not even Lord 
Castleton, whom I at least expected to see prepared to receive 
his guests. So far from it, the company was more than half 
assembled before he made his appearance. As they, however^ 
all knew one another, nobody felt any awkwardness but 
myself. 

Both ladies and gentlemen, as they dropt in, levelled their 
eye-glasses at me, but instantly lowered them on finding that 
they did not know me, treating me as if I were one of the 
tables or chairs. Natural benignity told me this was wrong, 
and I thought not better of these persons of the highest Eng- 
lish monde for this sample of their breeding. 

While reflecting upon this, as if to relieve me, Granville, 
whom I had not seen for twelve months, and thought still on 
the contiuent, was announced. He knew everybody in the 
Toom ; and seeing him accost me with his usual friendliness, 
all the glasses were again pointed at me for a minute, and 
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again lowered, as if curiosity being satisfied, I had a right to 
DO more. 

At length, my lord himself entered, and by presenting me 
to several of his guests, gave me a sort of passport to all, and 
relieved me from the embarrassment of feeling alone in a 
crowd. What struck me was, that he seemed ucder no sort 
of consciousness from having allowed bis company to be so 
long assembled without him ; nor did they in the smallest 
degree appear to think that, being a minister, it was out of 
the common course of things. 1 had now' been introduced 
to several lords and gentlemen, and several ladies and g^entle- 
women, but the inveterate immovability of the English char- 
acter displayed itself even in this miserable quarter of an hour 
before dinner; for, as to that repast, nobody seemed to recol- 
lect for what purpose he or she was invited ; an equanimity 
which rather surprised me. There was an evident pause for 
something, which 1 could not expound. 

At length it was explained by the arrival of a lady, seem- 
ingly of superior order, and really worth waiting for — a being 
of no ordinary quality or pretensions, in whom the very fitst 
glance of the eye and the first vibration of the ear discovered 
a marked difference and superiority as to dress, manners, and 
general ton de societe, which threw all others into a shade. 
Though not absolutely young, she was eminently beautiful, 
or rather handsome, and her form and manner of that pecu- 
liar cast to set off impressively the richness of her attire, in 
which her diamonds seemed only a natural part of herself, 

Had this lady been merely outwardly beautiful, I might 
have been tempted to have exclaimed with Prior — 

" O ! what perfections must that person share, 
Who fairest is esteemed where all are fair 1" 

But her beauty was the least of her attractions, for her first 
bloom was past. Yet though, perhaps, thirty years of age, 
there was a set of features which spoke such nobleness, com- 
bined with such frankness, such modest intelligence, and at 
the same time such self-possession, the effect of constant in- 
tercourse with, or rather of presiding in, good company, that 
you would have been sorry to have exchanged the woman for 
the girl : for she had all the sparkle of a girl's first impres- 
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sioD, with all the ease of deportment which none but a woman 
can display. 

As I was lately from Oxford, and not very long from 
school, perhaps a little mythological pedantry may be for- 
given me, though now a minister's secretary, when I thought 
I saw in this superior lady the majesty of Juno, the grace of 
Venus, and the sense of Minerva.* 

It is the observation, I think, of Chesterfield, that in every 
company or society there is always some one person who 
takes a lead^-one who by a sort of tacit consent is distin- 
guished from the rest, and whom, par excellence^ all are dis<* 
posed to consider and obey as the lord or lady of the ascen- 
dant for the time being. Such certainly was this eminent 
person. 

She seemed to know everybody in the room, and be per- 
fectly at her ease with them ; was particularly so with Lord 
Castleton, who I found was her uncle, and gracious with 
Granville, who was most profound in his attention to her. 
This she appeared to receive with good-will, but as if it was 
entirely her due ; and while I was wondering with myself 
who this queen could be — so surrounded by subjects — judge 
niy surprise, when Lord Castleton advancing, presented me 
to her as his niece, Lady Huiigerford. 

From the mere glimpse I had had of her in Binfield church- 
yard, muffled in her walking disguise, no wonder if I could 
not recollect her ; but now the truth rushed upon me, and 
association made her of ten times more consequence even 
than she was from herself alone. Could I indeed forget that 
interesting bust, in that too interesting surreptitious visit to 
the summer-house at Foljambe Park ? 

Yet she wanted not this association to create in me the 
most pure admiration, which indeed I only shared in common 
with all others who knew her. To account for this, let me 
indulge my readers and myself with a more detailed memorial 
of her. 

Nobly allied, and the widow of a viscount, of great per- 
sonal influence ; with moreover a large jointure, which gave 
her great command of the materiel for display in the &sh- 

■ 

* In my old age I am tempted to suppress this observation, as pedantic 
schoolboy nonsense ; but as I was scarcely at years of discretion when I 
jnwde it, I let it stand. 
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ionablo world : had she no further pretensions than these, she 
must have taken a high station in high society. But she had 
others of a still higher character. 

Still what may he thought young ; very handsome, though 
of roaturer beauty ; very elegant, very accomplished, and 
with no small portion of talent (particularly for observing all 
that was passing around her), she felt herself a great centre of 
attraction in various circles, whether of the idle or busy, the 
literary or political, the elegant or rational. 

. What was a great aid to this, she was of a frank and friendly- 
nature, and would rather do good than ill ; and though with 
wit, sufScient to make folly ridiculous where it intruded, yet 
never seeking, unless he deserved it, to make any person uo- 
comfortable. 

Hence, she was really courted for more than her mere fash- 
ion, and while all admired the peculiar ease and fascination 
of her manner, they gave her still more credit for her talents 
and sense. Young men were particularly food of cultivating 
her acquaintance, and she in return was pleased (as indeed 
no one had better means) to bring young men forward in good 
society. 

Lord Castleton, I afterwards found, was very proud of her, 
often calling her " that superior woman, my niece." 

Of such B, person, who would suppose that the decayed 
gentleman, the Yorkshire farmer's son, could ever obtain the 
commonest notice, especially on a first introduction ? But so 
it was, and by means which perhaps may seem still more sur- 
prising ; — to explain which, let us proceed by steps. 

In times long gone by, now talked of as we talk of ro- 
mance — York and Lancaster to wit — the Lord Hungerford, 
decapitated as a Lancasterian by Edward IV., left a daugh- 
ter, Mary, who bfeing restored in blood by Henry VIL, car- 
ried her grandfather's title of Hungerford, together with his 
estates, into the family of Hastings, by her marriage with 
George, first Earl of Huntingdon. 

The connection ihm produced between the two families 
was never forgotten among i& most remote branches to the 
latest time ; so that the imte viscount, and of course bis ac- 
complished wife, were penfectly well knowa to the family of 
Foljambe Park. 

This was marked by an annual visit while Ae viscount 
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was alive, and still more by having produced a warm and mu- 
tual affection between Bertha and Lady Hungerford, begun 
in the childhood of the former, who still continued to call her 
by the endearing title of chere maman. 

Lady Hungerford had only been a fortnight from the Park 
where she had passed three days with its inmates, when it 
was thus my fortune to be introduced to her notice by Lord 
Castleton. Judge my feelings, when with the grace and 
frankness that belonged to her, far away from that haughty 
air of protection which many in the same situation would have 
exhibited, she said, 

" I know more of Mr. De Clifford than perhaps he thinks, 
for I have lately seen his friends, Mr. and Miss Hastings, who 
talked of him with much esteem." 

I own this flushed my cheek, and I could only answer they 
were too good. 

" Nay," said Lady Hungerford, " that is but a cold recep- 
tion of their recollection, especially as they accompanied it 
with many kind particulars ; which however, I shall not tell 
you, for fear the philosophy which they say belongs to you 
should be put to the test." 

She said this archly, and with a smile, and Granville, who 
was watching us, and saw it, whispered me, after she was sep- 
arated from us by other company—." The smile of that lady 
is worth a million." 

What this meant I did not know, but from the account I 
have given of Lady Hungerford, the result of after«acquaint- 
ance, it will be easily understood. 

In fact, is was my great good fortune to find favor with 
this elegant lady ; for, some days afterwards, Lord Castleton 
told me he had been speaking to her about me, " when," said 
he, " she observed that at our dinner party she liked your 
manner, which was quiet, yet collected ;' modest, yet with no 
mauvaise honte ; that you seemed a youth of promise ; and 
that as to your present unacquaintance with les tuageg, which 
I told her gave you serious alarm, that would soon mend with 
observation, and, as she was pleased to say, my tutorage ; to 
which I could not help replying, that her own instruction 
would be far mOte .efficacious." 

At this, Lord Castleton said, she smiled, and observed that 
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Graoville, since our dinner party, bad told ber so much about 
me, tbat she was almost inclined to undertake it. 

" I tell you all this," said Lord Castleton, " to give you the 
encouragement >ou say you want, to put you more at your 
ease in the circles in which you are to move, and to which 
you have been hitherto a stranger — a fault which, as Lady 
Hungerford says, will very soon mend, particularly if she 
should really choose to patronize you, as she has done by 
more than one young man. For, give me leave to tell you," 
sidded he, '^ that no female in England or France has it more 
in her power to bring forward ' youths unknown to fame,' to 
a respectable, and even a distinguished place in society, if 
they are 6t for it." 

Lord Castleton concluded with telling me that I had been 
ftlso much obliged to the Hastings family for their mention of 
me to bis neice, and advised me to present myself to her that 
very morning. 

" She will, I dare say, see you," said he ; " and if she does, 
though very penetrating in observation, do not be afraid of her, 
and above all, do not act, nor affect either to set off your ac- 
quirements, or veil what you may think your deficiencies. 
Be what you are, natural and unaffected ; you will find your 
account in it." 

I thanked Lord Castleton quite as much for this as for any 
of his other favors, for I was really much impressed with Lady 
Hungerford, and gladly obeyed his suggestion to call upon her 
that morning. I went, therefore, immediately to Berkeley 
Square, was let in, and found her in ber boudoir, so occupied 
with a book, that at first she did not hear me announced. The 
book I saw, on ber putting it down, was Shakspeare, and the 
play Cymbeline, 

The boudoir breathed nothing but elegance, and from an 
abundant supply of beautiful flowers, all the freshness of 
spring. She seemed herself a magnificent rose. Marbles, 
alabasters, mirrors, pendules, and well->bound books, surround- 
ed her ; every thing was recherche. 

But it was her dress — though only a morning one, so inim- 
itably put on, and so gracefully adapted to the airiness of her 
shape, and the unaffected, 1 had almost ^aid, the careless 
grace of her movements — that most fixed me. This dress, or 
rather the grace with which it was worn, were I to try a bun- 
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dred years I never conid describe. Luckily, it has been done 
inimitably already, by one who must have drawn it from the 
Lady Hungerford of his time, aided by the charm of his own 
imagination : — 

*< Give me a look, gire me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 
. Robes losely flowing, hair as free ; — 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me. 

Than all the adulteries of art. 

That strike mine eye but not my heart." 

In this apparently sweet neglect, but real propriety of dress, 
Lady Hungerford seemed an enchantress in her faery palace. 
How different from anything I had ever seen in the common- 
place lif« 1 had led, confined, with the one exception of Fol* 
jambe Park, to Oxford, or my own homely home. To be 
sure, Foljambe Park was rich and imposing, and Bertha her- 
self a sweet daughter of elegance ; but her's was the ele- 
gance of nature alone ; Lady Hungerford's, of nature united 
with just so much art as could supply ornament where it might 
be wanted, and no more. 

She received me with that genuine politeness, equally re 
moved from ceremony and familiarity, which, from putting 
you at your ease, has been called artificial good-nature 
but here the good nature seemed innate. 

"I am obliged to you, Mr. De Clifford," said she, "for 
this visit, for, exclusive of Lord Castleton being so interested 
about you, you are the friend of those dear friends of mine> 
the Hastings, and also of another old friend, Mr. Granvillci 
for whom 1 have great respect ; nay, I also have had the 
honour of knowing, and being in my girihood very mucb* 
afraid of, that * potent, i;rave, and reverend signor,' Mr Foth- 
ergill, when he was the inmale of Lord Castleton, and who, 
1 believe, was your tutor. Thus, then, you must think your- 
self any thing but an absolute stranger." 

This seemed charmingly frank, and I returned ray ac- 
knowledgments as well as I could, and said something 
about condescension, when she stopt me short, and said with 
animation, 

^' Condescension is a word which I neither like nor admit, 
except on high days and holidays, or at court, where every 
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thing is sophisticated. Now, I have been told that you are 
any thing but sophisticated*-*tbat Nature is your goddess — 
and that, at present at least, you are not able to call either 
persons or things but by their right names. I own this to 
me is a phenomenon which 1 seldom see, though it pleases 
me when I do. But as I have been told, too, that you are 
yery proud, I am sure you would wish to discard condescen- 
tion from your vocabulary ; so we will have no more of it." 

All this while I was standing, and she went on therefore : 

^' Now sit down and talk to me, not as a fine lady, as 
perhaps I have been represented to you, but as one who 
loves ingenuousness wherever it can be found ; so be as ingen- 
uous as you please. To be so myself, however, I roust teil 
you (here she looked at her pendule) that I have just one 
quarter of an hour, and no more, to give you, for I have an 
appointment at three with a very great lady who waits for 
nobody, and which, therefore, I must attend." 

Who would not be encouraged by such a speech, and such 
.demeanour? and yet the very frankness of it abashed me; 
for it seemed to interdict all common-place matters, and I 
knew not enough of her, or perhaps was too desirous to say 
something agreeable, to know where to begin. 

She saw this, and was probably amused, for she said, in a 
rallying tone, 

"Come ; why don't you take me at my word, for I know 
you can ? You would not be so silent if you were either at 
Foljambe Park, or with your friend Mr. Granville." 

At this I felt myself reddening uncomfortably, and stam- 
mered out, 

"Though your ladyship will not permit the word conde- 
scension, I may at least say you are very good, which 1 am 
sure I feel you to be." 

" I know not what you call good," replied she ; " but I 
have no scruple to say that Lord Castleton's and Mr. Gran- 
ville's account of you, to say nothing of Mr. Hastings (O ! 
bow I waited to hear his daughter joined with him, but in 
vain), has given me an interest about you. I hear you are 
very romantic, though very natural ; very proud, though very 
humble ; in short, a contradiction, and I love contradictions, 
tt least if ^Q more than what I was wrapt up in when you 
were announced, in an author who I am also told you revere 
as a demi-god, and can say him by heart." 
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At this she took up the play she was busy with on my ar* 
rival, and pointed out the passage that then bad so much ea« 
gaged her— 

'' O ! thou goddess, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon's! 
In these two princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As zephyr blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head : and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf 'd, as the rudest wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And makes him stoop to the vale." 

She read this with precision and feeling, adding, ^' but [ 
must give you a various reading upon this, proposed by Mr. 
Granville (for it was he who applied this passage to you), 
and said that for ' royal blood,' we must read ' De Clifford 
blood/ ' Is it so ?" 

TlK)ugh all this was very personal, I cannot say but [ was 
charmed. I was pleased with the mere thought that I was 
of sufficient consequence for her to be occupied about me, and 
still more with her manner of letting me know it. 1 saw in 
her a woman of the very Grst breeding in the country ; full 
of the most agreeable qualities, and, withal, the intimate 
friend of a person I had adored but despaired of; and yet 
condescending (for I must use the word) to be pleased in 
making a comparatively humble creature pleased with himself. 

Her confidence excited mine ; I threw off my constraint, 
and my mind gave itself up to the pleasure which a participa- 
tion of congenial sentiments, when inequality is forgotten, 
never fails to produce. 

This congeniality was here called forth by the play from 
which she had quoted the lines which she said Granville had 
applied to me ; and, once upon Cymbeline, we soon fell upon 
other passages, and I had the happiness of finding that all I 
said of the beautiful character of Imogen met her own feelings 
in every point ; and when the pendule struck three, she seem- 
ed sorry, saying, with peculiar grace, she was not surprised at 
all that Granville and Miss Hastings had said of me. 

She, however, told me that Liord Castleton bad informed 
her of all the tormenting difficulties in which I felt plunged, 
from being a stranger to the new world I was in— its manners 
and maxims — and, above all, as to the mysteries of what is 
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called fashionable life. To be instructed in this, she told me 
with a smile, that Liord Castleton had asked leave to send me 
to her school, which, from the specimen of the scholar, she 
said she was very willing to allow. 

'' So,as you now know the school-room,"added she, ^*I shall 
hope to see you again. Besides, I may be a scholar as well 
as you ; for while I teach you the heaumonde,yoM may teach 
me Shakspeare ; and now adieu, for I see I am summoned. 
There is not time even for a take-leave compliment." 

The meanin»[ of this was, that one of the roval coaches was 
at the door to take her to the palace, where she was in high 
favour, as well as place ; and 1 proceeded to my little lodging 
in Green Street, with the sort of confused pleasantness which 
a man feels when he wakes from a busy and crowded, but 
very delightful dream. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CONTAINING A VERT LEARNED DISSERTATION UPON FASHION, 
IN WHICH A LADT OF THE FIRST FASHION DISTINGUISHES 
HERSELF. 

The plague of such antick, Hsp'ingr, offectingr fantasticoes. Why, is nnt 
this a lamentable thing, grandsire, that we should be thus afflicted with 
these strange flics, these fashion-mongfers, who stand so much on the new 
form^ that they cannot sit at ease on the old bench ? 

Shakspeare. — Romeo and JulUt. 

I TRUST that the picture of the delightful lady whom I at- 
tempted to set before my readers in the last chapter, has cre- 
ated the interest for her which she deserves. 

Lord Castleton was pleased with my description of the in- 
tercourse 1 had with her, and still more with the account she 
gave of it herself. 

" You cannot," said he, '^ cultivate her too much — that is, 
if Granville will permit you.*' 

These words surprised me, for I thou<;ht more was meant 
than met the ear. It had occiirrrd to me, as indeed may be 
remembered, that the only cause of Granvtlte*s power to resist 
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Bertha was his heart being already occupied ; and it now 
struck rae, from what I had seen and heard, that Lady Hun- 
gerford was the amulet that protected him. She was certainly 
the magnet that drew and kept him so long at Paris. She 
was the reason, best known to himself, which enabled him to 
see, speak to, serve, and admire Bertha without loving her. 
In short, Lady Hungerford I supposed, was the Sacharissa who 
had rendered Bertha no more than an Amoret. 

Well ; I gave him joy. I was sincerely glad ; for, from 
what I could observe, his Sacharissa was disposed to be more 
kind than Waller's. And yet 

Ah ! if it were not for those and yets, how many hearts 
would be spared anxiety ! how unfounded would be the com* 
plaint, that '^ the course of true love never did run smooth." 

Yes ; there was a strong " and yet" against poor Gran- 
ville. For, with all his high connections, talents, reputa- 
tion, admittance, he was but a younger brother, with a younger 

brother's fortune. Yet (for there was a yet on the 

other side) Gve thousand a year jointure, and love ! if there 
was love ! 

From all this it will appear that I was reasoning upon my 
own case ; for in truth I now discovered, if my suspicion was 
right, that Granville's case was very little different from mine ; 
in which I only forgot the little circumstances that my father 
was a farmer, his a courtier and a man of fortune ; his mis- 
tress at least fond of his company ; while mine bad allowed 
me to depart from her for ever. 

But let me return to my narrative. 

From my admiration of Lady Hungerford, as well as the 
encouragement she gave me, it may be supposed that I again 
presented myself at her door, and I was again admitted into 
that temple of elegance — the boudoir where she passed her 
mornings. 

She was gracious as ever, and asked me how I got on in 
the science of fashion, for science she termed it. 

^' 1 believe," said she, " there is no taking a degree in it at 
Oxford, nor even any professors of it to have recourse to on 
an emergency ?" 

" That I can answer for to my certain knowledge," re- 
plied I. 

** After all, then," continued she, " 1 believe what I have 
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heard, that London, as it is the largest, is also the best uni- 
versity. We have indeed many professors of this science 
here, though with very different qualifications^" 

" It is this difference," answered I, " in those who profess 
to have the same knowledge and the same reputation in the 
science, which puzzles me ; and this it is, upon which, under 
your ladyship's auspices, I so wish to be enlightened. I see 
a number of human beings divided into different circles, and 
by no means shewing the same character or manners ; not 
even of the same rank or condition, fortune or talents ; and 
yet all calling themselves, or claiming to be called, the fash* 
ionable world. Are they all entitled to this privilege, or only 
a few ? and if not all, how are we to distinguish the genuine 
and original from the counterfeit and the copyists ?" 

" You have advanced pretty far," said Lady Hungerford, 
^^in having already found out that there is this distinction. 
It is by no means every one that has that tact." 

*^ It is important, however/' said I, ^^ because, having no 
pretension myself, but seeking a proper model for imitation, I 
may be misled by false colours, and instead of being well-bred^ 
may turn out to be ridiculous." 

" Nothing more true," said Lady Hungerford, " if you. were 
without the tact 1 have mentioned, tind which I believe you 
to possess — the tact to discover the real toumure from tbe 
false. For toumure, after all, is perhaps the appropriate 
word, far more definite in its signification than fashion itself, 
so generally used, and become so common, that it is nowaU 
most confounded with its opposite — vulgarity." 

I thanked her for this new light as to terms, and hoped it 
tvould lead to farther acquisitions in what she had so properly 
called the science. 

I was thus proceeding with apologies, when she stopt me, 
as she had once before. 

** No apologies, if you please ; I have told Ix)rd Castletoo 
that I would take you as a pupil, and I will even produce 
you when you feel bold enough to wish it. In short, exclu- 
sive of Lord Castleton's interest about you, there is some- 
thing in you that pleases me ; and as he has commended you 
to my instructions, in order to obtain the only thing you say 
you want, this toumurey this ton de la parfaitement bonne 
compagnief I have given you leave to cultivate me, and you 
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shall study my acquaintance, which will, perhaps, enlighten 
and initiate you into what you, who are a philosopher, will 
no doubt call the philosophy of fashion, better than all direct 
lectures or your own speculations." 

I thanked her, as became roe, and said, with a low boW) 
that in such a school, and with such a sincere admiration for 
my preceptress, I was not without hopes that I should suc«- 
ceed. 

" Very good," said she, " your bow and your gratitude are 
particularly graceful, and in a tete a tete, such as this, I will 
not blame you for a few compliments to my ladyship^ s abili- 
ties ; but if your wish be to acquire the real tournure we talk 
of, and which alone can be denominated real fashiouy I must 
caution you to be as sparing as possible of direct compliments, 
and particularly the repetition, or, if possible, the mention of 
the hackneyed title of ladyship. It would defeat your pre- 
tensions in a moment." 

I thought this odd. ^^ What," said I, " may I not express 
the approbation, or admiration, or^ shew the respect I feel, if 
I am sincere !" 

" Nothing so dangerous," replied she. " If ever you shew 
the least dependence upon another for auy thing which such 
compliments imply, you are gone. And as for the perpetual 
recourse to one's title, far from evincing the politeness aimed 
at, it will rank you with menials. No one will look upon 
you except as an object of compassion, and you will be far, 
very far, from that admission of perfect equality, for which 
all persons of true fashion give one another credit. You may 
be guilty indeed of a little flattery now and then, but it must 
be well wrapt up, and rather by innuendo than stiringly ob- 
vious." 

Here she laughed at her own learned mode of treating the 
subject ; which, however, she said was important enough to 
justify it ; to which I agreed, and promised never to let ap- 
probation, or respect, for any body, or any thing, again dis- 
honour my pretensions. But as to ever understanding the 
arcana of what did or did not constitute fashion, I owned 1 
despaired. 

*' At Oxford, in your cloister, and among pedants who 
know nothing of courts, but their quadrangles, I could believe 
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this," said Lady Hungerford* *^ But here' in the very midst 
of natu atUreSf as we are called " 

•' Ah ! those happy • noiu autres^^ " I cried. " Though I 
see and feel all their superiority, I know not what precise 
qualification it is that gives them their claims to that mysteri- 
ous appellation. For I see people possessing it as a title of 
the first consequence, who are yet of not much consequence 
themselves., nayy some of them of no consequence at all, but 
really in downright poverty ; while others rolling in riches, 
toil often in quest of it in vain. Now, 1 should have thought 
that riches, at least, which command every thing else, might 
command this also." « 

'^ Riches," replied Lady Hungerford, rather contemptuous- 
ly, '' are the last things which can confer it upon any one 
not fitted for it. It cannot be bought with money, and you 
might as well suppose a Dutch skipper, refined, as Congreve 
says, from a whale fishery, could have sculptured the Venus de 
Medicis, as that a man on account of bis wealth could pass 
muster as a man of fashion." 

"But riches would surely go & good way towards it," ob- 
served I. 

" Of themselves, not a step," said she ; " nay in many 
instances they would be much in the way, by enabling people 
to make themselves ridiculous, which persons of fashion never 
are. I allow, however, they are sometimes very convenient, 
so as occasionally to make their possessors tolerated, but no 
more, and only on particular occasions." 

" Well but," said I, " it was but yesterday that I dined 
with Mr. Grogram, the great scrivener, who asked me because 
I was Lord Castleton's secretary, to meet Lord Rufus Urban. 
Lord Rufus has this tournure, I suppose ?" 

" Nobody more of it ; scarcely any one so much. But 
what then ?" 

"Why, Mr. Grogram is the most vulgar of mankind — 
vulgar in mind, in person, in manners, conversation, and dress ; 
and yet Lord Rufus seemed quite at home with him ; nay, 
enjoyed his dinner, pronounced the claret excellent, and id 
the evening played several rubbers at whist ; though, even to 
me, Mr. Grogram and all his company were of the very 
coarsest tone." 

Lady Hungerford smiled, and said-—" You will soon find 
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this out. As high men in rank and breeding as Lord Rufus, 
will sometimes, nay, not unfrequently, lay aside their refine-* 
ment for the sake of a very good dinner, which I suppose Mr. 
Grogram gave." 

" The best possible," said I, " as to the cookery ; indeed the 
cooks and most of the materiel were from Paris." 

'^ Just so; and as to the whist, pray did Mr. Grogram W4d 
or lose ?" 

** O ! lost considerably, and well he might, for he cannot 
play at all — nay, even revoked." 

" Perhaps on purpose," said Lady Hungerford. " AH 
dans les regies. But these are the mysteries which cannot 
yet be explained to you ; you will know them in time. 
Meanwhile should Mr. Grogram attempt to get into Whites, 
his low birth, and lower manners, would for ever defeat such 
an attempt, and, notwithstanding their seeming intimacy, Lord 
Rufus would be the first to blackball him." 

" What an advantagethen is birth," said I, thinking I had 
DOW discovered one at least of the ingredients of fashioii. 

" Be not misled by that supposition," replied my instruc- 
tress ; " recollect Pope : — 

» What will enoble sots, or slaves, or cowards-? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards,' 

" So it is with real fashion. All the birth in the world 
will not necessarily give that cool self-possession, that air of 
internal superiority to all awkward feelings, or what Chester- 
field calls that intrepidity of £iSsuv2Lnce, which genuine fashion 

confers. Why the Duchess of • — herself, though full 

of humble piety, and an angel in goodness, handsome withal, 
as well as among the highest of the high born, is not consid- 
ered as ton." 

Beat out of this, I tried talents and genius, atid mentioned 
one or two persons eminent in literature, and the arts, whom 
I had already seen in fashionable parties, botb at dinners and 
assemblies. 

Lady Hungerford would ndt admit even this as a pai^* 
port. 

"Men of genius certainly, and very respectable people,^' 
said she ? " and if their object is to be enrolled in the legit. 

vol; II. 22 
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uaate ranks of real high life, deserving a better fate ; for they 
ate, for the most part, mere lions, wbo have their day, and, 
ualesa for something more than their literature, will be soon 
forgotten in their persons, though their worka may survive. 
With this class of persons a single piece of' awkwardness, an 
exhibition of vMWvmse hante (to which most of them, from 
want of breedieg, are liable) ; even an ill'-cut coat ; in short, 
the least vulgarity impedes their advance, if it do not abso- 
lutely annihilate them," 

I now felt repulsed right and left, and asked if personal 
beauty, manners, grace, and accomplishments, would not 
mvail? 

'^ Manners,'^ said Lady Hungerford, '^ will undoubtedly do 
much, combined with other requisites ; but even they, not of 
themselves alone. The manners of a man utterly of no con- 
sequence, will be of themselves worse than of no conse- 
quence, for they may seem to claim a distinction not legiti- 
mate. Beauty may create admiration with the men, and envy 
with tbe women, but will not confer the privileges of noblesse 
we speak of. Miss Pidcock was beautiful as a Houri, and as 
such was intended to acquire fashion herself, and bestow it 
upon her sisters. But her name was against her ; she was 
produced by a vulgar aunt ; Lord Petronius, the arbiter eh- 
gantiarum for the time being, pronounced her a milk-maid, 
and there was an end of h^r." 

"Perhaps," said I, "she was not graceful, and I own all 
tbe beauty in the world, without grace, could never win me." 

" Winning" replied my shrewd patroness, good-naturedly 
laughing, " is not the question, but whether grace, even the 
most exquisite, will alone raise a person into fashion who has 
no other pretension to it. Not only it will not (for how many 
very graceful persons do we not see neglected though looked 
at),, and, on the other hand, how many personifications of 
clumsiness (large limbs, high shoulders, and enormous ban 
jgoini)y do we not behold in our best drawing-rooms ? TYhat 
exhibitions are there also of scraggy, flat, ill-formed machines, 
inrolled in, and. constituting what is called, the very best com- 
pany 1 These you will meet not only in the creme, but in the 
creme de lacremey as it has been called, of high society." 

" Good heavens I" cried I, astonished at these difficulties, 
" if all these qualifications fail, what will succeed ?" 
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** Nothing/' answered the lady, " but, in addition to tho 
qualificatioos we have been canvassing, that indesciibabla 
something which we know not what to call, though we dailf 
and hourly see, and fall down before, and worship it tba 
moment it appears, and yet can never exactly say why. Por* 
haps Hannah More characterized it, when she wrote the 
]ine, 

* All Leyison*B sweetness, and all Beaufort's grace.' 

But even this grace and sweetness must be coupled with Le- 
vison and Beaufort's rank, blood, and connexions, before it 
can succeed. Perhaps it is a gift from nature, that rich gift 
to the Seymours, the Somersets, the Fil:iroys or the Gowers, 
which a nabob, and a nabob's wife, woulcl give half India to 
be able to acquire. But still we know not in language 
to describe it, and hence, I said, it was indescribable," 

'* Surely," said I, struck with this ebullition " if you can so 
well exemplify this something, so powerful as well as desira- 
ble, though it have no' name, it cannot be so indescribable as 
you have called it. One who understands so well what it is 
naty must know what it is, and therefore can tell at least of 
what it is composed." 

" No !" answered the lady again ; " for its ingredients are 
as heterogeneous as numerous ; by no means producing thq 
same effect upon all persons, nor always upon the same per- 
son. They cannot, therefore, be classed, or depended upon. 
They may be efficient in one, inefficient in another ; attract 
here, repel there ; conciliate, or affiront ; be admired, or 
Jiated ; — according as a combination of fortunate or untoward 
events may prevail among different parties. 

*• One reason for this may be, that good breeding may be 
of two sorts— one original, the other imitative. Hence tho 
manners of the old nobility are rarely caught by new men, 
from the consciousness of superiority in the former, and of 
inferiority in the latter, imbibed from their cradles. Much de- 
pends also upon convention, a knowledge of which, and 
strict observance of its laws, are absolutely necessary." 

" Would that I could obtain this knowledge," said I. 

"What you may do when you have been sometime at 
Court> I know notj^" returned Lady Hungerford. " At pres* 
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eot you have to much simplicity, aod are too natural, to take 
a degree in fashion. If you saw a beautiful woman, you 
would stare at her ; if she was your mistress, you would 
$how pleasure ; if the house was on fire, you would show 
fear." 

^^ And good cause to'o," said I. 

" Aye ; there it is," observed my preceptress. " I said 
you were too natural. I am afraid you will never do, and I 
shall report you to Lord Castleton accordingly." 

Thus disported this lively lady on a subject which had of- 
ten puzzled me, and wiser heads than mine, but which she 
seemed to have considered as philosophically as playfully. 

The conference w,as now about to end ; but of a sudden it 
occurred to me tbatwe had not touchedupon a very important 
part of the subject, and that it was quite as necessary for one 
studying les usages to know the legitimate meaning of the op- 
posite to fashion, as of fasbiqn itself. 

I propounded this, and asked, though we might not be able 
exactly to tell in what fashion consisted, whether it might not 
assist the inquiry to define its opposite — vulgarity. 

" Scientifically put," said she. " I find you have not been 
at Oxford for nothing. In truth, the question is most apposite 
to that we have been treating ; certainly, much connected 
with it; and it seems tome that it is not quite so difficult; for 
though we cannot easily manage to say more than what fashion 
i^not, we can pretty well tell what vulgarity ij." 

"This is what I most devoutly wish to understand," said I, 
" though you will pardon me if I venture to doubt your powers 
of instruction here, from the impossibility of your knowing any 
thing of such a subject." 

"Avery well-intended compliment," observed the lady; 
" I see you have already endeavored to profit by one of ray 
precepts, and, as I told you to do, have tried at least to wrap 
it well up. After all, perhaps, I may have hopes of you. 
And yet you are still most unlearned in the matter ; for don't 
you see that nou^s autres are not merely the best, but the ex- 
clusive judges of what does not belong to us, by being the 
sole arbiters of what does. Ask a vulgar (the very vulgaresl 
man,) what is vulgarity — he will lake care to tell you it can- 
not be himself. Those only can know it — or, at least, those 
know it best — who are farthest removed from it ; — ^so that 
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after atl, what jou intended is tbe reverse of a eotDpIiment. I 
quite feel for your rnistalce*" 

What the really felt I don't exactly know, but, for mysetfi 
I felt this was a palpable bit, and in some confusion owned it« 

''Well,"N said she, ''you will do better next time; onljf 
take notice that this is another proof of tbe danger of attempt* 
iog compliments. And now for our subject, upon wbicb| 
however, as we have settled that we can tell what vulgarity 
is, we shall not have so much trouble in determining what it 
is not. But, may I ask what you say \X isl Thai iS| who 
are, in your opinion, tbe vulgar ?" 

** To answer generally," said I, '* I suppose tbe lower or^ 
ders ; the common people, called vulgus., wbeoce tbe word ; 
and bence what the common people generally are, tbe unedu* 
cated-r— the gens dela halle^-^the mob." 

'' In my view of tbe question," answered Lady Hua^^erford, 
'^tbis definition will not da; though, as a generic explanation, 
it is, I suppose, accurate. But althougb if vulgus (which I 
know is translated by you scholars, common people) stands 
for vulgaTy vulgar and the common people roust be tbe same ; 
still it will not, a$ I feel it, mean those hateful persons who 
really form the vulgar ; for, in my sense of vulgarity, it is al- 
ways taken with an adverse meaning ; and in that bad sense 
the common people are uot identified with it, for they are 
neither exclusively nor necessarily disjgusting." 

^* But being, as you allow, the vulgar, is not that a para- 
dox ?" asked I. 

'* You think so, I see ; and I will therefore endeavour to 
explain myself; for I am clear that to be one of the common 
people does not necessarily carry along witb it (hat offensive-^ 
ness which always so shocks us, and which is by no means 
confined to the lower orders, mcreZy a* stich j neither, a« swcA, 
does it necessarily belong to them,, though, generically (and 
only generically) the name implies it." 

" 1 see your ladyship,'* said I, "is determined to treat this 
deep subject as it deserves, most philosophically and most 
profoundly. I assure you I am quite alive to tbe ingenuity 
of this distinction." 

" All that I mean," continued the lady, "is, that we are 
not shocked with what only appears in its natural colours, 
and pursues its natural course, remaining always in its op*- 

VOL. II. 2SS* 
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propriate place. It b when, witboot Decessity, if leaves its 
proper place from choice, and forces itself where it ought not 
to be, that it beconoes disgastiog. Of this the fable of the 
ass who (respectable in his stable, but jealous of the lap-dog) 
forced his way into the drawing-room, and was punished for 
it^ is an apt illustration. So we hate not a scavenger's or a 
market-woman's manners, while in their necessary occupa- 
tions, but if we copied tbem in our saloons, who could fail to 
be shocked ?" 

** Nothing can be more correct," said I, admiring her pre- 
cision, and anxious to see bow she would work out her in* 
ference. 

" Well then," she observed, " the mere phrase, * the vul- 
gar'— meaning, in its general signification, only the most 
numerous part of the community— does not, of necessity, imply 
the same thing as the relative term vulgarity, which always 
means something revolting." 

*' Charmingly logical," I exclaimed, '^ and yet, I fear, the 
manners of the lower orders have always in tbem something 
revolting." 

^* I have not found it so," replied she, mildly ; provided 
they do not seek to make themselves higher than they are ; 
then, indeed, they become offensive, ridiculous, and disgust- 
ing, like Monsieur I'ane in the fable I have just now quoted. 
When they do not do this, but are coutent with their stations, 
they are too respectable to excite any notion derogatory to 
that eqiuility with us in the eye of our common Creator, 
which the most spoilt child of dignity and fashion, who ven- 
tures to think of what he is made of, must feel as well as 
themselves." 

1 cannot say bow I honoured my delightful preceptress for 
this unaffect<?d display of her just, as well as refined mind, 
especially when she went on — 

" From their greater numbers, it is true, the common peo- 
ple, being the poorer classes, the chief of their time must be 
taken up in endeavouring to live. They cannot have the 
same facilities for education or polish that belong to the rich. 
But on that very account, the want of them cannot be atiri- 
buted to them as a crime, or even a fault. We allow for i ha 
necessity of the case ; we expect what we find ; and we do 
not feel disappointed or disgusted when we find it. Who is 
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shocked to see a beggar ill-ciothed ; or even a cbimney- 
sweeper begrimed with soot ; or the manners of servants while 
in the servants' ball ? But if masters, having the power of 
choiety prefer dirt to cleanliness, or ape their servants' man« 
ners, then indeed we sicken, and avoid them as vidgofy in tba 
hateful sense of tbe term." 

*^ Perfectly clear," said I, delighted to see such an apolo- 
gist for the many in such an ornament of the few. 

*' It follows, then," continued she, *' that what you de« 
nominate vulgar, is not what 1 mean when 1 say 1 hate vul- 
garity." 

^' T am quite convinced," observed I ; '^ though I would 
beg tbe favour, that what you have said about choice might 
be a little more explained." 

** What I mean," said Lady Hungerford, " is when a per- 
son has a power to prefer one set of habits to another, and is 
not confined by bis lot' to tbe particular set he has chosen, yet 
chooses (as many do) to degrade himself by adopting the 
manners, and sometimes even the appearance, of those below 
him. To be dirty, whether in person or mind, is vulgar ; but 
only if you have a choice in it, that is, if you have the power 
to be otherwise if you please, and refuse to be so. If forced 
to it from poverty, and not inclined to it from disposition, I 
should say you were only to be pitied, not that you were vul- 
gar. If a duke bad the taste to dress, and live, and haunt 
pot-bouses, like a hackney-coachman, I should say be was 
vulgar ; not so the hackney-coachman himself." 

" Clear as day," exclaimed I, and again 1 could not help 
admiring the sense and tact of this engaging as well as supe- 
rior woman. 

" The result is," continued she, ** that vulgarity is what t 
have called it, a relative not an abstract term. It by no 
means belongs exclusively to the lower orders, or even to par- 
ticular classes, except by comparison. It is rather the char- 
acteristic of individuals, and as such may belong to the high 
as well as the low ; and hence the well-known phrase of * the 
great vuljrar ;' as on the other hand we often think particular 
persons not eminent for their condition, or who have had little 
instruction, to be naturally well-bred." 

Here Lady Hungerford ceased ; and though I felt all the 
force and clearness of these observations, I was so unwilling 
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to lose tbe cbtr.n of her rcice and manner in recommending 
ibero, that I would not abandon tbe argument ; but wbile I 
allowed ibe accuracy of this account of vulgarity, asked wbat 
we were to say to the disdain with which a duchess will some- 
times treat the wife of a merchant, however rich, or a law-> 
yer, however learned, or a divine, even though a bishop ? 

^^ Are you quite sure you are just to tbe duchess in this ?*' re- 
turned the lady. '* No duchess, if really well-bred (which we 
Qre to suppose her),would ever shew disdain to any one who did 
not cballeoge it by some impropriety of her own. If therefore 
there is disdain, it is because tbe object of it would be avoided 
for something wrong, and perhaps innately and individually 
vulgar, even if she were a duchess herself.'' 

" What this innate vulgarity is," observed I, " whether in 
high or low, is what 1 shall delight to learn from one who is 
so good a judge." 

" Surely it is not difficult," said Lady Hungerford. " For 
if vulgarity is so offensive as to be hated and banished from 
our circles, it is because a really natural born vulgar person is 
90 faulty a character. He respects or rather loves no one but 
himself. He certainly shews no respect to others, but is a 
mere selfish, isolated sensualist ; a sort of moral sloth in his 
tree, who, studying only his own comfort or his own interest, 
cares not how much he shocks the feelings or invades the con- 
venience of another. Hence, common civility and tbe bien- 
seances are too much trouble for him, and he neglects them Iq 
his manners, in his language, and even in his thoughts. 
Hence, he is coarse, boisterous, impudent, and insulting ; in- 
delicate in his ideas and in his language. If he argue with 
you, be is a bear ; and if he wishes to pay court, a monkey. 
He is always self-sufficient, consults nobody's feelings, laughs 
at everybody's sensibilities, and, in short, when under no re- 
straint, is often a brute." 

To this jusit as well as eloquent account^of the really vul- 
gar man, I had nothing to oppose ; but, to draw her out still fur- 
ther (for her impressiveness only added to her beauty), I 
asked why a mere difference of appearance, such as we call 
uncouthness, should be deemed, as it generally is, vulgarity ? 

" Are you quite right in that opinion ?" asked she. •* Is 
uncouthness necessarily vulgar ? Is it mote than something 
strange or unusual in dress or manners (I do not mean morals), 
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to which we are not accustomed ? If this be so, should 
Queen Elizabeth herself appear again in her ruflf and farthiii-* 
gale, she would be the height of uncouthoess, but she would 
not be vulgar." 

''Not vulgar, possibly," returned I, " but surely ridiculous^ 
which is perhaps akin to it." 

'' Not," replied the lady (looking much in earnest), '' if it 
proceeded not from some defect of character. For if being 
merely innocently ridiculous made us vulgar, I don't know 
what would become of ' nous autresJ No ; I still say that 
the vulgarity which we so detest, and of which alone we are 
talking, must take its rise from something unsound in tha 
mind or heart; something which, as it certainly may be found^ 
among the upper ranks, so the lower may as certainly be 
exempt from it." 

" I fear to ask," said I, ''for the proofs of this among the 
upper ranks." 

" Why, there is always vulgarity, at least of mind," answer* 
ed Lady Hungerford, " where there is silly affectation, low- 
ihoughted pride (as of purse Or other prosperity) towards onr 
inferiors, or envy, hatred, and malice towards our superiors ; 
or, whas is worse, a dspicable attempt, by flattery or paras- 
itcal attentions^ to obtain their notice, or insinuate ourselves 
into their acquaintance. Such is the case of all parvenues^ 
who have not sense or pride of mind enough to use their good 
fortune properly, but barter the diamond of their indepen- 
dence for the Bristol stone of vanity. As nothing is so sooa 
seen through by people of real fashion, so nothing is so much 
ridiculed or contemned." 

Having said this, she added with a good-humoured smile, 
" This I think is enough for to-day's lesson, so now we will 
break up school, and you may go play." 

I heard all this with regret, for I was absolutely charmed ; 
but seeing she was engaged, 1 took my leave with all neces- 
sary acknowledgments. 

Certainly there is no pleasure more gratifying than to" 
listen to refined sense, falling from the lips of a refined and 
beautiful woman. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF MANKIND WHICH BEING IN OFFICE 
PRODUCES, AND OF THE HAPPINESS OF COURTS AND COURT- 
IERS IN THE OPINION OF A PHILOSOPHIC MINISTER. 

The art of the court, 
, <* As hard to leave as keep ; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling ; or so slippery, that 
The fear's as bad as falling. 

Shakspeare. — Cymbeline. 

While I was thus progressing in tbe knowledge of high 
life, under the auspices of this charming lady, who by open- 
ing her evening saloon to me added practical lessons to theo- 
ry, I found 1 was not behindhand in what was still more 
important, my official business. Tbe ability of Lord Castle- 
ton filled me with respect, while his kind as well as polished 
matiners would have won me to him, had he been, what be 
was not, one of those every-day ministers who get into office 
without knowing how ; some as Corinthian capitals, in the 
shape of high titles ; some from a reputation, nobody knows 
by what tneans acquired, and forfeited as soon as brought to 
the test. These are often continued in place because they 
happen to be there ; and sometimes are kept in merely to 
keep others out. The presiding geniuses, such as Lord 
Castleton, were few. They did all the work, and directed 
affairs, while the rest pocketed their salaries, content to do 
what they were bid, and be well paid fordoing so. 

My place in Lord Castleton's estimation having become 
known, procured me many introductions and acquaintances ; 
how many friends I know not, for that test of friendship, 
the vacating of office, had not occurred, so I was sought after, 
courted, and feted, by men and women of all ranks — ^the 
men, for supposed patronage ; the women, to frank their 
gowns and muffs through the post-office and customs. 

My power was supposed both great and inexhaustible. 
Evreybody knew that Lord Castleton governed the realm, 
and thought I had at least a jackal's share with him. If I 
was seen, as was sometimes the case, going with him in his 
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chariot to bis villa at Roebamptony though our conversation 
was of the lightest kind, I was set down as the depositary of 
all the secrets of Europe. It reminded me of Swift's inter-* 
course wilh Lord Oxford : — 

" When what's o'clock ? and how's the wind ? 
Whose coach is that we left behind ? 
And all such tattle, entertains 
My lord and me as far as Staines, 
And though what passes inter nos 
Might be proclaim,d at Charing Cross, 
And though I aolemlj declare 
I knpw no more than my lord-mayor. 
They stand amaz'd, and think me grown 
The closest mortal ever known." 

I was much amused, but sometimes teased and sometimes 
revolted, by the consequences of this opinion, which, the 
more I sought to refute it, the stronger it grew, and often 
shewed itself in the shape of offered bribes, more or less 
covered. One great lady, who bad a son to promote, sent 
me opera tickets for six months, till the place she wanted 
was filled up, when the tickets came no more. A duke al- 
ways invited me to bis battues, and sent me game besides, 
while the lieutenancy of bis county was vacant ; though not 
even Lord Castleton had any thing to do with it* He got it 
from other interest, and from that instant no more invitations. 

One of the highest of the female haute noblesse, who was 
courted, like the sun by the Persians, for one genial ray, after 
I had been six months installed with Lord Castleton mosi 
graciously admitted me amongst her elect. I plumed myself 
upon it with Lady Hungerford. She smiled mischievously, 
and said, ^' Don't be too sure ; wait till you or your patron 
is out of office." She was right. 

A great colonist offered me one day twenty thousand acres 
of unreclaimed land, adding, if I did not like to turn settler 
myself, they might be sold to advantage. A West-India 
bouse sent me turtles ; an East-India, a pipe of madeira ; all 
which I returned, and made them enemies instead of friends. 

In a smaller way, I was invited to more dinners in one year 
than I could eat in ten. 

All this I communicated to Lord Castleton, who enjoyed it 
himself, and said it would be '^ nuts," for Fotbergill ; to 
whom, to Manners, and my family, I gave a regular account 
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of my progress, and was pleased with the pleasure which my 
brothers expressed ^t t' young doctor's success. 

One other consequence of this success was not unamusing. 
Several men whom I bad known by sight at 0;Lforil9 in the 
walks and coffee-houses, to some of whom I had had slight 
introductions, but which they did their utmost to forget, were 
now of a sudden visited with a most accurate power of memo- 
ry, and at Lord Castleton's table, or evening parties, and 
even, some of them, at the Opera and St. James's reminded 
me cordially of our former acquaintance, observing, often, 
that one great advantage of going to college was the making 
acquaintance with those whom they were afterwards to meet 
in the world. But vogue la galere, as the proverb says, and 
let us not be over nice as to the means. 

From what I have related, a prospect which I had not ex- 
actly contemplated opened wide before me, in the knowledge 
of mankind which my situation promised to me. Other pro- 
fessions are in this respect con6ned chiefly to an intercourse 
with their own class : merchants with merchants, soldiers with 
soldiers, scholars with scholars, and even ministers with aiinis- 
ters. These last are loo great, or too occupied with great af- 
fairs to see the world in all its phases. It is their secretaries 
and confidants on whom the preliminary masters devolve with- 
out disguise, or with less of it ; who hear and see characters, 
and examine cases, in more nakedness than their principals. 

For example, I had not been a week installed, before a 
very popular member for a very populous place, where the 
election was always popular, came to me, and very frankly 
told me he would save me all the trouble he could ; for that 
though, from the nature of bis constituency, he should have 
to pester me with applications for Jack, Tom and Harry, yet 
unless he marked special upon them, I need not attend to 
them, still less need I trouble Lord Castleton ; — all he want- 
ed being the power of honestly assuring his constituents that 
he had made application for them ! 

This was a curious instance of what is called cheating the 
devil. 

I was myself, however, a little put to it, as to the portion 
of honesty I was expected to infuse into the civility necessa- 
ry to be shown to my numerous applicants. To hear or read 
their cases was half my day's work^ and I own, to escape the 
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reproach of insincerity was the most difficult part of my posi-* 
tion. I wrote to Manners about this, and in answer, he told 
me I could not do better than consult Lord Castleton himself, 
who was always pleased with ingeniousness. 

I did so, and laid before 'him the difficulties which my in- 
experience in a political office daily occasioned. He was 
amused with many cases I described to him, and told me to 
expect many more. " As for the honesty," observed he, 
'^ which you tell me is in such danger, all I can tell you is, 
preserve it, coute quHl cotUe." 

I honored him for this reply, to which he added a recom- 
mendation of a passage in one of Chesterfield's letters, which 
he said was a sort of breviary for men in office, though he 
feared, like other breviaries, too often neglected. 

'^ The qualifications in the practical part of business are, 
an absolute command of temper ; patience to hear frivolous, 
impertinent, and unreasonable applications ; with address 
enough to refuse, without offending, or, by your manner of 
granting, to double the obligation ; dexterity enough to conr 
ceal a truth without telling a lie.^^ 

'^ Is not this," said I, somewhat startled, '^ contradicting the 
excellent maxim of Cicero, that truth means, not only the 
not telling what is false, but the not concealing what is 
true ?"* • 

" Very like a good scholar of Fothergill," replied Lord 
Castleton ; '^ but you are to mark that this applies only to 
history, and to those cases where to reveal a fact is a duty, 
not where to ask a thing may be an impertinence. As there 
can be no merit in bluntness, so there can be no harm in civ-» 
ility." 

He then told me a hon mot of the king in regard to one of 
his colleagues, who was what is called a rough diamond, and,, 
from the effect of his very honesty, the most unpopular of the 
cabinet. Lord Castleton, who respected him, said one day 
to the king (who had himself experienced his roughness), 
that it was a pity ; for that if he were only commonly civil, 
bis virtue was such, that he might do anything: "Yes,'^ 
answered the king, " or if only commonly uncivil." 



* " Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri Hon audett. 

VOL. II. 23 
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One of the first things that struck me was, the nature and 
despotism of party. People who are only public men while 
they are reading the papers, or conversing sheerly upon n^as- 
ures as they appear to the world, have no sort of notion of 
the influence of this potent spell, which, like the spell of en- 
chanters, controls nature itself. I own, with all my knowl- 
edge of bisDDry, I was one of these ignoramuses, and thought 
that the being a public man did not preclude a person from 
calling black, black, and white, white. I found i was mista- 
ken, and that neither great virtue nor great fortune could ex- 
empt a man enrolled in party, any more than if he were en- 
rolled in the army, from thinking, speaking, and looking as his 
commaoding officers ordered him. 

It was an obstinacy in a contrary opinion that drove Man* 
ners out of Parliament, for in this he was ^' artus a quercu, 
Tion a salice,^' 

My attention was first called to this, by a sort of dispute 
upon it, at Lord Castletoa's table. 

"With my castle in the north, and £15,000 a-year, who 
shall dare," said a young Hotspur, animating in the argument, 
" to prescribe how I shall vote. What can I care for ambi- 
tion ?" 

" More perhaps than you are aware of," said an old poli- 
tician, to whom he<was addressing himself; " go, live a cooi- 
moQ-place life at your fine castle, and see what will come of 
it. See nobody but the little people of the neighborhood, 
grow as rusty as they, and be ready to give your ears, though 
in vain, for such company as this. Depend upon it you will 
soon wish yourself back again." 

" But why may not I be, what a very virtuous nobleman 
was said to be in his epitaph ? — 

* Courted by all parties, 
Enlisted in none.' "* 

" Very good,'* said his cool Nestor ; " and if you enlist in 
laone, you will be neglected by all." 

« Why ?" 

" Because, great and wise as you may think yourself, and 
virtuous as you may intend to be,you will pass your life among 

* Henry, third Lord Lonsdale. 
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the common herd, without power, and, therefore, without con-^ 
sequence." 

Hotspur bit his lips, and said, rather than that should be, 
he would go back to Northumberlaod. 

" And be the melancholy lord of it, as he is called in tbft 
play,"* said his antagonist. 

The best of it was, that Hotspur, having actually fled to 
his northern fastness, to indulge his virtuous indignation, was 
so sickened with spleen, caused by inaction, that, unable to 
persuade himself, as at 6rst he had resolved, to vacate his seat, 
he returned to St. Stephen's, and became ever after one of 
the hottest party men that ever blew the political truiinpet. 

Observations on these scenes and characters formed an 
iQexhaustibie source of both amusement and improvement, 
particularly when, after a few months, 1 no longer felt afresh*- 
mati in London ; and their effect upon me formed sometimes 
a diverting speculation for Lord Castleton himself, who said 
I was the most admirable touchstone, from being totally un- 
sophisticated, that since the days of Fothergill he had ever 
met with. He was, indeed, particularly interested in observe 
ing how by degrees the rust of my Oxford gown, as he called 
it, wore off, and how well I took to the training both of La- 
dy Hungerford's saloon and of our own official commerce with 
men. 

In the latter I grew so thoroughly imbued, that one would 
suppose I had been bred to it all my life. The very air of 
of Downing-slreet, as it was different to all other atmos- 
pheres, so it seemed more wholesome and necessary to those 
who breathed it ; so that 1 was not at all surprised that they 
who, from any accident, or revolution in politics, were de- 
prived of it, never found themselves well afterwards. The 
effect, also, of this atmosphere was always visible in the coun- 
tenance and manner of those who dwelt in it. It followed 
them into all other places ; to court especially, and the hou- 
ses of Parliament ; so that you might easily perceive in what 
quarter of the town they dwelt, by their complacency ; while 
those who never had been there, but particularly if they had 
been and were expelled, showed all the symptoms of a change' 
for the worse. 

* Saw you the melaiic]|^ly Lord Northumbetland ? 

Richard HI. 
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And yet, for all this, I cannot say, from my experience, 
that these minions of office or court favor were positively or 
abstractedly happy ; and so I told my patron, who often 
amused himself with what he called my philosophy on these 
subjects, the offspring, he said, of my intimacy with Fother- 
gill and Manners. 

One part indeed, and that not a small one, of the pleasure 
I took in my situation, was the frank communication of him- 
self often made by this excellent, and, though a minister, this 
guileless man, in moments when it seemed a relief to him to 
unbend with a person he could confide in. 

Finding him one morning reading Boyle on '^ Things above 
Reason," instead of official papers, and very philosophically 
inclined, 1 propounded my doubts to him on the happiness of 
courtiers, 

" You are right," he said. " There is a great difference 
^ between positive happiness, and the absence of its contrary. 
Office and power are indeed notorious for their accompanying 
cares, and only two things can compensate to a man who 
dedicates himself to them, for the sacrifice he makes of his 
independence. For who the deuce, for the reward of a few 
hundreds a-year, which will not pay for his dinners or court 
suits, would sacrifice his days and nights, to be abused and 
vilified into the bargain, by at least one half of those whom be 
is endeavouring to serve ? 

^' How often in the recess of my closet, and the silence 
of the night, after a hard-fought day, and I had been forced 
to listen to impertinences which, as a public man you masi 
submit to, but which no private man would bear, have I pon- 
dered those lines of Cowper, which so well describe what we 
are discussing : — 

• To be suspected, thwarted, and withstood. 
E'en when he labours for his country's good ; 
To see a band call'd patriot ^ for no cause. 
But. that they catch at popular applause, 
Careless of all the anxiety he feels, 
Hook disappointment on the public wheels : 
With all their flippant fluency of tongue, 
Most confident, when palpably most wrong y 
If this be kingly, then farewell for me 
All kingship, and may I be poor and free.' " 

I admired both the sentiment in these lines, and the feeling 
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fnanner of Lord Castleton's reciting them ; but could not 
help asking to know vi^faat were the two things which bore a 
inifiister up so as to overcome such disgusts. 

" They are," answered he, " either a sincere and disinter- 
ested wish to serve the state, or an ambition (the reverse of 
disinterested) to serve one's seif. To this indeed, where the 
disposition is not over sweet, you may add a third — that of 
destroying your rivals. The latter may excite, but it will 
certainly not make you happy ;. and, steeped as I may be 
supposed to be in the love of power, one hour of Manners's 
Grange, in positive satisfaction, is worth a year of our fancied 
enjoyments." 

Finding him- thus disposed to. unbend upon a subject so 
L rielicate, I ventured to ask why, if such were his feelings, he 
persisted in a pursuit he found so little happy. 

" An important question," said he, " difficult to answer, 
and I believe I must refer you to La Bruyere to solve it. * La 
cour ne r end pas heureux mais empeche de Vetre aiUeurs.* I 
believe that is the real secret ; and if I did not think so, I 
would be off to Casileton to-morrow." 

He said this with so resolute an air that I began to fear 
something had gone wrong; and when 1 saw bow intent he 
seemed on Boyle, I trembled not a little with apprehension 
for my own position, with which 1 by no means had found 
myself disposed to quarrel. I was^ relieved, however, by my 
patron's addinir, that, although the many factions he had to 
encounter gave iiim much trouble, yet as long as they were 
pal pMy factions, and not a liberal and virtuous opposition to 
his measures, he fell that both duty and honour forbade him 
to crown such unpatriotic conduct with success, by retiring 
from fear, or perhaps in a pet. 

J highly approved these sentiments, 

^^ To return, however, to our point," said he, " you young 
aspirants would do well not to let yourselves be dazzled with 
the outside of a court, or with the outside of any thing, public 
or private. For many an aching, as well as a mean heart, 
* lurks beneath a star.' By the way," proceeded he, taking 
up a brochure which had just been sent him, "here is the best 
comment made to my hand on this last observation." 

So saying, he made me read from a French memoir re- 
cently published at Paris : — 

VOL. ir. g3* 
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^^ La Marquise de Pompadour n'etait pas beureuse. Que 
lui manquait-il doDC ? La paix de Veime, premiere condition de 
bonheur. Devoree de chagriDS ; excitant de 1' envie ; pro- 
fondement affligee du malheur de viellir ; honteuse, comme elle 
dit, d'ayoir servir des hommes mediocres qui n'ont su faire que 
des reverences, et des bassesses ; adoree de milles gens ; aimee 
de personne ; lasse et meme detrompee de la faveur, elle de- 
mandait quelquefois a la fortune de Ten debarrasser ; et I'in- 
stant apres elle revoquait un vcbu dontl'accomplissemeQt I'eui 
desesperee."* 

** Now," added Lord Castleton, " we have only, in ibis 
account, to cbange a marquise for a marquis, and we have 
here a pretty, good picture oT any courtier or minister of an 
ill-regulated ambition. Certainly the want o{ the paixde T- 
,rme, premiere condition de bonheury may attend my lord as 
welt as my lady ; certainly, also, if be has not (perhaps even 
if be has) a philosophic mind, be may be devore de chagrins, 
and, according to his character (though, thank heaven, that 
is not my predicament), may be profondement afflige du 
malheur de viellir. It is very certain that he may have pro- 
moted des hommes mediocres (no reflection upon your excel- 
lency), and repented of it; and too true, that he may be 
worshipped by numbers, and beloved of none. Finally, let 
me wind up with the falling Wblsey — 

» O ! how wretched 
Is that poor man who hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is between that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have.' " 

T was struck with the energy, denoting sincerity, with 
which he uttered this, and waited silently, in the hope that 
be would continue, which he presently did. 

" Nobody," said he, " would believe me if I affected to 
despise political ambition ; but this I am sure of, that one 
page of this book (pointing to the volume of Boyle) studied 
in the closet, with a heart expanding to the bounties and 
wonder? of the Creator there described, makes all the glitter- 
ing pag^eants of party success mean in comparison/' 

* Essai 8ur la M. de Pompadoar» 
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The emphasis of bis manner increased as be went on with 
this, and I continued at first quite silent ; pondering, in fact, 
these very weighty considerations, and happy in being 
thought worthy of his confidence in a matter of some delicacyi 
when treated by a minister. 

At length I ventured to ask, whether these remarks were 
not applicable to the meridian of despotic countries, France or 
Germany, rather than England. 

" I have heard," said 1, " that a minister out of office 
abroad is what is called disgrade^ that is, banni a ses terres ; 
or perhaps to Siberia : which they hold to be disgrace enough. 
But an English minister often triumphs in turning his back 
upon his power ; at least, so he asserts." 

" Do not believe him," said Lord Casileton, " even if ha 
swore it. I do not deny that a man who has altogether mis- 
calculated his own powers and character, and is totally unfit 
for what his vanity prompted him to court, or his weakness to 
accept, from persons as mistaken about him as himself — I do 
not deny that such a man, fit only to talk of bullocks or sail 
on a duck-pond, may b$ so frightened and pummelled by a 
rough sea, as to be glad to be relieved, even though he be 

hissed out of office. Lord was hissed out of office, 

and was more happy in the relief than ashamed of the dis- 
grace. But the pleasure of such a man upon his resignation, 
as you call it, can no more stamp him with the character of 
either dignity or philosophy, than a general who avoids a bat- 
tle from cowardice can acquire the character of discretion* 
All other men, who are eitherTlisraissed from their power, or 
feel forced, whether by honour or necessity, to resign it, bo 
assured do so with a secret regret ; at least, I never knew but 
one Lord Waldegrave." 

Upon my begging to understand this allusion, he told me 
that, in the time of George II., Lord Waldegrave, who had 
been his earliest friend when he first embarked in politics, had 
continued, against his wish, in the high post of governor of 
the Prince of Wales, now George HI, solely to oblige the 
king — that he laboured to lay down his place for some time 
in vain, and applying to the Duke of Newcastle to assist him 
in doing so, his grace was absolutely astonished that such a 
thing could enter into a man's head, and had not a conception 
that his situation could be unpleasant. ^' Perhaps," said 
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Lord Waldegrave, ''measuring my feelinfs by his own, and 
thinking that Trom four years' practice in politics i roust have 
lost all sensibility."* 

'^ No ;" continued Lord Castleton. ** Believe that there 
are many more Dukes of Newcastle than Lords Waldegrave, 
ftmong ministers when they retire. They may put a bold 
face upon it, and appear to themselves (to use your expres* 
sion) to quit in triumph. They may even, if they please, fly 
in the face of the king, and afiect to laugh at his court ; per- 
haps heroically abuse his person ; hut voluntary or not, there 
is scarcely one that does not sigh over his departure in secret, 
and would not hail with joy the moment of his return." 

An opinion thus delivered, and from such an authority, 
could not fail to have its due weight with me ; and I after- 
wards recorded verbatim, and with pleasure, the particulars of 
this interesting conversation. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. MY KNOWLEDGE OP THE WORLD 

INCREASES, AS I OBSERVE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN REAL. 
AND FACTITIOUS GREATNESS. 

O ! place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee ! Volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious guests 
Upon thy doings. Thousand 'scapes of wit 
Make thee the father oftheir idle fancies. 

SuAKSFBARK^r-^casurefor Measure. 

From the latter part of the last chapter it may have ap- 
peared that of courts and courtiers I had begun to form a 
pretty fair estimate, neither affecting philosophically to de- 
spise them, as those unacquainted with them pietend to do, 
nor, on the other hand, giving them a consequence to which 
they are not entitled. 

With regard to the philosophic coxcombs who undervalue 

* Waldegrave 's Memoirs, 70. 
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the great because they are not great themselves^ I soon found 
out their selfish error ; for it is roost certain there were as many 
or, in proportion to their numbers, more men, and women too 
of worth, and certainly of pleasing manners, than in the ranks 
from which I had been elevated. There was indeed this dif« 
ference in favour of the great, that where they were selfish, 
envious, false, revengeful, or malicious, in the same manner 
as their inferiors were all these, they shewed it not with tho 
same coarseness, and rendered not vice mure hideous by their 
mode of indulging it. 

I discovered, too, that what I had been disposed to think 
without knowing why — namely, that there is a respect which 
we voluntarily give to greatness, distinct from riches — wag 
true ; and that the hold upon opinion which greatness pos- 
sesses is of a kind, and also of an extent, which riches of 
themselves cannot attain. 

I had sometimes puzzled myself to make this out, but I 
was now in afield where I could observe it,and I found it arose 
from the difference in the associations belonging to the two 
classes of people. 

Thus to come to particulars, the reader may perhaps re- 
member a yery rich and very foolish Mr. Shanks, at Queen's, 
the son of a foolish father, but a millionaire. This young 
minion of wealth, when he knew my position with Lord 
Castleton, was glad to claim acquaintance with me ; nay, 
made his father call upon me, which forced me to return his 
visit. I called upon him, therefore, in return, and was let 
into his fine hall by his fine porter ; a fine footman, with gold- 
laced kneebands, conducted me to the stairs, and a still finer 
gentleman in silk stockings asked me whom he should an- 
nounce. He preceded me to the drawing-room, where I saw 
crimson and gold chairs, crimson and gold curtains, mirrors in 
gold, and pictures in gold. 

All this while 1 walked with a firm step and an equal pulse ; 
1 had not considered one single moment whether there was 
any thing in the shape of superiority which might inspiVe 
particular reverence in the deity who presided over this temple 
of Mammon. He was once, as I had been informed, a rag- 
ged schoolboy, for whom sometimes another ragged schoolboy 
made his exercise to save him from a flogging — being in fact 
a very great dunce. He was afterwards a clerk to a mer- 
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chant, banker, broker, or what not, till by a fortunate concur- 
rence of circumstances he set up for hinaself, and by loans, 
contracts, and other speculations, he achieved his miilion, 
and now acts the grandee. 

What has such a man done — what is there in his manners, 
or the associations thrown about him by bis life, that should 
make me consider him one pin's point more than I should 
have done had { been at school with him, when he could 
Dot construe his Csesar ; or in Sun Court (so called, like 
Ivcus a non lucendo, because the sun never enters it), where 
he made his first essay in business, in copying letters, or the 
''Price Current?" 

I mean not to undervalue him for this ; ou the contrary, 
if he had borne his good fortune meekly, I could have rejoic* 
ed with him. What I observe is, how little there was in 
him, from his fortune alone, bis three courses and champagne, 
that should fix my attention or interest me one moment lon- 
ger, or more intensely, than if he were still glad of a lunch- 
eon with a glass of porter in an oyster shop, as is said was 
formerly the case. 

Now take me to ohe of the real nobles of the land — I 
mean not merely the titled, but the highlygifted and politely- 
educated as well as highly-descended, men, and women too, 
who have passed their lives and cultivated their manners in 
an undeviating intercourse with persons like themselves, the 
genuine great as well as rich. I do not say I respect their 
gold merely as such, more than that of the ostentatious ^crr- 
venu ; for, for gold alone there is no respect ; but there is 
something in their magnificence, which, in consequence of 
the attributes of the owners, creates diflTerent sensations. I 
have heard of a tailor, who, joining usury to tailoring, togeth- 
er, made £500,000, and had cut velvet beds of £300 apiece. 
Who could forbear laughinor at his chamber thus furnished ? 
while the same costliness in a royal palace would only call 
forth part of the respect naturally due to royalty. 

I enter the house of a great statesman or noble, imbued 
with the fair consciousness of his dignity (dignity not pride;) 
I feel not the same indifference which I did at the mansion of 
the mushroom Shanks. In respect to the one, my associations 
call up an interest and deference towards the person I come 
to visit ; to the other, respect, if you please, for his character, 
if he deserve it, but none at all from association. 
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But let me not fall into the injustice of censuripg a whole 
class on account of exam[$les which form only exceptions* 
Shanks was contemptible, because he knew not the true use 
of riches, and employed them only to show he never could be 
vrbat he affected — the true man of quality. Others, content 
v^itb being what they are, produce and spread their advanta- 
ges before the world, to the world's benefit, and their owa 
credit. My situation made me known to other millionaires, 
very different from the bourgeois gentilhomme I have been 
speaking of. Nor can I forget an Easter which with Gran- 
ville I once passed with Mr. Fitzosbourne at his mansion in 
Hampshire. Like Shanks, he was not born to his wealth, 
but had obtained it by a happy concurrence of circumstan- 
ces ; but (not like Shanks) he avoided ostentation for the very 
reason for which the other practised it. 

" I am not ashamed," said he, " of having been the author 
of my own fortune ; but if I were, the readiest mode of pro- 
claiming it would be to show myself vain of it." 

Accordingly, he lived handsomely, but not prodigally ; had 
every comfort, and many luxuries, but without waste. His 
chief employment of the overplussof his wealth was in pat- 
ronizing the arts, the improvement of the soil, and the em- 
ployment and reward of his dependent poor. Of this his 
house, plantations, farms, and villages, gave ample and de- 
lightful proof; and the devotion of a numerous and accom- 
plished family who adored him, and the blessings and prayers* 
of an extensive neighbourhood, made up to his heart all that 
it wanted ; for he sought not acquaintance merely because 
they were titled, or such as those who paid Shanks for the 
banquets he gave them, by undervaluing his taste, laughing 
at his extravagance, and cutting him at court. 

It was really beautiful to see the modest meekness with 
which Mr. Fitzosbourne bore his prosperity ; and with what 
little ostentation he displayed all the advantages of his im- 
mense fortune. All that riches demanded of him — elegance, 
and even magnificence — was gratified, but without self-suffi- 
ciency. To crown all, he lived in patriarchial happiness,, 
amidst a numerous progeny, of whom the daughters, though 
all beautiful and accomplished, showed no vanity, and the 
6ons, though highly educated, no presumption. All of them* 
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seemed to emulate their father's good sense and plain simplic- 
ity of manners. 

But to return to my general story. My object being now 
to know the world, in this greater university of it, the me- 
tropolis, after having been preparing for it in the perhaps more 
sacred, but less stirring or diversified scene of Alma Mater, I 
took every opportunity to study the many acquaintances to 
which my situation led, and also increase them at all proper 
opportunities. 

For this purpose, by Granville's advice and interest, and 
Lford Castleton's countenance, I procured myself to be nomi- 
nated a member of more than one fashionable and political 
club ; and very curious it was to study, in their respective 
precincts, the public virtue of Whiggism ; the loyalty of To- 
ryism ; the modesty of Dandjrism; and last, and not least, 
the sober, but not less consequential, bearing of the country^ 
gentlemen. 

These, however, were at least approachable ; but, like the 
devils in Milton— 

" Others, apart, sat on a hill retired, 
In thought more elevate ;" 

for they looked down upon everybody else as tahood from 
their society and conversation, and, like the Spectator, were 
remarkable chiefly for never opening their lips except in their 
own club. These were the Exclusives, a class to be enroll- 
ed among whom the qualifications were totally undefinable ; 
for neither rank, fortune, parts, or virtue, gave a right to their 
privileges, which, though for the most part originally usurped 
yet when like other usurpations they were confirmed by con- 
sent, were defended with vigour against all pretenders. One 
only accomplishment I observed to be indispensable for suc- 
cess among them — that cool and impenetrable assurance which 
Fothergill had talked of as belonging to them, and without 
whk h no Exclusive could flourish. 

In regard, however, to all these classes, the first observation 
I made was, that as a class they were all aristocrats ; and, 
what I thought strange, the Whigs, with the cause of the peo- 
ple for ever in their mouths in public, were the proudest aad 
most exclusive of them all in private. 
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I asked Lord Castleton the reasoD of this, and be said be 
supposed that to think and hold themselves far higher in soy 
ciety than all other men or women (for this exclusiveness was 
most largely shared by the sex), was the only consolation 
they had for being so long out of office. 

Be this as it may, I cultivated them all in their turn, witb 
more or less success, and my daily advance in knowledge of 
ray fellow-men was not less rapid than amusing. It wasy 
however, still not so universal as I could have wished. The 
three learned professions, as they are called (though I should, 
bave thought them better styled the three pedantries), law, 
physic, and divinity, were sui generis. They kept by them- 
selves, and were unmixed, like the Jews (by the way, anoth- 
er class of some consequence at this time of day, in this com- 
mercial state) ; and I found that, to be a complete citizen 
of the world, much more was wanting than could be supplied 
at Tattersall's, or the cUibs in St.James's-street. 

I, however, as it was, got a good deal of life, and by de* 
grees came pretty well to know, and he known by, many lords 
and gentlemen of this era. In time, too, I broke ground with 
some of the most eminent of the class I have mentioned as 
tabood to all the rest. Those, however, I observed were the 
happiest who, though, thought ordinary by the others, wer^ 
content with their lot, and had little desire to quit it, thoug.h 
to be admitted within the magic circle of fashionable life, or 
even to be initiated in the mysteries of that bona clea— Ex- 
clusiveness* 

One of the high priests of this goddess had now become 
an interesting object of my study, for it must be owned he 
was unique as to character, manners, and the good fortune 
that seemed always to attend him ; so much so, that it would 
be an affront to the Lord Petronius not to let himliave a cha^p*- 
ter to himself. 

VOL. II. 24 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

TUE LORD PETRONIUS AND HIS CONTRAST. 

There is a nobleman of the court at door, would speak to you. 

Shakspeabe. — 1 Henry IV^ 

Wilt thou dine with me, Apemantus ? 
No ! I eat not Lords'* — Timon of Athens, 

The Lord Petronius was one of ray patron's brother mia- 
tsters, and was so much a man (as I have called others) svi 
generisy and had acquired a sort of reputation with so little 
right to it, that he became the object of my study. He was 
not without parts, nor, as far as letters were concerned, had 
education been thrown away upon him. But he was the 
least of a man of business, and the most of a man of idle- 
ness, that ever sauntered on the political scene. I say saun- 
tered, because, with fondness enough for office, and particu- 
larly its emoluments (wholly, however, with a view to grati- 
fy his voluptuousness and indolent disposition), he seemed to 
have little notion that to know any thing, or do anything, but 
pocket his salary, distribute his patronage, and live aa easy 
court life, was the business of a minister. 

Though, from a total want of energy, the Lord Petronius 
was any thing but an Alcibiades, — and, in this, did not re- 
semble even the famous Roman courtier^ whose name he 
bore, — yet, in most other things, he approached near to th« 
latter person, as described by Tacitus. For, like him, " he 
was a voluptuary, who gave hinaself up to sleep all day, and 
spent the night in pleasures ; and as other men made them- 
selves famous for their industry, he gained his fame from 
idleness. Yet he was not considered a mere prodigal, but a 
tnan who knew how to spend his estate with a delicate pal- 
ate. AH his words were the more agreeable because ^ey 

* PetroniusArbiter. 
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rnanifested a sort of unaffected freedom, and appeared to be 
spoken with a kind of pleasing neglect." 

So far the Roman, according to the historian of Rome. 
But the English lord, though a minister, added to this a phi- 
losophic indifference to all political reputation, and the thou- 
sand faults proved upon him, provided his place was not 
touched, gave him no care. For public opinion be had, 
indeed, from mere dissoluteness (not superiority of mind), the 
most entire contempt. He treated all men not in office, or 
not in Parliament (and even many who were), as Coriolanus 
did the mob — 

" Hang 'em ; — they say ! — 
They'll sit by the fire and presume to know 
What's done i' the Capitol." 



And yet, for the sake of popularity, as a means of power^ 
Lord Petronius pretended to be the friend of these men whom 
in his heart he despised. 

In his private life the same epicureanism was his distin- 
guishing feature ; nil admiran, together with a marked gal- 
lantry, and a fastidiousness, amounting to a disdainful coldness, 
towards his inferiors, placed him at the head of fashion, and 
went far (strange to say) to maintain him in his political 
power, whence, but for this, a total want of discretion, in not 
concealing his contempt for the business he was obliged to 
do, and the persons with whom he was obliged to do it, would 
have long ago disloged him. 

Being the focus of extensive connexions, all of them cour- 
tiers and deities of fashion, and himself what is called a com- 
plete woman's man, he became, a favourite in the highest 
circles, and had the address to be continued long on the list 
of the ministry. 

Lord Castleton could well have spared him if he had chosen 
to go ; but he chose to stay, and was too highly connected 
to bci removed. As my patron, therefore, sometimes in con- 
fidence remarked to me, he was one of those whom one meets 
with in the world, of whom we say (in our sleeve)— JVcc te-^ 
cum possum vivere, nee sine te. 

He certainly was the first roan (unless it was Sir Christo* 
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pher HattOD)'*^ who had acquired and maintained a seat ia the 
Cabinet from being an exquisite. 

Indolent, however, and supercilious as Lord Petronius was 
both as a man and a minister, he was forced sometimes to sub- 
mit to bitter rei^uffs, and bear lecturing from people he affect- 
ed to despise, when talking of them with persons of his own 
class. For he was fond of appearing to be above being in- 
fluenced by any consideration for those he called the canaille ; 
that is, all who were not of his own clique, or at least who 
moved not in a certain sphere, much more subalterns or men 
in trade. 

*He once, however, received a most abrupt ajid uncere- 
monious lesson from a rough political cynic of the lower order, 
who had no pretensions to dandyism himself, and did not like 
it the more because in the person of a minister. On the 
contrary, he had a sort of malevolent pleasure in telling cox- 
combs, high or low, what he thought of them. A paper de- 
tailing a little secret history was published by the cynic, as I 
have called him (and as Lord Petronius certainly thought him,) 
which, as it was amusing, I have preserved. 

A deputation, it seems from a considerable set of manufac- 
turers, consisting of the rough, uncombed Cato I have men- 
tioned, whose name was Crabtborn, and another, a Mr. Pliant 
(the very opposite to him in nerves, particularly afraid of a 
fashionable courtier, and only chosen on account of his com- 
mercial influence), waited upon Lord Petronius one day by 
appointment, in order to explain their case to him. 

My lord had had the indiscretion to talk of their expected 
meeting as one of the bores of his oflice, calling them " apron- 
men," and " canaille" to whom he was bound to be civil, 
particularly on the eve of an election. This, as every thing 
is repeated, soon came to be known to our cynic and his 
timorous coadjutor — who attended in Downing Street with dif 
ferent feelings — the one blunt by nature, and proud of it, the 
other timorous, and particularly afraid of a great man's disdain. 

On their first arrival, the Cerberus, seeing they were of 
very extraordinary appearancp, as usual growled a little, till 
the chief messenger appeared, who, as they stated that they 
came by appointment and delivered their cards, immediately 

* First promoted by Elizabeth for his fine dancing, afterwards made 
Chancellor. 
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assumed a tone of great civility^ and requested them to walk 
Up into the waittng-room> for tny lord would see them directly*^ . 

The change of manner struck Mr. Pliant ^ but Qrabthorn, 
an older stager, said it was all according to rule, and meant 
nothing. 

" 1 ean nerer instil into you," said be, " that political m-t 
fluence, however trivial, and whether in the shape of a duke 
or a dustman, immediately levels all impediments and opens 
all doors. Now don't be such a fool as to part with your own 
consequence before Lord Petronius ; or, because his coat i9 
better cut, and he makes a better bow (particularly when hb 
bows you dut, as he soon will do) ; in short, it is not because 
he would beat you in a ball or dancing-^room, that you are to 
lose one atom of your weight with him on the business we are 
upon. Be assured we are of more conse(|uence to him than 
be to us. Look around you ; see these superb sofas, carpets, 
tables, and lounging chairs ; look out of window and enjoy 
the fine view ; the park, the gardens, the distant palace, the 
water, the parade, the guards, the obsequious crowds coming 
and going, all circling round him in his orbit, like humble 
satellites. You may contrast this if you please with your 
own comparatively inferior, but not unreal importance ; but I 
should be glad to know who it is that maintains my lord in all 
this pomp and power? Why, the public voice, or what we 
choose to call by that name ; that is, you and I, and such as 
you and I. We influence an election ; say but one. That 
is good. Suppose two. Better. But better still, we here, 
at this hour, and upon our present business, influence a pow* 
erful party in Parliament. Perhaps ten votes will depend 
upon this conference. Do you think my lord will not be 
civility itself? Did you not see how his groom crouched ? 
Hold up your head, man ; there's money bid for you." 

Mr. Pliant said all this was true, enough, and he did not 
much fear the reception that day with my lord, 

" But, were we in a court drawing-^room,'* said he, ^* would 
not he laugh at our homeliness ? and has he not called us 
canaille and apron-^men, to his brother courtiers ?" 

" Perhaps in secret he would ♦laugh,'* said Crabthorn ; 
that is, in bis sleeve. Let him. We laugh in our^s at him, 
and force him to play the hypocrite while we are honest men.'* 

This opinion was afterwards comomnicated tP the Lord 

YOL. II. ^4fl 
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PetFOQius himself, id no very measured terins« For though 
U>e application was granted, and, as was intended, with un- 
common graciousness, it was a graciousness by no means ap« 
proved by the sturdy feelings of Mr. Crabthorn, who com* 
plained that there was far too much condescension in it for a 
Briton to submit to. He therefore wrote him the following 
letter :•»— 

" My Lord — ^Our interview being over, allow me to ex- 
press our satisfaction at the promise you have given to support 
. the object of our application, and at the same time our wish 
that we could thank you more than we do, for the pain it 
must have cost you to infuse so much condescension into 
your reception of us. Is not condescension, n;)y lord, a force 
put upon the sincerity of some very great man, when, for 
objects of his own, be feels obliged to shew civility to a very 
little one ? We have heard of the compliment you paid us in 
the appellation you bestowed upon us of ^ apron-men ,' and 
* canaille,^ to whom you were foi-ced to be civil. You, my 
lord, are indeed no ' apron-man,' in the sense in which you 
used the term, whatever you may be under another and very 
different signification of it, in which perhaps you glory. In 
this sense you do, indeed, 1 believe, understand aprons better 
than we. You are the jiead of fashion, and, for what reason 
we know not, you are kept in the cabinet as a court favourite. 

^* To this we must all defer, and allow you to disdain, at 
the same time that you use us. It is fit, however, that you 
should knpw this conduct is reciprocal ; and, while we laugh 
at your finery as well as hypocrisy, we use you in our turns 
in support of our object. All the difference is this small one 
-—that you are a courtier and a hypocrite ; we plebeians and 
honest men." 

Stinging as this letter was, and degrading as it might seem 
to a mind of common mould, 1 must do Lord Pretnnius the 
justice to say he was a great deal above being hurt by it. At 
least so he carried it in public. He read it, for their amuse- 
ment, to all his friends, the ladies of the bed-chamber and 
maids of honour in particular, who all admired the uocommoo 
te^t of fashion which his apathy upon it exhibited. 

I own myself I envied him this impervious structure of 
mind, which, I was told, was the very first quality an English 
minister of kate^ould possess ; and on the force of this ex- 
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ample, and one or two others, afibrded by the same noble 
lord, I set it down in my tablet, that not merely in the case 
of the exclusives above mentioned, one great cause of success 
in this world was impenetrable assurance. 

Of this, in the person of the same Lord Petronius, the fol- 
lowing was another instance. 

A gay lady, not over celebrated »for correctness, and the 
known mistress of one of Lord Petronius's most intimate 
friends, thinking it was only fair to have a share in that friend- 
ship, admitted my lord into a considerable portion of her 
good graces. They had frequent meetings, but their rendez- 
vous was at last discovered by the little accident, that the in* 
jured party had repaired to the same spot on a business of bia 
own of the same kind. 

The whole town rang with the scandal, and in my sim« 
plicity I said to Granville, when he told me the story, that I 
supposed Lord Petronius had fled to the groves and fields of 
the country, to avoid the shame of the eclat. 

Granville, pitying my naivete, laughingly observed, that ho 
had certainly fled to groves and fields, but not of the country ; 
for they were the groves of Kensington and Hyde Park. 

"Heavens!" exclaimed I — **what, to make his shame 
more notorious ? Why, everybody would point at him." 

*' The very thing he wishes," replied Granville ; "for do 
you not see that his consequence in the world depends upon 
his notoriety ? As to the shame, therefore, it causes but lit- 
tle difficulty ; nay, he would glory in it everywhere, but for 
the correctness of the court, which he is forced to regard. 
In ail other places, his reputation is increased by it ; and his 
very place in the ministry depending upon his character for 
fashion, this discovery is rather to his advantage than other- 
wise." 

" To me," said I, " this is quite unaccountable." 
" Indeed ! Pray how long have you been in London ?'* 
" Six months." 

" And have not discovered that to brazen out a thing 
which common minds would be ashamed of, is the only way 
for an uncommon one to succeed in acquiiing a great fash* 
ionable reputation, or to preserve it if already acquired !" 

So much for Lord Petronius, whose pardon 1 must implore, 
if here, as it were in the same breath, I speak, and place by 
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bis s\def aDotber character^ as opposite to his as light to dark« 
ness, as to principles and manners ; and yet not far from re- 
sennbling him in self-sufficiency or piide. 

He was an old college acquaintance of mine, whom I now 
met with in London, Roger Testwood ; a man of much mind, 
and little fortune, good connections, but of so touchy a nature 
that he could never turn them to account. They would all 
have helped him, more or less, in his race in life ; but unhap- 
pily, to offer help was to affront him. One of them, a dis- 
tinguished prelate, promised to provide for him, if he would 
take orders ; but, he said he would not be toad-eater to 
any bishop in England. Another, a judge, proposed the bar; 
but as he could not hug attornies, he was sure he never should 
succeed. The array : he was too old to be toramanded by 
boys. A place at court : he was a gentleman, but not a gen- 
tleman usher. Parlia.Dent : he would not condescend to be 
a party man. 

He was fond of making tours to gratify his love of scenery, 
but always by himself; for he never would pay tribute, be 
said, to the vanity of the rich, by visiting their show-houses. 
He could therefore accompany no one who had not the same 
temper ; and though an amateur of painting, he often refused 
himself the pleasure of inspecting a rich cabinet, because it 
administered, he thought, to a triumph over him, to which the 
owner had no right. 

What could such a man do ? Too fond of the hum of the 
world, though he affected to despise it, to shut himself up in 
a country village, he lived in retreat indeed, but at Kensing- 
ton, whence he daily visited London ; and though cutting 
(because he declared he was cut by) everybody, he lived a 
mere, though a keen looker-on ; now and then brhiging bis 
talents to bear in criticising men and manners, in which he 
was too sour to he just ; or works of literature, in which his 
taste and judgment were conspicuous. 

This gentleman and myself, though not what might be 
called intimate, had had a very fair university acquaintance. 
That is, we were not ashamed, if chance brought it about, 
(for it never was by design), of being seen sopietimes arm-in- 
arm with one another. We met sometimes too at wine parties 
after dinner; nay, and had played at bowls together in the 
bowling-green at New College, of which he was a member. 
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And yet, far from claiming me as an acquaintance after my 
elevation, he had never come near me^ 

It was by the chance of belonging to the same club that 
we renewed our intercourse, and it was not his fault that we 
did not continue to stand aloof. For though he had so far 
consented to inspect society as to belong to the club, it was 
with little view of mixing in it as an associate. He had the 
fewest possible acquaintance, and seemed to wish those few 
less in number ; sitting generally in a corner by himself, with 
bis hat over his eyes, yet observing every thing, and listening 
to everybody, but speaking to none. 

Thus it was a week before I had exactly made him out, 
and when I rather reproached him as he owned he knew me 
from the first, for not accosting me, he drily said, he wished 
to see whether a scholar of Queen's and a minister's secreta- 
ry could continue one and the same person ; and only because 
be iound this might be, he consented to renew his acquain- 
tance with me. 

This sort of character, from being uncommon, became an 
object of my study, particularly as it was contrasted with 
another, also an Oxford companion of about the same inti- 
macy, and known to him as well as me, but opposite to him 
in every particular. This was a young man of the name of 
Sweetland, who certainly deserved his name, for his temper 
and civility seemed as sleek as his skin, which always shone 
with a neatness that was spotless. His perpetual readiness 
to oblige had already done wonders for him, and though not 
so well connected, and by no means so enlightened as Test- 
wood, he was far better welcomed in society ; and while 
friend Roger was pouting lonely in his corner, Sweetland 
was rarely seen but in a knot either of politicians or dandies ; 
the first, often men of consequence, who made use of him ; 
the last, men of fashion, who tolerated him. 

With all his faults, Testwood had most of my attention* 
I soon found he was any thing but happy, and having long 
known the cause, I was sometimes smitten with the hope of 
curing his error. The curate and barber had as much chance 
of curing Don Quixotte. 

I one day called upon him in his box near Kensington. 1 
was on horseback, and after reconnoitring me from a window, 
he opened the door himself. 
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" From your groom's livery," said he, " I thought you bad 
been .Lord Rockville, whose triennial visit I have sworn 
never to receive again. I neither seek, nor does he owe me 
any civility ; but civility once in three years is an insult." 

" I am sorry you think so," said I, " nor have I ever heard 
that Lord Rockville insulted any one/, . 

"Judge for yourself," answered he. "I had once occa- 
sion to send to him to ask for a piece of official information, 
which he is paid for giving ; and he began his reply with 
* Lord Rockville informs Mr. Testwood so and so,' — as if Mr. 
Testwood was not worthy the little civility of note compli- 
ments. But this perhaps would not appear to you an insult. 
You, who are already rubbed smooth by the world, and bask 
in its sunshine, can know nothing of its coldness or its pride. 
You, and those you herd with, are too dependant upon one 
another to see each other's faults, or the faults of our vitiated 
society. I am not a Cato, or a Cassius, but neither am I 
made * to bend in awe of such a thing as I myself.' I there- 
fore keep all usurped superiority at a distance, and hold all 
expression of it insulting." 

" But I have heard you say," said I, " that Lord Rockville 
was even your schoolfellow." 

'* Yes ; and he once, and once only, actually asked me to 
dinner, and, as I had no reason to expect such a thing, I owe 
I was pleased. But, would you believe it ? 1 found it was 
only to 611 a place at his table, made vacant by the sudden 
failure of another guesf. The shortness of the notice, and 
my meeting him casually in the street, might have told roe 
this, but 1 was a fool, and did not immediately observe if. 
However, I duly appreciated it, and resolved never to go 
again." 

" He asked you then again, and you refused ?" 

" Why no, I cannot say that ; but I would have refused, 
had he invited me." 

This recurrence to what I knew was his dominant feeling 
at college shewed me that it had never quitted him during 
our separation ; but I, as usual, combated it. 

" Poor Lord Rockville !" said L " I cannot help think- 
ing this a little hard ; that because a man, who, you say your- 
self, owes you no civility at all, paid you some little of what 
be did not owe, he is therefore to be called proud and insult- 
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ing ! Why not accept of good when it is offered, because it 
happens not to be more good than we have a right to ? You 
remember our fellow-collegian Sweetland. See how he has 
got on." 

" I beseech you," cried Testwood sternly, "cffront me not 
by so nauseating an example. Poor as I comparitively am, 
I would not exchange lots with Sweetland for all that he calls 
honour. He 'cannot dig,' but *to beg he is wo^ ashamed ;' 
and though he has turned his begging to account, he is still 
the beggar, still the sycophant he always was — in short, the 
dependant though successful tool of an ambition (silly in 
itself), to be tolerated by fine people, who would not care a 
farthing if be were hanged." 

" Are you not too hard upon him X' asked I. " I allow 
his nonsense, and his love for the bonourables, and the Lady 
Marys, to whose notice hecouldnot origmally have pretended. 
But is it more than justice to say, thal^ they are the sort of 
people, whom, without their titles or finery, he would 
have sought for as his companions ? How then can we 
blame him ?" 

All the answer I could get to this was — " The fellow avoid- 
ed me once, because be was riding with a duke, and I on 
foot. Are such things to be borne ?' 

" Are you sure of your because ? said I. " Might he not 
have been so occupied as not to have seen you ?" 

" Yes ; occupied, I say, with a duke, whose tool he is, 
Psha 1 It is too ridiculous to defend him. Pass to any other 
subject." 

Seeing he grew angry, to appease him, I answered, "You 
are at least safe in this new residence you have chosen, and 
escape the heart-burnings you have experienced.*' 

But here also I failed ; for, like other people who have 
weaknessess of which they do not wish to be reminded, he is 
extremely jealous of being thought jealous. 

" I have no heart-burnings," said he, " and never had ; 

and to say so, only makes you out one of those * d d good 

natured friends,' always on the quest for faults, under pre- 
tence of curing them." 

I found I had received my quietus, and henceforward gave 
, up my intention to reclaim him. 

END OT VOL. II* 
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